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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 

After the lamented death of H. Blochmaim on 13th July, 1878, 
at the early age of 40 years only, a search among his papers showed 
that he had not translated any portion of the Ain-i-Akbari beyond the 
first volume which the Asiatic Society of Bengal was then publishing. 
In fact, his careful editing of the vast text of tlic Ain had been such 
a laborious task, and his English version of the first volume of it was 
such a monument of scholarship and tireless research in annotation, 
that he could not have had the time to begin the translation of the 
second volume. The Society entrusted his unfinished work to bt.-Col. 
H. vS. Jarrett, who finished printing the translation of the second 
volume in 1891. Thus, Jarrett had at his disposal only such works 
of reference and learned treatises on India as were in print in 1884- 
1889. The authorities cited by him in his notes, as I have pointed 
out in the Introduction to my revised edition of the 3rd v'olumc of 
his translation, have proved- to be obsolete and often useless in the 
light of our knowledge today.. 

Since 1890, a complete revolution in these branches of orientology 
and the history of Hindu and Muslim' India has been effected by the 
publication of IIastings*s Encyclop(cdia of Religion and Ethics, the 
Encyclopivdia of Islam, the (rfundriss of Bnhler, Elliot and Dowson’s 
History of India as told by Us own Historians, the Cambridge llistoiy 
of India, and many learned monographs on particular sovereigns and 
dynasties by Indian waiters which touch the high-w'ater mark of 
modern critical scholarship and exhaustive research. 

All these authorities were unknowm to Jarrett. His sole resource 
for the Hindu dynastic lists was Prinsep’s Useful Tables (published 
in 1832) w'hich is often based on this very Ain-i-Akbofi and imj)roved 
by reference to the mythical Purdnas (as summarised in Wilson’s 
translation of the Vishnu Parana. ) As for the Muslim rulers, he had 
to depend on the |)riniitive History of India by Elphinstone (1841) 
or its source Firishta. Our reconstruction of Indo-Mnslini history 
from inscriptions, coins and original Persian manuscripts was naturally 
missed by a writer of the years 1885-1889. 

Therefore a mere reprint of Jarrett’s translation and notes today 
would not do justice to the i^resent state of Oriental scholarship and 
w’ould naturally disaj^point the modern reader. Thus the first task 
of an editor of Jarrett’s translation is to correct end modernise his 
notes and elucidations by sweeping away his heai)s of dead leaves, 
and giving more accurate information from the latest authorities. My 
second aim has been to lighten the burden of his notes, many of 
which are not only obsolete in information, but prolix to the point 
of superfluity. It is, I think, a mistake of the translator’s duty to 
try to make a modern reader get all his ideas of Hindu philosophy, 
science, mythology, hagiography, and the topography and history of 
Muslim and Hindu India from the notes to an English translation of 
the Ain^uAkbari. The modern reader will find very much fuller and 
far more accurate information on these subjects in the voluminous 
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encyclopaedias, ifazetteers and standard monographs published in the 
[)resent century, which are available in the libraries of learned societies. 

1 have also economised space and saved the reader from frequent 
unnecessary interruptions, by the omission of Jarrett's notes on the 
emendations of the printed Persian text made by him (except in a few 
cases of vital importance.) The numberless variant readings which 
encumbered the pages of his second volume have been mostly cleared 
away by the acceptance of the true forms in the body of the book 
and rejecting all those that are palpably wrong or unhelpful in solving 
our doubt. It is well-known to the learned world that the editing 
of many of the volumes in the Persian and Arabic section of the 
Bibliotheca Indica series, was not done with the care and accuracy 
which characterise the oriental texts imblished in lyondon or Paris, 
Leyden or Beyrut. Therefore all obvious misprints and wrong read- 
ings in the text of the Ain have been silently correetd in this revised 
edition of the translation, and many hundreds of notes of the first 
edition deleted. 

The third volume of the Ain4-Akbari is an encyclopsedia of the 
religion, philosoi>hy and sciences of the Hindus, preceded by the 
chronology and cosmography of the Muslims, as required by literary 
convention, for comparison with the Hindu ideas on the same subjects. 
The second volume w^as designed to serve as a Gazetteer of the Mughal 
Empire under Akbar. Its value lies in its minute topographical des- 
criptions and statistics about numberless small places and its survey 
of the Empire’s finances, trade and industry, castes and tribes. 

Jarrett’s translation of Volume II is weakest in this essential 
respect. For the more than six thousand place-names in this volume 
he could consult only Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer of India (in the 
rather crude early edition of 1887) ; but that work is (piite unhelpful 
for the purpose of identifying the minute places mentioned in the Ain, 
and its volume of maps is on too small a scale to give the information 
we need. The highly useful and detailed provincial Gazetteers— such 
as Atkinson’s AT. W. P, Gazetteer and Cam])beirs Bombay Gazctteei, 
were completed after the Eighteen-eighties, too late for Jarrett’s use. 
Nor did he consult the quarter-inch-to the mile maps of India pub- 
li.shed by the Surveyor-General and entitled the Indian Atlas. These 
two authorities,— the provincial Gazetteers and the Survey maps — are 
indispensably necessary for correctly tracing the i>lace-nanics in the 
A in-i-Akbari. 

I have consulted these two primary works of reference and 
corrected Jarrett’s (or Abul Fazl’s) names and notes, with infinite 
laboiu, the nature of which can be understood only by comparing 
the list of imhals in a district {sarkar) in Jarrett’s edition with the 
corresponding page in mine. Nine-tenths of the place-names in this 
book have been identified and entered in the corrected spelling in the 
course of my revision. This improvement of Abul Pazl’s work will 
be completed and the nature of the gain to our knowledge of Mughal 
Indian topo^aphy will become evident to the modern reader, after 
the publication of a supplementary volume, on which Prof. Nirod 
Bhuaan Roy is now working and which will contain a very much 
enlarged geographical index giving the location and exact references 
to mapsheets and Gazetteer-pages for eaclr place mentioned here 
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and discussing the probable location or necessary emendation of the 
small proportion of places not satisfactorily traced by me. Very 
many of the mistakes in Jarrett (or rather in the printed Persian 
text followed by him) were due to the wrong placing or omission 
of dots (nuqta) and the well-known confusion of certain letters of 
the Arabic alphabet by our copyists. These I have silently corrected. 

The chapter on the subah of Kashmir, which was the most con- 
fused and wrongly spelt in this volume, — has been revised throughout 
by Professor Nirod Bhusan Roy, on the basis of Stein's Memoir and 
Chronicle of the Kings and the official Gazetteer (by Bates). But the 
necessary changes are so many that the new information has been 
lumped together at the end, instead of being distributed in countless 
footnotes on the respective pages, and the useless notes and extracts 
of the first edition have been omitted. 

1 am deeply obliged to Prof. N. B. Roy for the care and 
persistence with which he has assisted me in this work of revision 
and performed the exacting task of reading the proofs (up to p. 192) 
of such a difficult book. A special word of thanks is due to the 
Sri Gouranga Press, which has patiently and efficiently done the 
rather exasperating work of printing this volume from a copy of the 
first edition, whose rotten paper crumbled at the touch, and on which 
my ink corrections had made the text even less readable than before. 
The sight of this press copy had scared away two first-rate printing 
establishments in Calcutta to whom it was previously offered, and 
the acceptance of the work of printing it was really a favour shown 
to the Society and to learning, by the Sri Gouranga Press. For my 
appreciation of the manner in which, on the whole, Jarrett completed 
a still lendous task, I refer the reader to my Introduction to the 
Translation of the Third Volume of the Ain, 2nd edition. 

The absence of uniformity in the transliteration of oriental w^ords 
in the Roman alphabet, is exi>lained by the facts, (1) that Jarrett 
himself did not follow one uniform system throughout the first edition 
printed by him, (2) that the rotten paper of the single copy of this 
first edition which was given to me for preparing my press-copy, 
made it impossible for me to erase wrong marks and insert the latest- 
current signs in most places, and (3) that the typing of the entire 
book and the insertion of diacritical marks uniformly according to 
the system at present followed by the Society, could not he carried 
out for financial rea.sons. In short, this edition had to be printed 
in the rough practical form that I have giveft to it, or not at all. 
But two little hints may be given here : in the unchanged portions 
of Jarrett's work the inverted comma stands for the letter dliph (in 
names like — ud-din), while in my portion it stan^ for the letter 'ain ; 
and the mark over the long A (capital) could not be inserted owing 
to some technical difficulty in linotype composition. 


Calcutta, 

30th December, 1949. 


JADUNATH SaRXAR. 



EXTRACTS FROM JARRETT’S PREFACE 

Whatever the verdict of those competent from linguistic 
knowledge and acquaintance with the abrupt, close and enigmatic 
style of tlie on, filial to judge of the merits of my translation, no pains 
at least have Ijeen si>areci to render it a faithful counterpart con- 
sistently uitli a clearness of statement which the text does not 
evervwhere show. The peculiar tone and spirit of Abul Fazl arc 
difficult t(j catch and to sustain in a foreign tongue. His style, in 
iii> 01)1111011, is not deserving of imitation even in his own. His 
merits as a writer have, in general, been greatly exaggerated. 
Omitting the contemporary and interesting memoirs of A 1 Badaoni, 
whose scathing comments on the deeds and motives of king and 
minister have an independent value of their own, the accident that 
Abul P'azVs work^ form the most complete and authoritative history 
t)f the events of Akbar\s reign, has given them a great and peculiar 
ini])ortaiicc as state records. This tliey eminently deserve, but as 
cxeinplais of style, in comparison with the immutable types of 
excellence fixed for ever by Greece and Rome, they have no place. 
His unique position in Akbar’s court and service enhanced the 
leputatioii of all that he wrote, and his great indiistiy in a position 
which secured wealth and invited indolence, fully merited the 
admiration of his countrymen. Regarded as a statistician, no details 
from the revenues of a province to the cost of a pine-apple, from the 
organisation of an army and the giades and duties of the nobility to 
the shape of a candlestick and the price of a curry-comb, are beyond 
his microscopic and i»atient investigation: as an annalist, the move- 
ments and conduct of his sovereign are surrounded with the im- 
peccability that fences and deifies Oriental despotism, and chronicled 
with none of llie skill and power, and more than the flattery of 
Velleius Paterculus : as a finished di])lomatist, his letters to recalcitrant 
generals and rebellions viceroy's are Eastern models of astute 
persuasion, veiling threats with compliments, and insinuating 
rewards and promises without committing his master to their fulfil- 
ment. But these cjiistles which form one of his monuments to fame, 
consist of iutermmal)lc sentences involved in frequent parentheses 
difiiciill to unravel, and paralleled in the West only by the decadence 
of taste, soaring in prose, as Gibbon justly remarks, to the vicious 
affectation of Tioc^try, and in i)oetry sinking below the flatness and 
insipidity of prose, wliich characterizes Byzantine eloquence in the 
tenth century. A similar affectation, and probably its prototype, is 
to l>e found in the most approved Arab masters of florid composition 
of the vsame epoch, held by Ibn Khallikan’s crude and undisciplined 
criticism to be the t>vTfection of art, and which still remains in 
Hindustan the ideal of every aspiring scribe. 

His annals have none of the pregnant meaning and point that 
in a few masterly strokes, exalt or brand a name to all time, and 
flash the actors of his drama across the living page in scenes that 
dwell for ever in tlie memory. The history of nearly forty-six years 
of his master’s reign contains not a line that lives in household words 
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amoiij; his own coiintrymen, not a beautiful image that the mind 
delights to recall, not a description that rises to great power or 
pathos, nor the unconscious simplicity redeeming its wearisome 
length which lends such a charm to Herodotus, and which in the 
very exordium of Thucydides, in Irucian*s happy phrase, breathes 
the fragrance of Attic thyme. His narrative affects a quaint and stiff 
I)hra&eology which renders it often obscure, and continues in an even 
monotone, never rising or falling save iv referenf'e to the Emperor 
whose lightest mention compels the adoring prostration of liis pen, 
and round whom the world of his characters and events revolves as 
its central sun. Whatever its merit as a faithful repiesentalion, in 
a restricted sense, of a reign in which he was a cajiable and distin- 
l^uished actor, it lacks the interesting details and portraiture of the 
life and manners of the nation which arc commonly thought to be 
below the dignity of history but which brighten the jiages of Eastern 
historians less celebrated than himself, and are necessary to the light 
and shade of a perfect picture. 

His statistical and geographical survey of the empire which this 
volume comprises is a laborious though someuliat lifeless compilation, 
of the first importance indeed as a record of a past and almost forgotten 
administration to guide and instruct the historian of the future or 
the statesman ol to-day, but uninformed by deductive comment and 
illustration which might relieve the long array of bald detail. His 
historical summaries of dynasties and events in the various Subahs 
under their ancient autonomous rule, are incoherent abridgements, 
often so obscurely phrased as not to be understood vv ithout a previous 
knowledge of the events to which they relate and his meaning is 
rather to be conjectured than elicited from the grammatical analysis 
of his sentences. The sources from which he drew his information 
are never acknowledged. This of itself would have been of no 
moment and their indication might perhaps have disturbed the unity 
of his design had he otherwise so incorporated the labours of others 
with his own as to stamp the whole with the impress of originality, 
but he not seldom extracts passages word for word from other authors 
undeterred by the fear or heedless of the charge, of jilagiarism. 

Such, in my opinion, is the reverse of the medal which 
represents Abul Fazl as unrivalled as a writer and beyond the reach 
of imitation. The fashion of exaggerating the importance and merits 
of a subject or an author by those who make them their special study, 
especially when that study lies outside the common track of letters, 
inevitably brings its own retribution and ends by casting general 
discredit on what in its place and of its kind has its due share of 
honour or utility. The merit and the only merit of the Ain-i-Akbari 
is in what it tells and not in the manner of its telling which has 
little to recommend it. It will deservedly go down to posterity as 
a unique compilation of the systems of administration and control 
throughout the various departments of Government in a great empire, 
faithfully and minutely recorded in their smallest detail, with such 
an array of facts illustrative of its extent, resources, condition, popu- 
lation, industry and wealth as the abundant material supplied from 
official sources could furnish. This in itself is praise and fortune of 
no common order and it needs not the fictitious ascription of 
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unparalleled powers of historiography in its support. The value of 
the Ain in this regard has been universally acknowledged by European 
scholars and it may not be out of place to quote here the opinion* 
of the learned Reinaud on this work in his 1st vol. of the Geographie 
d* Abulfeda, as it accurately represents its nature and worth and the 
style and quality of its literary composition. He writes : — 

* ‘Muslim India offers us, at the commencement of the 17th 
century, a work of compilation, which is of great interest for 
geography ; it is a Persian treatise composed by Abul Fazl, the 
minister of the Mughal Emperor Akbar, and entitled the Ain-i-Akhari 

or the Institutes of Akbar The empire founded in India by 

Babur, had att iincd, under the reign of Akbar, a great extension, and 
stretched from Afghanistan up to the head of the Gulf of Bengal, 
from the Himalaya up to the Deccan. Due to the excellent govern- 
ment established by Akbar, the provinces, long ravaged by intestine 
wars, had acquired a new shape. On the other hand, the liberal 
views of the Emperor and of his ministers, had nothing in common 
with the narrow and exclusive spirit which characterises Islam, and 
they had caused to be translated into Persian the best works of 
Sanskrit literature. Abul Fazl, putting himself at the head of a 
body of scholars, undertook a geographical, physical and historical 
description of the empire, accompanied by statistical tables. P^acli 
of the sixteen subahs or Governments of which the Mughal empire 
was then composed, is there described with minute exactitude ; the 
geographical and relative situation of the cities and boroughs (market 
towns, qaxba) is there indicated ; the enumeration of the natural and 
industrial products is carefully traced there ; as ako the names of 
the ])riiiccs, both Hindu and Musalman, to whom the subah had 
been subject before its inclusion in the empire. We next find an 
exhibition of the military condition of the empire and an enumeration 
of those who formed the household of the sovereign, &c. The work 
ends in a summary, made in general from indigenous sources, of the 
Brahmanic religion, of the diverse systems of Hindu philosophy, &c. 

The author, by the jmrsuit of a misplaced erudition has accom- 
plished the style of the ancient Persian authors ; it is often difficult 
to understand it. In 1783, Francis Gladwin, encouraged by the 
Governor-General Hastings, published an abridged English version 
of the work. (He then condemns Gladwin’s defects, — inaccuracy, 
confusion, and ‘horrible alteration* of indigenous, particularly 
Sanskrit, words in transcribing them in the Arabic Alphabet, and 
calls for a new edition as a very useful service to students.) 

In the table of the names of places confusion exists in the original 
text. Evidently, the person who in that early age was charged with 
the drawing up of the table had little knowledge of geography.** 

H. S. JARRETT. 

Calcutta, 

1891 


* Translated from Prendi into BngUsh by J. Sarkar for the seemid edition. 
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BOOK THIRD 

IMPERIAL ADMINISTRATION 


Since somewhat of the recent imperial institutions 
regulating the Arm 3 ’’ and the Household have been set down, 
I shall now record the excellent ordinances of that sagacious 
intellect that energizes the world. 


‘A IN 1 

THE DIVINE ERA 

The connection of monetary transactions without fixitj’ 
of date would slip from the grasp, and through forgetful- 
ness and falsehood raise a tumult of strife; for this reason 
everj' comniunitj' devises a remedy and fixes an epoch. 
Since thought fosters well-being and is an aid to facility {of 
action), to displace obsolete chronology and establish a new 
usage is a necessiU' of government. For this reason, the 
prince i-egent on the throne of felicity in the 29th 5 ^ear of the 
Jldhi Divine Era,' for the jmrpose of refreshing that plea- 
sure-ground of dominion and revenue, directed its irrigation 
and rendered blooming and lush the palace-garden of the 
State. 

Compassing events within a determinate time, the 
Persian calls mdhroz (date) ; the Arab has converted this 
into mu'arrakh {chronicled}, and thence “tdrikh {dale) is a 
household word. Some derive the Arabic from ifdkh, a wild 
bull.^ This conjugation of the measure of tafaUl means, to 
polish. As ignorance of the time of an event grew less, it 

^ AkbamSmah (Beveridge’b trans), iii. 644; tins era was introduced at the 
beginning of the 29th regnal year, 8 Kabi A, 992 = 10th March 1584. 

* Encyclopaedia of Islam, Supplement, p. 230 : “The root of the word 
tdrikh (meaning era, date) is w-r-kh, common to the Semitic languages, which 
we find for example in the Hebrew ye rah, month. . . . The survival of a 
tradition in al-Biruni is interesting; according to this, the word is an arabi- 
sation of the Persian nulhtuz; here again there is the vague consciousness 
that the word has something to do with fixing the beginning of the month. 
al-Khwarizmi in his Mafdtih aWVlum expressly states that this tradition is 
to be rejected." Abul Fazl's etymology is sometimes as bad as his geography. 
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became distinguished by this name. Some assert that it is 
transposed from ‘tSkhir which is referring a late period to 
an antecedent age. Others understand it to be a limit of 
time wherein nn event determines. They say “such a one 
is the turikh of his tribe,” that is, from whom dates the 
nobility of his line. It is commonly understood to be a 
definite day to wliich subsequent time is referred and which 
constitutes an epoch. On this account they choose a day 
distinguished by some remarkable event,* such as the birth 
of a sect, a ro^^al accession, a flood or an earthquake. By 
considerable lalwur and the aid of fortune, by constant divine 
worship and the observ'ance of times, by illumination of the 
understanding and felicity of destiny, by the gathering to- 
gether of far-seeing intelligences and by varied knowledge 
especially in the exact sciences and the Almighty favour, 
obser\'atories were built ; wonderful upper and lower rooms 
with diversity of window and stair arose on elevated sites 
little affected by dust. 

By this means and with the aid of instruments such as 
the armillary sphere and others double-limbed and bi-tubu- 
lar,^ and the quadrant of altitude,* the astrolabe, the globe 
and others, the face of astronomy was illumined and the 
computation of the heavens, the position of the stars, the 
extent of their orbits in length and breadth, their distance 
from each other and from the earth, the comparative magni- 
tude of the heavenly bodies and the tike were ascertained. 
So great a work without the daily increasing auspiciousness 
of a just monarch and his abundant solicitude, is not to be 
accompli.shed. The gatheiing together of learned men of 
liberal minds is not achievable simply by means of ample 


This i)as«*a;;e is so sirikinffly siuiilnr to the openin;^ of the 3rd chapter 
of Al Uiniiii's Atiult nl Itaqiya ihai it can scarcely be accidental. There is 
nothing to hinder the supposition that Abul Fazl was acquamtod w’itli that 
writei's works ami not a little indebted to him. [H. vS. J.l 

*1 caiinnl detmninc arcnraidv what these may 1)C. It is possible that 
tlie first mnv Ik* the i^Uaphium of Aristarchus wdiich was a gnomon, the 
which was received on a concave hemispherical surface, havincr 
the extremity of its st}le nt the centre, so that angles might be measured 
directly by aics iiisiejid of the tangents. The second may refer to the 
invention of Archmiedes to n.scerlaiu the apparent diameter of the sun by 

There was another, too, of Aristarchus to 
nnd the distance of the sun by measuring the angle of elongation of the 
dichotomized. The kltab ul mentions only the astrolabe 

ToImp i-' {Pfologomenfs des Tables Astron. 

a Olmig Beg) Kprak*! of n "^oinon a iron’* used bv Nosirnddin Tnsi 
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wealth, and the philosophic treatises of the past and the 
institutions of the ancients cannot be secured without the 
most strenuous endeavours of the sovereign. With all this, 
thirty years are needed to observe a single revolution of the 
seven planets.® The longer the period and the greater the 
care bestowed upon a task, the more perfect its completion. 

In this time-worn w’orld of affliction Divine Providence 
has vouchsafed itS aid to man}' who have attained consider- 
able renown in these constructions, such as Archimedes, 
Aristarchus and Hipparchus in Egypt, from whose time to 
the ju'esent, the 40th year of the divine era, 1709 5 'ears have 
elapsed / such as Plotemy in Alexandria who flourished 
•some 1410 years ago; as the Caliph Mamuu in Baghdad, 
790 years past, and Sind* bin ‘Ali and Khiilid® bin ’Abdul 
Malik al Marwazi 704 years since at Damascus. Hakim and 
Ibn'® Aa’lam also laid the foundations of an observatory at 
Baghdad which remained unfinished, 712 years, and 
Battani" at Raqqa 054 years previous to this time. Three 

•The ancients gave Uie name of planets to the five planets visible to the 
naked eye, and the sun and moon. The names of the hvc—Mcicury, Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn firht ocnir in the tosmical scheme of I»Jiil()laus. 
(Lewis. AittON» of the Anucnis) The thirty years must refer to that jdanet 
of the seven occupjins? the longest period m its revolution, namely, Saturn 
uhich was the most lemote then known. It tnkev 29 ye.ir.s and 5'4 months 
(\ery neatly) to reliun to the bame place aimnig tlic fixed stars, whelhcr 
the centre of motion be the Suit or the Karth. 

’ It is needless to say that all these figures are ver> incvacl. Archimedes 
nourished 287-212 15.C., Aristarchus somewdiweie aljout 280-264 B.C. and 
Hipparchus is jilaced by Saidas at from B.C. 160 to 145, and yet they are all 
Ijiackcted togtthcr. The date of Ploteiiiv, illustrious as he is as a maLhc- 
mulician, ustioiiuiiK r .uul geographer, is uncertain. He obseived at 
Akxandiia, A.lJ. 139 and was alive in A.I). 161. Marnuii succeeded to the 
Caliphate on the 24th September 813 He caused all Greek woiks that he 
could irrocure to be translated, and in particular the AlviagcU of rioiemy. 
Almagest is a com|K>und of the Greek with a prefix of llie Arabic aiticlc. 
(EncycL MctiopoVtaua, Art. .Astron.) 

* Ahii Tayyib Shi(l-b-*Ali was a Jew con\erled to Islam in the Caliphate 
of JMrimun and was appointed his astronomer and superintendent of obsci^ 
vatories. 

* Khalid~b'*Abdnl Malik, A.H. 217 (832) a native t>f Mer\. He is 
included among three astronomers wdio first among the Aiabs, instituted 
observations from the SliamniSsiyah observatory at Baghdad 

/bn ul *A*a*lam A.H. 375 (.A.D. 985), stood in gteat credit with Adhad 
ud dauloh, but finding himself in less estimation with his sun Shnuisud 
Daulah, he left the court but relumed to Baghdad a year before his death. 
His astronomical tables w’erc celebrated not only in his own lime but by 
later astronomers. 

“ Muhammad b. JSbir al Batiani (/Vlbatcnius), a native of Harran and 
inhabitant of Raqqa. His observations were begun in A.H. 264 (A.D. 877-8) 
and he continued them till A.H. 306. Ency, Islam, i. 680, “one of the 
greatest of Arab astronomers,** (w’here details about his writings and 
achievement) ; be died in 317 .\.H. He was surnamed the Ptolemy of the 
Arabs. He corrected tlie determination of Ptolemy respecting the motion 
of the stars in longimde, ascertaining it to be one degree in 70 instead of 
100 years; modem observations make it one degree in 72 j-ears. He also 
determined very exactly the eccentricity of the ecliptic and corrected the 
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hundred and sixt 3 ’'-two solar years have passed since 
Khwajah'^ Nasir of Tus built another at Muragha near 
Tabriz and 155 is the age of that of Mirza Ulugh Beg'* in 
Samarqand. 

Rasad signifies ‘watching’ in the Arabic tongue and the 
watchers, therefore, are a b^y who, in a specially-adapted 
edifice, observe the movements of the stars and study their 
aspects. The results of their investigatidhs and their dis- 
cov'cries regarding these sublime mysteries are tabulated 
and reduced to writing. This is called an astronomical 
table (zif). This word is an Arabicized form of the 
Persian, zik which means the threads that guide the 
embroiderers in weaving brocaded stuffs. In the same way 
an astronomical table is a guide to the astronomer in recog- 
nising tlie conditions of the heavens, and the linear 
extensions and columns, in length and breadth, resemble 
these threads. It is said to be the Arabic rendering of zih 
from the frequent necessity of its u.se, wlych the intelligent 
will understand. Some maintain it to be Persian, signi- 


length of the year, makiupf it consist of 365 days, 5 hours, 46 minutes, 
24 secontU, which is about 2 iiiiiiuies short of but 4 ni mules nearer the truth 
than had been given by rtoleniy. He iiKo discovered the motion of the 
apogee. 

Nasint^itdin is the surname of Abu Ja'far Md. b. Mulianimad-b-Hasan 
or Tim itluhammad at Tusi, ollen {implv called Khwajah NasiruMdin (A.H. 
597-672). Ilulaku the Tartar duel placed him at the head of the philosophers 
and Qstronomer.s whom his clemency had .spared in the sack of ^loslem 
lown.s, and ga\f him the ad in mistral ion of all the college.*; in his acquired 
dominions. The town of ^laraglia in .\/atba\jrni was assigned to him and 
he was ordered to prepare the astronoiimal tables which were termed 
Imperial (TClkhaii). [Enc. hJam, iv. 980, under al-Tusi.l 

“ riugh Beg, (name Muhammad Tiirgliai) Ixini 1393, died 1449 A.T) , 
was the sou of Shah Riikli and grandson of Tamerlane. In 810 he possessed 
the government of some provinces of Ivliorasan and Mazanderan and in 812, 
that of Turkistaii and Transoxauia. He, however, quickly abandoned polities 
and devoted himsidf passionately to his favourite studies. He desired that 
Ins tables should be scrupulously exact and procured the best instruments 
then available. These at this period, wore of extraordinary size. The obli- 
quity of the ecliptic was observed in A.H. 995 with a quadrant of 15 cubits* 
radius (21 feet 8 inches). The sextant of Abu Muhammed al Khojandi used 
in 992 had a radius of 40 cubits (57 feet 9 inches). The quadrant u.sed by 
Ulugh Beg to determine the elevation of the pole at Samarqand, was as 
high as the summit of St. Sophia at Constantinople (about IW feet). Tlie 
astronomical tables were first published in A.H, 841 (A.D. 1437). The ancient 
astronomy had^ produced only one catalogue of the fixed stars, that of 
Hipparchus. Ulugh Beg, after an interval of sixteen centuries, produced 
the .seeoud. His obwn»atory al Samarqand (begun in 1428 under the archi- 
twt Ah Qushji), in its day w'as regarded as one of the wonders of the world. 
He corrected Ptolemy*s compulations and compiled the Zi]-ujadld Sultani. 
These tables became celebrated in Europe- trans. by Hyde in 1665, by 
S^illot (prolegomena only) in 1847. and by Knobel in 1917.** With him 
J East finishes.** [E«cy. Islam, iv. 

For the compilation of Astronomical Tables bv Mnslims {zij), see Euc. 
Islam, i. 498. 
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fying a mason’s rule, and as he, through its instrumentality 
determines the evenness of a building, so an astronomer 
aims at accuracy by means of this astronomical table. 

Many men have left such compilations to chronicle 
their fame. Among these are the CaAoiis of. 

1. Majur the Turk. 

There are two of this family whom Sedillot terms the Benou 
Ainajour. Hammer-Purgstall makes them the same person but adds 
another name Ahul Qasim ‘Abdullah. AccordiiiR to him, they were 
brothers, and the former was the author of the Canon called al Bedia 
or “the Wonderful the latter of works on other astronomical tables 
with disputed titles. He appears to quote from the Filirist and from 
Casiri who borrows from Ibn Jounis, bul the Fihrist distinctly states 
that Abu*l Hasan was the son not the brother of Ali b. Amajur. Ibn 
Jounis speaks of Abul Qasim also, and as a native of Herat. The 
Benou Amajur were astronomers of rei)ute and made their observa- 
tions between the years 885-933, leading the way to important dis- 
coveries. (Sed p. XXXV ci seq), 

2. Hipparchus. 

3. Ptolemy. 

4. Pythagoras. 

5. Zoroaster. 

6. Tiieon of Alexandria. 

7. SJm\t the Greek. 

Another reading is Sabat but I cannot recognize nor trace the 
name satisfactorily. The epithet Yundni inclines me to believe the 
name to be that of a Greek astronomer in Islamic times. 

8. TiiAinx-b-QuRRAH b Haruii w^as a native of Harran, of the 
Sabean sect, and rose to eminence in medicine, matlicniatics and 
philosophy, born A, H. 221 (A.D. 836), died in A. H. 288 (A. I). 901). 
He was much favoured by tlie Caliidi al Muatadhid who kept him at 
Court as an astrologer. He wrote on the Si)herics of Theodosius, and 
retranslated Euclid already turned into Arabic by Ilunain-b-Ishaq al 
Jbadi. He w’as also author of a work in Syriac on the Sal)can doc- 
trines and the customs and ceremonies of their adherents. Ibn Khali. 
D’Herb. Sedillot. p. xxv. el seq. For a list of his wwks. see the 
Fihrist, p. 272. 

9. Husam 1). SiNAN (var. Shaban.) 

I believe the first name to be an error. The Fihrist mentions a 
.son of Sinan with the patronymic Abul Hasan w'ho is no doubt here 
meant. He was grandson of Thabit-b-Qurrah, and named also Thabit 
according to D’Herb. as wxll as Abul Hasan after his grandfather. 
(Sedillot). Equally proficient in astronomy with his grandfather, he 
was also a celebrated physician and practised in Baghdad. He wrote 
a history of his own time from about A.H. 290 to his death in 360, 
Abul Faraj speaks of it as an excellent w^ork. See also Ibn Khali. 
De Slane. Vol. II. p. 289 and note 7. His father Siu2in the son of 
Thabit-b-Quarrah, ied at Baghdad A.H. 331. They w^ere both 
Harranians, the last representatives of ancient Greek learning through 
w’honi Greek sciences w’crc communicated to the illiterate Arabs. 
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Sitiati ttiadc a collection of incieorological observations called the 
Kitab ul anwa, compiled from ancient sources, incorporated by 
Albiriini in his Clironolog}’, and thereby preserved to us the most 
complete raiape^^ina of the ancient Greek world. See Albiruni, 
Chrofwif >Sjichan*s Transl. p. 427. ii. 

10. TinniT-b-MusA. 

I can find no such name. The Fihrist skives Tliabit-b-Almsa, head 
of the Sabeaii .sect in Harran. 

11. Mrii/VMMAi)-b-jAniR AL Battani. See p. 3, note 11. 

12. AiiMAi)-l)-‘ABr)riJ.Aii Jaba. 

Jal)a is a copyist’s error for Habsh. He was one of A1 Mamun’s 
aslioiioiiicis, and distiiiftiii.shed by the title of Al Hasib or the 
Keckoiier. He nas employed by Mamnn at Siiijar to observe the 
oblhputy of the hxliptic and to lest the measurements of geometrical 
degrees. He compiled a set of tables by the Caliph's order. Ham. 
Ihirg. B. Ill, p. 260. Abul Faraj (ed. 1663, p. 247) says that he was 
the author oi three Canons ; the first modelled on the vSiiidhind, the 
second termed Muintahan or Proven (after his return from his obser- 
vations) and tile third the Lesser Canon, known as the ‘Shah'. 

13. Abu Rayhan. 

Abu Rayhan-Muhainmad-b-Ahmad Albiruni, born 362. A. H. 
(A. D. 973), d. 440. (Ar. D. 1048). For further particulars I refer 
the reader to SachauN preface to the Indica and the Chronolos(y of 
this famous savant. 

14. Kiuui)-b-*ABi)un ISlALiK. vSee p. 3, note 9. 

15. YmIYA b-MANSUR. 

Mole correctly Yahyn-b-Abi Mansur, was one of Al Jlamun's 
mo.st famous nstronomer.s. Abul Faraj (p. 248), says that he Avas 
appointed by tliat Caliph to the Slmiiimasiyah observatory at Baghdad 
and to that of Blount Qasiun at Damascii.s. The FihrisL gives a list 
of his works (p. 275) and (p. 143) his genealogy and descendants Avho 
appear to have shaied and augmented their father's fame. He died 
about 833, (A. II. 218) in Mamuu's cxjiedition to Tarsus and w*as 
buiicd at Aleppo. Enc, Islam, iv. 1150. 

10. IlAMin Marwaruui. 

This is doiilitkss, Abu Hamid, Ahmad-b-Muhammad as RaghSni. 
Saghan is a town near ^larw. Ibii Khallikau’s derivation of 
Marwarrud will explain the difference in the titular adjectives of 
place. I iraiisciibe Dc Skuie, V. I, p. 50. **Maiu'atrudi means 
native o] Maiu'anud, a well known city in Khorasan, built on a river, 
m Persian io-miJ, and situated 40 parasangs from Marw as Shalij&n ; 
these are the two Manes so frequently meiitioned by poets; the word 
Shilhjan is added to the name of the larger one from which also is 
derived the relative adjective Matwazi ; the w^ord rud is joined to that 
of the other ciqv in order to distiiigui.sh between them. Marwarud 
has for relative adjective Marwarriuli and Marwazi, also, according 
to as hamaiii." Shahjan is, of course, SSghan. Abu Hamid was 
one of the first geometricians and astronomers of his time (d. 379, 
A. H, 898), and a maker of astrolabes at Baghdad and Avas employed 
io certify tlie correctness of the royal astronomical reports. Ham 
Purg. B. V, 313. 
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17. Mughithi. Perhaps, Muj^hni tabulae astrononiicae suffi- 
cientes, mentioned by Haji Khalifa, p. 568, Art. Zich. 

18. SjHARQi. (Var. Sharfi.) probably Abul Qasim as Saraqi of 
whom Casiri writes. ‘Abulcassam Alsaraki Aractensis (of Raqqa), 
Atrologise judiciariae et astrononiiae doctrina, uti etiam Tabularuin et 
Spherae peritia hand ignobilis, inter fatniliares atque intimos Saifcl- 
daulati Ali-ben-Abdalla-beii Hanidan, per ea teiiipora Regis, habitus 
est, quibuscumque Sermones Acadeinicos frequens conferebat (Snifel- 
daulatus Syrise Rex, anno Egira* 356 obiit. (Sedillot, p. xlviii.) 

19. Anui^ Waka-Nurh\ni. An error for Buzjrini. Buzjan is a 
small town in the Nisabur di.strict in the direction of Herfit. He was 
born A. H. 328 (939) d. 388 (998). In his 20th year he settled in 
Iraq. A list of his works will be found in the Fihrist, p. 283. Ham. 
Purg. B. V. 306. His Canon was teimed "as Shamil." His most 
important work was the Almagest, which contains the formulas of 
tangents and secants employed \yy Arab geometricians in the same 
manner as in trigonometrical calculations of the present day. In the 
time of A1 Battani, sines were substituted for chords. By the intro- 
duction of tangents he simplified and shortened the expression of 
circular ratios. His anticipation of the discoveries of Tycho Brahe, 
may be seen in vSed. p. ix. line, Isl, i. 133, s.v. Abu-l-Wufa. 

20. The Jami*. (Plura continens) \ 

21. The Baugh. (Summum attingens) > Kyahushyar. 

22. The 'Adiladi. I 

Kushyar-b-Kenan al T-Ianbali, wrote three Canons, according 

to Haji Khalifa. Two were the ]dmV and the SdlV (Baligh is how- 
ever confirmed by D’Herbelot, art. /?». These works were on stellar 
computations, on almanacs, the motions of the heavenly bodies and 
their number, supijorted by geometrical proofs. His comj^cndiuin 
(mujmal) summarises their contents (p. 564.) The ]dmV is again 
mentioned lower down as a work in 85 chapters applied by the author 
to rectify or elucidate the Persian era. He added to it a supplement 
in illustration of each chapter of the Jdmi\ The third Canon is called 
simply Zij Kushydr transhated into Persian by Md-b-'Umar-b-Abi 
Talib at Tabrizi. This was probably dedicated to Adhad ud Daulah 
Alp Arslan, lord of Khorasaii, who had condescended to accept this 
title from his creature the feeble Qaim bi amri llah at Baghdad. 
Hence, I conjecture, the name Adhadi. 

23. Sui.AYMAN-b-MuHAMMAD. Untraccable. This name does not 
occur in one of the MSS. of the Ain. 

24. Abu Hamid Ansari. 

The only descendant of the Ansars that I can find among the 
astronomers is Ibn us Shatir, d. 777 A. H. (1375) ; the name was 
Alauddin, patronymic not given. See HAj. Khal. pp. 557, 566. It 
is possible that the celebrated Abu Hamid al Ghazzali may be meant 

25. Safaih. Evidently the name of a Canon and not of its 
author. 

26. Abuu Farah Shirazi. 

27. MAjMua*. Apparently the name of a Canon mentioned by 
Haji Khalifa, auctore Ibn Shari’, collecta de astrologia judiciaria. 

28. MuKHTaR auct. Shaikh Abu Mansur Sulaiman b. al Husain- 
b^Pardowaih. Another work of the same name (Dilectus e libris 
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Sehelan, Sehilan or Ibn Sehilan according to D'Herbdot was the 
name of the Minister of Sultan ud Daulah of the Buyide family^ 
whose enmity with his brother Mushrafud Doulah was due to the 
policy or personal feeling of that statesman. A canon might have 
been published under his patronage and name. 

50. Aiiwazi. D'Herbelot alludes to several authors under this 
name ; one a commentator on Euclid. The Fihrist names Md-b-Ishaq 
al Ahwazi, without date. He appears to have written on agriculture 
and architecture. 

61. The ‘Urus of Abu Jafar Bushanji. 

Biishanj, according to Yaqut (Mujam il Bulddn) is a small town 
about 40 miles from Herat, which has given birth to some eminent 
scholars, but I can find no astronomer among them. 

52. Abuu Path — Shaikh Abul Path as Sufi who amended the 
tables termed Samarqandi. Haji Khal, 566, III. 

53. A'kkah Rahibi — ^untraceable. 

54. Masaudi. — The Canon Masudicus is extant in 4 good 
copies in European libraries, and waits for the combination of two 
scholars, an astronomer and an Arabic philologist, for the purpose 
of an addition and translation, v. Sacliau, pref. to Albcruni’s India, 
p. xvi. ' Enc. Islam, Hi. 403. 

55. Muatabar of Sanjari. The surname of Abul Path 
Abdur Rahman, called the treasurer ; he was a slave of Greek origin, 
in the service of A*li al Khazin al Marwazi and much in his favour. 
On the completion of his Canon, the Sultan San jar sent him a 
thousand dinars which he returned. Haj. Khal. III. 564. 

56. Wajiz-i-Muatabar is doubtless, as its name imports, an 
epitome of the foregoing, 

57. Ahmad Abdul Jalil Sanjari, author of two treatises on 
stellar influences. D’Herbelot mentions him as an astrologer of note, 
but adds no particulars. 

58. Muhammad Hasib Tabari. 

These are names of tables which I do 
not find mentioned. By the term Taylasan 
is meant a paradigm showing astronomical 
calculations, in the shape of half an oblong 
quadrangular field divided by a diagonal. 
It is named after the form of the Scarf 
(Taylasan) worn by learned men in the 
East. A model will be found in Albiruni’s 
Chronology. (Sachau), p. 133. 

63. Sultan *Ali Khwarazmi. Ali, Shah-b-Md-b-il Qasim com- 
monly kno\yii as *Alauddin Al Khwarazmi, the author of a Canon 
^llcd Shdhi — ^the royal ; also of a Persian epitome from the Elkhani 
Tables, called the Vmdat ul Elkhdniya. Haj. Khal. p. 565, III. 

64. FAkhir 'Ali Nasabi. 

The variants indicate a corrupt reading — ^untraceable. 

65. • Tnz 'Aim op ShirwXni. Fariduddin Abul Hasan Ali-b-il 
Kanxu as Shirwani, known as Al Pahh§d, eminent among the later 
astronomers, the author of several canons besides the one mentioned 
►—See Haj. Khal, p. 567, in two places. 


Unlraceable. 


59. 'Adani. 

60. TaylAwSSni. 

61. Asabai. 

62. KlRMANl. 
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There are two other Canons called M/at, H. K. 556-7. 

66. Rahiri — var. Zahidi — unlraceable. 

67. Mustawfi — ^mentioned by Haj. Khal. without author's 
name. 

68. Muntakhab (Selectus) of Yazdi. 

69. Abu Raza Yazdi. 

Yazd is a town between Naysabur and Shiraz. I find no record 
of either the canon or the astronomer. 

70. Kaydurah, 

71. Ikliui. 

A1 Iklil is the 17th Lunar Station — three stars in the head of 
Scorpio. I infer from the absence of any mention of such astronomers 
that these canons are named after stars. I can learn nothing of 
Kaydurah. 

72. NSsiri — ^i)erhaps called after Nasitud-Daulah-b-Hamdan, 
temp. Mutii billah, A.H. 334. (946 A D.) 

73. Mui^akhkhas. (Summarium). 

74. Dastur. Dastur ul Ami fi Tashih il Jadwal — a Persian com- 
mentary by Mahmud-b-Mahd.-b-Kadhizada (known as Meriem Chelebi, 
in H. K. and D'Hcrb.) of the Canon of Ulugh Beg. Sec H. K. p. 560, 
III, and Sedillot, civ. I. 

75 . Murakkab . (Compositus) . 

76. Miklamah. (Calamarium). 

77. 'Asa. (Baculas) 

78. Shatsalah. Var. Sashtalah. 

79. Hasii^. (Commodum). 

80. Khatai. a name of N. China: its people possessed an 
Astronomical Calendar in common with the Aigliur Tribe, v. D'Herb. 
Art. Igur. 

81. Daylami. 

This is a bare list of tables of whose authors there is no certain 
record. Two of them, Khatai and Day lam point to the countries 
where they were in vogue. Kublai Khan tlie brother of Hulaku after 
his conquest of China, introduced into the Celestial Empire the astro- 
nomical learning of Baghdad, and Cocheon-king in 1280, received 
the tables of Ibn Yunas from the hands of the Persian Jamaluddin. 
For the extent of Chinese science at this time, see Sedillot. ci. I. 

82. Mufrad. (Simplex) of MD.-b-AvYUB. 

This Canon is in H. K. without the author's name. 

83. Kamii. (Integer) of Abu Rashid. 

There is a commentary of the Shamil of al Buzjani by Hasan-b- 
Ali al qumnati, entitled the Kamil, mentioned in H. K. p. 565. III. 

84. ElkhXni. 

There are the tables of Nasiruddin Tusi’. 

85. JAMSHIDI. Ghiyathuddin Jainshid together with the astro- 
nomer known as Kadhizadah, assisted Ulugh Beg in the preparation 
of his Canon. The former died during the beginning of the work, 
the latter before its completion. H. K. 559. D'Herbelot (Art. zig, 
Ulug. Beg,) reverses this order and asserts that^Jamshid finished it. 
I suspect that he has copied and mistaken. the sense of H. K. 
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86. Gus-GANi. Another name for the Canon of Ulugh Beg. 
See Scd. p. cxix. 

Whatever they set down, year by year from an astro- 
nomical table, as to the particular motions and individual 
Ijositions of the heavenly bodies, they call an Almanac. It 
embodies, in fact, the diurnal progression of a planet from 
its first entrance into Aries to a determinate point in the 
ecliptic, in succession, and is in Hindi called patrah. The 
Indian sage considers astronomy to be inspired by divine 
intelligences. A mortal endowed with purity of nature, 
disposed to meditation, with accordant harmony of conduct, 
transported in soul beyond the restraints of sense and 
matter, may attain to such an elevation that earthly and 
divine forms, whether as universals or particularized, in the 
sublime or nethermost regions, future or past, are con- 
ceived in his mind. From kindliness of disposition and in 
the interests of science they impart their knowledge to 
enquirers of auspicious character, who commit their lessons 
to writing, and this writing they term Siddhdnt. Nine 
such books are still extant ; the Brahm-Siddhant, the Suraj- 
Siddhant, the Som-Siddhdnt, the Brahaspat-Siddhdnt, 
inspired by Brahma, the sun, moon, and Jupiter respec- 
tively, Their origin is referred to immemorial time and 
they are held in great veneration, especially the first two. 
The Garg-Siddhant,‘^ the Narad-Siddhant, the Parasar- 
Siddhant, tlie Pulast-Siddhant, the Bashista-Siddhant, — 
these five they ascribe to an earthly source. The unenlight- 
ened may loosen the tongue of reproval and imagine that 
these mysteries acquired by observation of Stellar move- 
ments, have been kept secret and revealed only in such a 
way as to ensure the gratitude of reverential hearts, but the 
keen-sighted and just observer will, nevertheless, not refuse 
his assent, the more especially as men of innate excellence 
and outward respectability of character have for myriads 
of 3'ears transmitted a nnifomi tradition. 


These last are named after five celebrated Rishis or Manis. The anti- 
quity of Indian nstronc>my is a matter of dispute among the learned. The 
curious inquirer ma> refer to tfie 8th Vol. of the Asiatic Researches where 
MX. Bentley reduces its age, maintained by Monsieur Bailly to date back to 
the commencement of the Kali Yug, 3102 B.C.— to within a few hundred 
years, and fixes the date of the Sfiraj-SiddhSnt — the most ancient astronomical 
H‘*'^**® ^nd professed to have been inspired by divine revela- 
tion 2,1^,899 years ago,— to 1038 of our era. Mr. Bentley is in turn learnedly 
answered by a water in the Kdinburgh Review for July 1807. Sir W. Jones’ 
essay on the Chronology of tlie Hindus may be read in conjunction with 
^e preceding papers, v. Alb. India, Chap. XIV, where the names of the 
Sidhants and their sources arc difiereutly given. 
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Among all nations the Nychthemeron'* is the measure 
of time and this in two aspects, firstly. Natural, as in Turan 
and the West, from noon to noon, or as in China and 
Chinese Tartary'* from midnight to midnight; but the 
reckoning from sunset to sunset more universally prevails. 
According to the Hindu sages, in Jagmot'^ — ^tlie eastern 
extremity of the globe, they reckon it from sunrise to sun- 
rise ; in Rumak — the extreme west, from sunset to sunset ; 
in Ceylon, the extreme south, from midnight to midnight 
and the same computation obtains in Delhi : in Siddhapur, 
the extreme north, from noon to noon. Secondly, the 
Equated also called Artificial, which consists of a complete 
revolution of the celestial sphere measured by the sun’s 
course in the ecliptic. For facility of calculation, they take 
the whole period of the sun’s revolution and divide equally 
the days thereof and consider the fractional remainder as 
the mean of each day, but as the duration of the revolu- 
tions is found to vary, a difference between the natural and 
artificial day arises. The tables of Al-Battani assume it 
as 59 minutes, 8 seconds, 8 thirds, 4G fourths, 56 fifths and 
14 sixths. Those of Elkhani make the minutes and seconds 
the same, but have 19 thirds, 44 fourths, 10 fifths and 37 
sixths. The recent Gurgani tables agree with the Khwajah'* 
up to the thirds, but give 37 fourths, and 43 fifths. Ptolemy 
in the Almagest accords in minutes and seconds, but sets 
down 17 thirds, 13 fourths, 12 fifths and 31 sixths. In the 
same way ancient tables record discrepancies, which doubt- 
less arise from varying knowledge and difference of instru- 
ments. The cycle of the year and the seasons depend upon 
the sun. From the time of his quitting one determinate 
point till his return to it, they reckon as one year. The 
period that he remains in one sign is a solar month. The 

This term for the twenty-four hours of light and darkness was used 
by the later Greeks and occurs in 2 Cor. xi. 25. Its precision of meaning 
commends its use which Sachau has adopted. 

Uighfir is the name of a Chaghtai tribe eponymously applied to this 
country, see D*Herb. Art. Igur and the observations thereon Vol, IV, p. 300. 

Cf. Albirdni’s India, Edit. Sachau, p. 133, Chap. XXVI. This word 
should be '*Jamk6t.” Albirdni quotes from the Siddhdnta, The 4 cardinal 
points mentioned are given as the names of 4 large towns—the globe is 
described a spheroid, half land, half water : the mountain Mim occupies the 
centre, through whiem the Equator iNalkash) passes. The Northern half of 
the mountain is the abode of angelic spirits, the southern that of Daitvas 
and Nfigs and is therefore called Daitantar. When the sun is in the medidian 
of Meru, it is midday at Jamk6t. midnight at Rumak and evening at Siddpdr. 
The latter name is spelt by Abhrt&ni with a double d. See a map of this 
peculiar geographical system prefixed, to Gladwin's translation of the Ain 
and in Bi^mann's text edition, following the preface. 

Na^fm'ddln Xtsi, author of the Elkh&ni tablea 
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interval of the moon’s departure from a given position to its 
retuni thereto with the sun in conjunction or opposition or 
the like, is a lunar month. And since twelve lunations 
are nearly'* equal to one annual revolution of the sun, they 
are called a lunar year. Thus both the year and the month 
are solar and lunar : and each of these two is Natural when 
the planetary revolutions are regarded and not the computa- 
tion of days, and Equated when the computation is in days 
and not in the time of revolution. The Hindu sage divides 
the year, like the month, into four parts, allotting a parti- 
cular purpose to each. Having now given a .short account 
of the night, the day, the year and the month which form 
the basis of chronological notation, we herein set down some- 
what of the ancient eras to complete our exposition. 

A note on Islamic astronomy (compiled from the 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, i. 497-501.) For the Muslims, as 
for the Greeks, astronomy only aims at studying the 
apparent movements of the stars and giving a geometrical 
representation of them ; it comprises therefore what we call 
spherical astronomy and the “theory of the instruments”. 

. . . Th^ sum total of the practical knowledge necessary for 
determining by calculation or instruments the hours of day 
and night, having especially in view the fixing of the times 
of the five canonical prayers in the mosques, is called 'Urn al 
mawaqit or science of the fixed times. In the beginning of 
Islam the Arabs already possessed some knowledge of prac- 
tical astronomy. . . . But it was only in the 2nd century of 
the Hijra (=8th century A.D.) that the scientific study of 
astronomy was entered on, under the influence of two Indian 
books : the Brahma-sphutaSiddhdnta of Brahmagupta (628) 
which was brought to the Court at Baghdad in 771 and was 
xxsed as a model in Arabic by Ibrahim b. Habib al Fazari 
and Yaqub b. Tariq ; and the treatise of Aryabhatta com- 
posed in 500, from which Abul-Hasan al Ahwazi derived 
his tables of the planetary movements. . . . 

To these selections from Indian books there was soon 
added the Arabic translation of the Pahlavi tables entitled 
Zik’i-shatroayar (“royal astronomical tables”) compiled in 


*• A synodical month, the interval between two conjunctions of the sun 
and moon, is 29 d. 12 h. 44 m. It was founded on the most obvious determi** 
nation of die moon's course and and furnished the original month of die 
Greeks, which was taken in round numbers at 30 days. By combining the 
course of the sun with that of the moon, the tropical year was assumiira at a 
rottgh computation to consist of 12 unations or 360 days. See Astron, o1 the 
Ancients by l^is, p. 16. 
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the last period of the Sassanian empire ; but about the 11th 
century A.D. they ceased to be used. 

The Greek influence was the last in order of time, but 
first in order of importance. It introduced into Muslim 
astronomy the geometrical representation of the celestial 
movement. The first (and unsatisfactory) Arabic transla- 
tion of the Almagest dates from about 800 A.D. ; it was 
followed by two other versions much superior (in 828 and 
c. 860.) Translations of other Greek works on astronomy, 
esp. Tables were made later in large numbers. 

(The author of the above account, Signior C. A. Nalliiio, hab 
treated the subject much more fully in Hastings’s Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics, xii, 94-101, under "Sun Moon and ^ars". 

— [/. Sarfear.] 


KRA OK THE HINDUS 

The creation of Brahma is taken as its commencement 
and each of his days is an epoch. They assert that when 
70 kalf>s are completed, each consisting of 4 Yugs“ and the 
total of these being 4,320,000 years, a Manu appears. He 
is the offspring of the volition of Brahma and his co-operator 
in the creation. In each of his days fourteen successive 
Manus arise. At this time which is the beginning of the 
61st year of the age of Brahma, there have been six Manus, 
and of the seventh, 27 kalps have elapsed, and three Yugs 
of the 28th, and of the fourth Yug, 4,700 years. In the 
beginning of the present Yug, Raja Judhishthira con- 
quered the universe and being at the completion of an epoch, 
constituted his own reign an era and since that time to the 
present which is the fortieth of the Divine era, 4,696 years 
have elapsed. It continued in observance 3,044 years. 
After him Bikramajit*' reckoned from his own accession to 


*® Viz., the Satya or Krita, Treta, DwSpar and Kali; the first comprises 
1,728,000 years; the second, 1,296,000, the third, 864,000, the fourth, 432,000 — 
being a total of 4,320,000. For Hindu Cosmogony and Cosmology, Hastings's 
Encyclo. of Religion, iv. 155-161 (H. Jacobi) and Hindu Calendar, ibid., v. 
870 (Hopkins.) The best and most detailed practical table is Swami-Kannu 
Pillai’s Indian Bphcmcris, 7vols. (1922), which supersedes all earlier and 
smaller works, but it covers only 700 — 1^ A.D. [J. Sarkar.] 

The first is Svayanibhuva (as sprung from Svayam-bhu, the self-existent,) 
the author of the famous Code : the next five are Svarochesha, Uttama, 
Tfimasa, Raivata, Chakshusha; the seventh is called Vaivasvata, or the Sun- 
born and is the Manu of the present period,— conjectured to be Noah, as the 
first is thought to be Adam.— Prinsep's Useful Tables, 

This era to which the luni-solar system is exclusively adapted 4s called 
Sanvat, Vulg. Sambat. It began when 3044 years of the Kali Yug had 
elapsed, i.e„ 57 years before Christ, so that if any year, say 4825 of the Kali 
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the tlirone and thus in some measure gave relief to mankind. 
He reigned 135 years. In this year 1652 years have since 
then gone by. They relate that a youth named Salbahan,® 
was victorious through some supernatural agency and took 
the Raja prisoner on the field of battle. Since the captive 
was not deserving of death, he treated him with considera- 
tion and asked him if he had any request to make. He 
replied that though all his desire was centred in retirement 
from the world and in the worship of the one Supreme 
Creator, he still retained the wish that his era might not 
be obliterated from the records of the age. It is said that 
the boon was granted, and although he introduced his own 
era, he did not interfere with the observance of the other. 
Since this era, 1517 years have expired, and they believe 
that it will continue in use for 18,000 years more, after 
which Raja Bijiyabhinandan will institute a new era from 
his own reign which will last 10,000 years. Then Naga 
Arjun will come to the throne and promulgate another era 
which will continue for 400,000 years, after which Kalki,“ 
whom they regard as an avatar, will establi.sh a fresh era 
to last 821 years. These six are considered the principal 
eras and are called Saka, for there were many epochs and 
each termed “Sanpat.”^^ After the invasion of Salbahan, 
the era of Bikramajit was changed from “Saka” to 
“Sanpat.” After the expiration of these six, the Sat® Yug 
will re-comraence and a new epoch be instituted. 

The Hindu astronomers regard the months and years 
as of four kinds — 1st, “Saurmas,” which is the sun’s con- 
tinuance in one sign of the Zodiac, and such a year consists 


Yug be proposed and the last expired year of Vikramaditya be required, 
subtract 3044 therefrom and the result, 1^1, is the year sought. To convert 
Samvat into Christian years, subtract, 57; unless they are less than 58 in 
which case deduct the amount from 58 and the result will be the date B.C. 
This era is in general use throughout Hindustan properly so called.— 
Tables, Part IT. p. 26. ^ 

•• Sfilivrihan, a mythological prince of Deccan who opposed Vikramaditya 
raja of Djjain. His capital was Pratishthlina on the Godaveri. The SAkA 
era. dates from his birth and commences on the 1st BysAkh, 3179. K. Y, 
which fell on Monday, 14tli March, 78 A.D. Julian style.— Jbfd. p. 22. 

•* Vishnu, in his future capacity of destroyer of the wicked and liberator 
of the world. This is to constitute the tenth and last avalSr and is to take 
place at the end of the four yugs. He is to re-appear as a Brahman, in the 
town of bambhal, m the family of Vishnu SamtA. 

•*^operly SSanwat.* .Sflferf signhies an era or epoch and is generally 
applied to that of SalivAhan. 

^ The full stop after Sst nulUBes the sense. 

It should be otmttetl toother with the alif of flst. The sentence is then 
TOmplete and the meaning obvious and consistent. «Saf is the ordinary 
Persian transhteralryu of the Sanskrit saiya. 
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of 365 days, 16 gharis," 30 pals, and 22 bipals; 2nd, 
“Chandramas,” which is computed from the first day of 
the moon’s increase to the night of the new moon. This 
year is of 354 days, 22 gharis” and one 'pal/ The begin- 
ning of the year is reckoned from the entry of the sun into 
Aries. This month consists of 30 lunar days {tithi). Each 
twelve degrees of the moon’s course, reckoning from its 
departure from conjunction® with the sun is a tiilii : and 
from the slowness or speed of the moon’s progress there is 
a difference in the number of gharis from a maximum of 
65 to a minimum of 54. The first, tithi is called Pariwa ; 
the second Duj ; the third Tij ; the fourth Chauth ; the fifth 
Panchamin ; the sixth Chhath ; the seventh Saptamin ; the 
eighth Ashtamin ; the ninth Naumin ; the tenth Dasmin ; 
the eleventh Ekadasi ; the twelfth Duadasi ; the thirteenth 
Tirudasi ; the fourteenth Chaudas ; the fifteenth Puranmasi ; 
and from the 16th to the 29th, they use the same names 
up to the 14th. The 30th is called Amawas. From Pariwa 
the 1st to the 15th they call Shukla-pachch, and the other 
half Kishna-pachch. ^me begin the month from the 1st 
of Kishna-pachch. In their ephemerides generally the 
year is solar and the month lunar. 

And since the lunar year is less than the solar by ten 
days, 63 gharis 29 pals and 22j^ bipals, on the calculation 
of a mean rate of motion of the sun and moon, the difference, 
after 2 years, 8 months, 15 days and 3 gharis, would 
amount to one month, and according to the reckoning in 
the ephemeris would occur in not more than 3 years or in 
less than 2 years and one month. According to the first 
calculation, there is this difference in every twelve months 
and in such a year they reckon one month twice : according 
to the latter system, in every solar month when there are 
two conjunctions,® and this must necessarily occur between 


** A ghari is 24 minutes, a pal 24 seconds, a bipal, a second. This would 
j^ive 6 hours, 12 minutes and 22^ seconds, whereas according to our calcula- 
tion, it should be 5 hours, 48 m. 47^ s. very nearly. 

This minus the pal is our calculation exactly. 

** The year commences at the true instant of conjunction with the sun 
and moon, that is on the new moon which immediately precedes the begin- 
ning of the solar year, falling, somewhere within the 30 or 31 days of the 
solar month Chaitra. The day of conjunction {amivasyO) is the last d^ of 
the expired month; the first of the new month being the day after conjunc- 
tion. The tithis are computed according to apparent time, yet registered in 
civil time. For the comprdiension of this perplexing notation I refer the 
reader to the Useful Tables, Part II, p. 24. 

"When two new moons fall within one solar month, the name of the 
correspcmding lunar month is repeated, the year being then intercalary or 

8 
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Chait and Knar {asvin) and does not go beyond these seven 
months. They term this intercalary month Adhik {added), 
vulgarly called Laund. 

The third kind of month is Sawan Mas. They fix its 
commencement at any day they please ; it is completed in 
thiity days. The year is 360 days. 

The fourth, Nachhattar, is reckoned from the time the 
moon quits any mansion to her retuni thereto. This 
month consists of ‘27 days and the year of 324. 

The number of the seasons is, with them, six** and 
each they call Ritu. The period that the sun remains in Pisces 
and Aries, they term Basant ; this is the temperate season : 
when in Taurus and Gemini, Girekham, the hot season ; in 
Cancer and Leo, Barkha, the rainy season; in Virgo and 
Libra, Sard, the close of the rainy season and the beginning 
of winter; in Scorpio and Sagittarius, Hemant, winter; in 
Capricornus and Aquarius, Shishra, the season between 
winter and spring. 

They divide the year likewise into three parts : to each 
they give the name of Kdl, beginning from Phagun. They 
call the four hot months Dhupkal; the four rainy months 
Barkhakal and the four cold months Sitkdl. Throughout 
the cultivable area of Hindustan, there are but three 
seasons. Pisces, Aries, Taurus and TSemini are the 
summer ; Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, the rains ; Scorpio, 
Sagittarius, Capricornus and Aquarius, the winter. The 
solar year they divide into two parts. The first beginning 
with Aries to the extreme of Virgo they term Uttargol, 
which is the sun’s progress to the north of the Equator, 
and from the beginning of Libra to the extreme of Pisces, 
Dakhhangol, the sun’s course to the south of the Equator. 
Also from the first of Capricorn to the end of Gemini, they 
call Uttardyan, the sun’s northern declination (the summer 
solstice) : and from the 1st of Cancer to the end of Sagitta- 
rius Dachrhhandyan, or the sun’s southern declination (the 
umter solstice). Many events, occurring in the first of 
these divisions, especially death, are deemed fortunate. 

The Nycthemeron they divide into 60 equal parts and 
to each they give the name of ghatis, more commonly ghari. 
Each ghari is subdivided into the same number of parts, 

containing 13 months. The two months of the same name are distingnished 
by the terms adhika (added) and nlja (proper or ordinary). (7. T. p. 23. 

Of two sidereal months each, the succession of which is always the 
same : but the vicissitudes of climate in them will depend upon the position 
of the equinoctial colure.— 17. T, II, 1$, r r 
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each of which they call pal. In the same way they appor- 
tion the pal, and each part they term nari and also bipal. 
Each nari is equal to six respirations of a man of an equable 
temperament, undisturbed by running, the emotions of 
anger and the like. 

A man in good health respires 300 times in the space 
of one ghari, and 21,000 times in a Nj'cthemeron. Some 
affirm that the breath which is respired, they term Swas 
and that which is inspired Parswds, and both together they 
called a pardn. Six pardns make a pal, and 00 pals a ghari. 
An astronomical hour which is the 24th part of a Nycthe- 
meron is equal to 2^4 gharis. Each night and each day is 
again divided into 4 parts^ each of which is called a pahr, 
but these are not all equal. 

The Khatdi era. 

They reckon from the creation of the world, which in 
their belief took place 8,884 Wans and 00 years previous 
to the present date. Each Wan is 10,000 years. They 
believe that the duration of the world will be 300, OfX) 

— according to some 300,000. They employ the 
natural solar year and the natural lunar month. They 
begin the year from the sun’s mid passage through 
Aquarius. Muhiuddin*' Maghrebi places it at the IGth 
degree, others between the IGth and 18th. They divide 
the Nycthemeron into 12 Chdghs. Each of which is sub- 
divided into 8 Kehs, and to evey one of these they give a 
different name. 

They divide the Nycthemeron also into Fencks. For 
this computation of time they have three cycles, viz., 
Shdng Wan, Jung Wan, and Khd Wan, each comprising 
GO years and each year of the cycle is defined by a double® 


** He was a distinguished philosopher and mathematician in the service 
of the Sultan of Aleppo. Surnamed al Mughrebi from his having been 
educated in Spain and Africa, associated in A. H. 658 with Nasir-u'ddin Tusi 
in the superintendence of the observatory at Muragha, and sliared in the 
composition of the Klkhani tables. D'Herbelot. See D'Herb. (Vol. IV, p. 42.) 
on this nomenclature and his tables of the cycles. For Chinese era, Hastings’ 
Bncy,, iiu 82. 

** The word hadu may also grammatically but in point of fact less 
accurately apply to the cycle. The following explanation taken from the 
Useful Tables (Part II. p. 14-15 under ’Chinese era’), will elucidate the text. 
They have two series of words, one of ten and the other of twelve words; 
a combustion of the first words in both orders is the name of the 1st year; 
the next in each series are taken for the 2nd year, and so to the 10th; in 
the 11th, the series of 10 being exhausted, they begin again with the first 
combining it with the eleventh of the second series; in the 12th year, the 
second word of the first series is combined with tlie twelfth of the second; 
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notation. The revolution of the cycle is marked by a series 
of ten and a series of twelve syfnbols. The first is employed 
for the notation of the year and the day; the second is 
similarly applied and is likewise horary. By the combina- 
tion of these two series, they form the cycle of 60 and work 
out detailed calculations. 


The Turkish Era. 

Called also the Uighuri. It is similar to the foregoing, 
except that this cycle is based on the series of 12. They 
reckon their years and days after the same manner, but it 
is said that some astronomical tables also employ the series 
of 10. The commencement of their era is unknown. Abu 
Raihan (Albiruni) says“ that the Turks add nine to the 
incomplete Syromacedonian j'ears and divide it by 12 : and 
in whatever animal the remainder terminates, counting 
from the Sign of the Mouse, the year is named therefrom. 
Blit weighed in the balance of experiment, this is found 
wanting by one year. The intention, undoubtedly, is to 
carry the remainder down the animal signs of the series. 


for the 13tli year, the third word of the first list with the first of the second 
list is taken, that list also being now exhausted. Thus designating the series 
of 10 by Reman letters, and that of 12 by italics, the cycle of 60 will stand 
thus. 


1 a a 

21 a i 

41 a e 

2 b b 

22 b k 

42 b f 

3 c' c 

23 c 1 

43 c g 

4 d d 

24 d m 

44 d h 

5 e e 

25 e a 

45 e i 

6 f f 

26 f b 

46 f k 

7 g g 

27 g c 

47 g 1 

8 h h 

28 h d 

48 h m 

9 i i 

29 i e 

49 i a 

10 k k 

30 k f 

50 k b 

11 a 1 

31 a g 

51 a c 

12 b 111 

32 b h 

52 b d 

13 c a 

33 c i 

53 c c 

14 d b 

34 d k 

54 d f 

15 e c 

35 e 1 

56 e g 

16 f d 

36 f m 

56 f h 

17 g e 

37 g a 

57 g i 

18 h f 

38 h b 

58 h k 

19 i g 

39 i c 

59 i 1 

20 k h 

40 k d 

60 k m 


The first cycle, according to the Jesuits, began in February 2307 B.C. ; 
we are now, therefore, in the 72nd cycle, the 28th of which will begin in 1890. 
To find the Chinese time, multiply the elapsed cycle by 60, and add the odd 
years : then if the time be before Christ, subtract the sum from 2308 ; but 
after Chnst, subtract 2397 from it; the remainder will be the year required. 

•• This r^ereu^ I have not been able to trace in Albiruni*8 AiMtr ut 
Baqiya, or his India. [Jarrett] The Turkish era has fallen into disuse, but 
the names of the Cyclic years as borrowed in Indochina, Champa suod Japan, 
are given in Hastings, BncycU, iii. U0>115. [J. 8.] 
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and beginning from the Mouse, to adopt the name of the 
animal in which it terminates. Although the commence- 
ment of the era is unknown, yet we gather sufficient infor- 
mation regarding the year of the cycle and its name. And 
if 7 years be added to the imperfect years of the Maliki era, 
dividing by 12, whatever remains is the year of the animal 
reckoning from the Mouse. This will prove correct accord- 
ing" to the following series. 

Names of the twelve years of the Cycle. 

1. Sijqdn, the Mouse. 2. Ud, the Ox. 3. Pars, the 
Leopard. 4. Tawishqdn, the Hare. 5. Loiy, the Dragon, 
0. YHldn, the Serpent. 7. Yunt, the Horse. 8. Qu, the 
Sheep. 9. Bij, the Ape. 10. Takhdku, the Cock. 11. Yit, 
the Dog. 12. Tankuz, the Hog. They add the word el 
to each of these words, which signifies year. 

The Astrological Era. 

The astrologers reckon from the Creation and assert 
that all the planets were then in Aries. The year is solar. 
According to their calculation, from that time to the pre- 
sent 184,696 years have elapsed. 

The Era of Adam. 

Its beginning dates from his birth. The years are 
solar, the months lunar. According to the Elkhani tables, 
5,353 solar years have elapsed to the present date. But 
some of those possessing a book of divine revelation make 
it 6,346 solar years ; others 6,938 solar : others again,, 
6,920, solar, but according to what has been reported from 
learned Christians, it is 0,793. 

The Jewish Era, 

Begins with the creation of Adam. Their years are 
natural, solar : their months, artificial, lunar. They 
reckon their months and days like the Arabians according 
to an intermediate system. The years is of two kinds, viz.. 
Simple, which is not intercalary, and Composite, in which 

These 12 signs of the Zodiac eicactly correspond with the animals in 
the series of the Japanese Cycle given in the Useful Tables, but the vernacular 
names are dihereiit. The calculations based on them are vaguely stated : 
in Albinuii s Chronology, some information may be obtained from the Rules 
for the reduction of Bras. 
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an intercalation is effected. Like the Hindus they intef^ 
calate a month every three years.® 

The Era of the Deluge. 

This era is computed from this event; the year is 
natural, solar, the month natural, lunar. The year begins 
from the entry of the Sun into Aries. Abu Ma’shar of 
Balkh ba.sed liis calculations regarding the mean places of 
the stars on this era from which to the present year 4,G96 
years have elapsed. 

The Era of Bukht Nassar (Nebuchadnezzar). 

This monarch instituted an era from the beginning of 
his own reign. The year is .solar, artificial, of 365 days 
without a fraction. The month, likewise, is of 30 days and 
five days are added at the end of the year. Ptolemy in his 
Almagest eomputed the planetary motions on this era. 
Since its commencement 2,341 3'ears have elapsed. 

The Era of Philipus (Arrhidatus).^ 

Called also Filbus or Filqus. It is also known as the 
Era of Alexander of Macedon. It dates from his death. 
The years and months are artificial, solar. Theon of 
Alexandria has based his calculations of the mean places 
of the stars in his Canon on this Era, and Ptolemy has 
recorded some of his observations regarding it, in the 
Almagest. Of this jjeriod, 1,917 years have elapsed. 

The Coptic Era.” 

This is of ancient date. A1 Battani states that its 
years are solar, artificial, consisting of 365 days without 
a fraction. The Sultani tables say that its years and months 

** Or 7 months in ]9 lunar years. Cf. Albiruni’s Chronology, p. 13. For 
the Jewish era, Hastings’s Encyclo, hi. 117-123, after which Prinsep’s 
Useful Tab, ii. 8 is unnecessary'. For the era of Nebuchadnezzar, Encyclo, 
of Islam, under Bukht-Nasar (i. 784) and under Tarikh (Suppl. 231.) The 
Arabs have confounded Nabonassar with Nebuchadnezzar (though 143 years 
separate the two.) Ptolemy makes this era begin in 742 B.C. For calculating 
dates in this system, see Prinsep’s Useful Tab. ii. 9. [J. S.] 

•• He was half brother of Alexander the Great, the son of Philip and a 
female dancer, Philinna of Larissa. Prinsep’s 17. T. ii. 10. Knc. Islam, Supp. 
231, this era began on 12 Nov. 324 B C. 

This is the era of Diocletian or the Martyrs ; was much used by the 
Christian writers till the introduction of tlie Christian era in the 6th t^ntury, 
and is still emj^loyed by the Abyssinians and Copts. It dates from 29th 
August, 284. Pnnsep, ii. 7. Ency, Isl. iv. 1211. 
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resemble the SyroMacedonian. It has the same intercala- 
tioxis, but the Coptic intercalary days precede those of the 
Syro-Macedonian by six months. 

The Syro-Macedonian Era. 

The years and months are artificial, solar, and they 
reckon the year at 366 days exactly. In some astronomi- 
cal observations, the fraction in excess is less than l4’ 
According to Ptolemy, it is 14 m. 48 s. The Elkhaui 
observations make the minutes the same, but 32 seconds 
and 30 thirds. According to the calculations of the 
Cathayans the minutes. are the same, and 30 seconds, -57 
thirds; to the recent Gurgani observations, the minutes 
agree, with 33 seconds ; the Maghrebi has 12 m. : the 
Battani, 13 m. 36 s. Muhiyuddin Maghrebi says that some 
of the Syro-Maced9nian calculations make the fraction 
more than a quarter, others less than a quarter, and thus a 
quarter has been taken as the medium. Others assert that 
the Syro-Macedonians have by observation determined the 
fraction to be a full Consequently it is a natural solar 
year, although Mulla ’Ali Kushji makes it a solar year 
even on the first mentioned basis. This era dates from 
the death of Alexander the second, [corr. IV] Bicornutus , 
but was not employed till 12 years after his death. Others 
assert that he established it in the 7th year of his reign 
when he set out from Macedonia, his kingdom, bent on 
foreign conquest. Muhiyuddin Mughrebi on the other 
hand, states that it began with the reign of Seleucus 
(Nicator) who founded Antioch. This era v'as in use both 
with the Jews and Syrians. They relate that when 
Alexander the son of Philip marched from Greece to the 
conquest of Persia, he passed through Jerusalem. Sum- 
moning the learned Jews of S3rria he directed them to dis- 
continue the Mosaical era and to employ his own. They 
thus answered him. “Our forefathers never observed any 
era above a thousand years and this year our Era will 
complete the thousand; from next year, therefore, thy 
command shall be obeyed.” And they acted accordingly. 
And this took place in Alexander’s 27th year. Some main- 
tain that this Grecian era is of Hebrew origin. Kushyar in 
his Jami’ says that there is no difference between the Syro- 
Macedonian and the Syrian era, except in the names of the 
mmiths, The Syrian year begins on the 1st day of Tishrin 
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ul Awwal. This happened formerly when the sun was in 
the 4th degree of Libra, and now falls on the llth.“ With 
the Syro-Macedonians, that date is the 1st of Qanuni i Saui, 
when the sun is near the 20th degree of Capricorn. Battani 
mentions this era® as beginning with Philip, father of 
Alexander Bicomutus, but that he called it after his son to 
exalt his fame ; and he has based on it the calculation of the 
mean places of the planets in his Canon. Of this era 1905 
years have elapsed. 


The Augustan Era. 

He was the first of the Roman Emperors. The birth 
of Jesus Christ happened in his reign. The era begins with 
his accession. The year is the same as the Syro-Mace- 
donian, and the months are Coptic ; the last month in the 
common years has 35 days and in leaj years 36. Of this 
era 1623 years have elapsed." 

The Christian Era. 

Begins with the birth of Je,sus Christ. The year con- 
sists, like the Syro-Macedonian, of 365 d. 5 h. At the end 
of 4 years, they add a day to the end of the second month. 
The beginning of their Nycthemeron is reckoned from mid- 
night. Like the Arabians, they name the days of the week, 
beginning with Sunday. The commencement of their year, 
some take to be the entry of the sun in Cajiriconi : others, 
from the 8th degree of the same. 


The Era of Antoninus of Rome. 

It begins with his accession [138 A.D.]. The years 
are Syro-Macedonian, the months Coptic. Ptolemy deter- 

*• Another readinj^ is I5th. Gladwin has 16th. Better known as tlie 
Seleucid era, began on 1 Oct. 312 B.C. (acc. to Ginzel.) Ency, Islam, Supp 
231; also iv. 1211, / ^ * t't' 

•• there is a discrepancy among chronologers as to the commencement 
Of this eni. Some dcterniiiie it to the Ist Octol>er 312 B.C. fW. Smith, Cl. 
Die. art Selene) ; the U. T. (li. 11) places it, 311 y. 4 m. B.C. llie Syrian 
weeks began their vears m September, other Syrians in October : the Jews, 
about the autumnal equinox. It is used in the book of Maccabees and 

o it to begin on 1st September 

to our era, subtract 311 y. 4 m. 

T{?f of the Caesars is reckoned from 1st January, 38 B.C., 

^llowing the conqu^t of Spain by Augustus. It was much 
used in Africa, Spam, and the south of France. By a Synod held in 1180. 
^8 use was ^Hsbed in all the churches dependent on Baicelona. Pedro IV 
uw* Castile in 1382. It continned to he 
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mined the position of the fixed stars in his A Images!, on this 
era of which 1,467 years have elapsed. 

The Era of Diocletian*' of Rome. 

He was a Christian emperor. The era begins with his 
accession. The years are Syro-Macedonian, the months 
Coptic ; 1,010 years have since elapsed. 

The Era of the Hijra. 

In pre-Islamic times, the Arabs had various eras, such 
as the building of the Ka'bah, and the sovereignty of 
Omar^^ b. Rabii’a to whom was due the rise of idolatry in 
Hijaz, and this continued in use till the year of the 
Elephant," which they, in turn, observed as a fresh epoch. 
Every Arab tribe constituted any important event in their 
history, an era. In the time of the prophet this thread 
of custom had no coherence, but from the date of the Hijra, 
they gave each year a special name. Thus that year was 
called the “year of Permission,” that is, the permission to 
go from Mecca to Medina. The second year was named 
the “year of Command,” i.e., to fight the unbelievers." 

The name in the text is Diocletian. Ahul Faxl evidently meant Constan- 
tine, but probably following the text of Albiruni, {Chronol) he copied the 
heading of the Kra of Dioclctiiiii, without noticing in the body of the passage, 
the change of name to Constantine, as the Ist Christian Emperor. The 
number 1010 is an error. Gladwin has 1410. If Abul Eazl counts from the 
era of Diocletian A. I), 284, the intermediate years would be about 1310; if 
from A.D. 324, the date of Constantine’s sole mastership of the empire 1270, 
if from his proclamation as Emperor by the ]e|rions in 306, the number would 
!»e 1290. His father Constantins was proclaimed Caesar by Diocletian in 
A.D. 292. 

** An error (taken from Albiruni) for 'Arar-b-Irohayy, born afx)ut 167 A.D., 
was king of Hijaz; for his genealogy see Ency, Isl, i. 336, and Cans, de 
Perc. Essaf Sur rhist. Arab. Tabl. II, VIII. The great tribe of Khuzaa’h 
trace their descent from him. Whilst at Balka in Syria, he had seen its 
inhabitants practising idolatr}^ ; thefr idols, they averred, protected and 
favoured them, granting rain at their prayers. At his request they presented 
him with the idol, Hobal, which he set up in Mecca and introduced its 
worship. 

** 570 A.D. the year in which Mahomed was born, and the name of 
which commemorates the defeat of Abraha, the Ethiopian king of Yaman. 
Qurdn, Sura 105. 

** The 3rd year was called, the year of the trial, 

4th „ », y«ar of Congratulation on the occasion of 

marriage. 

5th „ „ „ year of the earthquake. 

6th ,, „ „ year of inquiring. 

7th „ „ „ year of victoiy. 

8th „ „ „ year of equality. 

9th „ „ „ year of exception. 

10th „ „ „ year of farewell. 

Chronol, Albiruni, Sacfaau, p. 35. 
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At the accession of the second Caliph (Omar), Abu Musa 
Asha’ri," governor of Yaman made the following represen- 
tation : “Your despatches have arrived dated the month 
of Shaban, I cannot discover what date is understood by 
Shaban.” The Caliph summoned the learned. Some of the 
Jews advised the use of their era. The sage Hurmuzan^ 
said; “the Persians have a comjmtation which they call 
Maliroz” and this he explained. But as there were inter- 
calations in both, their skill in calculation was slight, he 
did not accept either but adopted the era of the Hijrah. 
The month according to their system is reckoned from the 
sight of one new moon, after the sun has completely set, 
till the next is visible. It is never more than 30 nor less 
than 29 days. It sometimes occurs that four successive 
months are of 80 days, and three of 29. Chronologcrs put- 
ting aside calculations based on the moon’s appearance, 
reckon lunar months in two ways, viz,, Natural, which is 
the interval of the moon’s departure from a determinate 
position, with the sun in conjunction or opposition or the 
like to its return thereto; 2ndly, Artificial; since the 
motions of the moon are inconstant and their methodisation 
as well as an exact di.scrimination of its phases difficult, 
its mean rate of motion is taken and thus the task is facili- 
tated. In the recent (Gurgani) tables, this is 29 days, 12 
hours and 44 minutes. The rule is this, that when the 
iraction is in excess of half, it is reckoned as one day. Thus 
when the excess is over a half, they take the month of 
Muharram as 30 days, and the .second month 29, and so on 
alternately to the last. In common years, therefore, Dhil 
Hijjah is 29 days. The mean lunar year consists of 354 d. 
8 h. 48 m.^* which is less than a solar artificial year by 


** Abu Musa A1 Xslia’ri was one of»t1ie Companions, a native of Kufah. 
He joined tlie proxdiel at Aleeva and was a convert before the Flight to 
Medina. He was also one of the fugitives to Abyssinia and including his 
umriiey from Yaman to Mecca, shared in the unusual distinction of three 
flights. Eucy, Islam, 1, 481. 

Ifurnmzan was a learned Persian, taken prisoner by Abu Musa and sent 
to the Caliph Omar by whom his life was spared, though the grace was 
obtained with some diliiculty. He subsequently became a convert. Ency, 
Islam, ii. 3^, Nawawi, Tahzib-ul-AsmS, 

^ This is a lunation or synodical month, the interval between two con- 
junctions of the Sun and Moon. Tlie periodical month, as distinguished from 
thi^ IS the lime taken in transit bj' the moon from any point 3 the Zodiac 
back to the same point : it consists of 27 d. 7 h. 43 m. Hence a lunar month 
IS sometimes taken in round numbers at 28 d. and this is the length of a 
ItttiM month according to the law of England. Uwis. Asir, of the Anc, 
p* 20. * 

** And 36 seponds. 
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10 d. 21 h. 12 m. Mirza Ulugh Beg has based his new 
Canon on this era of which 1002 years have elapsed to the 
present time. 


The Era of Yazdajird. 

He was the son of Shahryar Aparwez^’ b. Hurmuz b. 
Noshirwan. It began with the accession of Jamshid. After 
him every succeeding monarch renewed his designation by 
his own accession and Yazdajird also re-instituted it from 
his assumption of sovereignty.*® The years are like the 
Syro-Macedonian ; but the fraction in excess was reserved 
till at the end of 120 years, it amounted to a whole month, 
and that year was reckoned at 13 months. The first inter- 
calation was after Farwardin, and it was called by the name 
of that month. Then Urdibihisht was twice counted and 
so on. When the era was renewed under the name of 
Yazdajird, and his authority terminated in disaster, the 
continuity of intercalation was neglected. The years and 
months are artificial, solar. 963 years have since elapsed.®' 

Note on the Hijera era. “The question on what day 
the 1st Muharram of the year 1 A.H. fell is not yet de- 
cided.” (Discussion of different theories; Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, Suppl. 231). 

“Authorities are not agreed on the exact date of the 
Hidjra. According to the most usual account, it took place 
on the 8th Rabi’ I (20th Sept. 022 A.D.). But this would 
not be the date of the departure from Mecca but of the 
arrival in Medina. According to other versions, it was the 
2nd or the 12th Rabi’ I . . . . The 8th was preferred as it 
was a Monday, According to a tradition, the Prophet is 
said to have answered when asked why he observed Monday 
especially, 'on this day I was born, on this day I received 
my prophetic mission, and on this day I migrated’. The 
fixing of the Hidjra as the beginning of the Muhammadan 
era dates from the Caliph ‘Omar. The traditions which try 

** In Albiruni, Shahryar-b-Putwez. Parwez or Aparwez signifies Victorious. 
Era of Yazdajird, Kncy. Islam, Supp. 232, also Prinsep's Useful T. ii. 12. 
Kncy. Islam, iv. 178, gives Yazdigira III. (r. 632-651 A.D.) after Ardashir III. 
(r. 628-630), with “several ephemeral rulers" between them. J. S. 

*®A.D. 632. 

“In Persia, sinec the age of Zoroaster, the revolution of the sun has 
been known and celebrated as an annual festival, but after the fall of the 
Magian empire, the intercalation had been neglected : the fractions of minutes 
and hours were multiplied into days, and the date of the spring was removed 
from the sign of Aries to that of Pisces." Gibbon. Dcch and Fall. Vol. X, 
p. 367, Ed. 1797. 
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to trace it to the Prophet himself are devoid of all proba- 
bility.” {Ency. Islam, ii. 302). 

In Ency. Islam, iv. 1210 (under Zamdn), there is a full 
discussion of the calendar adopted by the Muslims. 

“Although the era of Islam begins with the 15th (16th) 
of July, 022 A.D,, the lunar year, peculiar to the Muslims, 
was not established till the year A.H. 10. When Muham- 
mad ill that year (A.D. 631) made his last pilgrimage to 
Mecca, .... he arranged . . . that the year should consist 
of 12 lunar months of 29, (28, 30) days each, and that inter- 
calation (»iosi”) was to be forbidden {Quran, ix. 36 ff.) . . . 
The Meccans had had a more or less perfect solar year 
(before this, as) the names of the mouths in part indicate 
clearly cerfain definite .seasons of the year — a situation, in 
the case of a changeable lunar 5 ’ear, evidently out of the 
question. . . . The Arabs adopted the week of the Jews and 
Chri.stians.” (K. Vollers in Ha.stings’s Encyclopaedia of 
Religion, iii. 126-127). — J. Sarkar. 

The Maliki Era. 

It is also called Jalali. The Persian Era was used at 
that period. Through the interruption of continuity in in- 
tercalation, the commencements of the years fcU into con- 
fu.sion. At the instance of Sultan Jalaluddin“ Malik Shah 
Saljuki, Omar Khayyam and several other learned men 
in.stituted this era. The beginning of the year was deter- 
mined from the sun’s entry into Aries. The years and 
months were at first Natural, but now the month is the 
ordinary Artificial, Each month consists of 30 days and 
at the end of Isfanddrtmtz, they add 5 or 6 days. Of this 
era, 516 years have elapsed. 

The Khdni Era 

dates from the reign of Ghazan” Khan and is founded on 
the Elkhani tables. The years and months are Natural, 


*’ A brilliant sketch of his life may be read in Gibbon, Ch. 57, and Enc. 
lit. iii. 211. h'or his era Ency, hlani, i. 1006 (under Djatilt), also iv. 672 
(under Tafikh) and iii. 888 (under Nawruz.) The era bejrins on 15 Maieh 
]079 A.D. 

Gbazait Kliau, Maliniud, eldest s»on of Arghun, the 8th from Mangu 
Khan aon of Jenghiz, of the Moghul Tartar or llkhanian Dynasty of Persia. 
JS*. '? A. H. 664 (A.D 1294) and was sncceeded by 

Ghiabti'ddm Au-gaptn Khada batidah Muhammad, A. 11. 703 (A. D. 1303). 

T, P. n, p. 140. The Ukliani era, m Ency. hL Supp. 232. Ghizftn Kh. 
in tbid. ii 149. 
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solar. Before its adoption the State records bore date from 
the Hijrah and the lunar year was current. By this means 
the road was opened to grievous oppression, because 31 
lunar years are eqtial to only 30 solar years and great loss 
occurred to the agriculturists, as the revenue was taken on 
the lunar years and the harvest depended on the solar. 
Abolishing this practice Ghazan Kh^ promoted the cause 
of justice by the introduction of this era. The names of 
the month are the Turkish with the addition of the word 
khdni. Of this, 293 years have elapsed. 


The lldhi Era. 

His Majesty had long desired to introduce a new com- 
putation of years and months throughout the fair regions 
of Hindustan in order that jicrplexity might give place to 
easiness. He was likewise averse to the era of the Hijra 
(Flight) which was of ominous signification, but because 
of the number of short-sighted, ignorant men who believe 
the currency of the era to be inseparable from religion. His 
Imperial Majesty in his graciousness, dearly regarding the 
attachment of the hearts o/ his subjects' did not carry out 
his design of suppressing it. Although it is evident to right- 
minded people of the world, what relevancy exists between 
the market-coin of commercial dealing and the night 
gleaming jewel of faith, and what participation between this 
chain of objective connection and the twofold cord of spiri- 
tual truth, yet the world is full of the dust of indiscrimin.i- 
tion, and the discerning are heedful of the fable of the fox®^ 
that took to flight when camels were being impressed. In 
*992 of the Novilunar year, the lamp of knowledge received 
another light from the flame of his sublime intelligence and 
its full blaze shone upon mankind. The fortunately gifted, 
lovers of truth raised their heads from the pillow of dis- 
appointment and the crooked -charactered, drowsy -willed lay 
in tlie corner of disuse. Meanwhile the imperial design was 
accomplished. Amir Fathullah Shirazi,*® the representative 


Gulistan I. Story XVI. ‘What connection, Madcap*, they said to him 
*has a camel with thee and what resemblance hast thou to it?’ ‘Peace!* 
he answered ‘for if the envious should, to serve their own ends, say**— “This 
is a camel,** who would care about my release so as to inquire into my 
condition ?** 

The Ilfihi era was introduced by Akbar at the beginning of the 29th year 
of his reign, 8th Rabi-ul Awwal 992 A.H.=;]0th March 1584 [Akbarnamah, 
tr. iii. 644,) Priusep, Useful Tables, ii. 37. 

** See Ain Akb. trans., Vol. 1, p. 33, n. 
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of ancient sages, the paragon of the house of wisdom, set 
himself to the fulfilment of this object, and taking as his 
base the recent Gurgani Canon, began the era with the 
accession of his Im]x:rial Majesty. The splendour of visible 
sublimity which had its manifestation in the lord of the 
universe commended iteelf to this chosen one, especially as 
it also concentrated the leadership of the world of spiritual- 
ity, and for its cognition by vassals of auspicious mind, the 
characteristics of the divine essence were ascribed to it, and 
the glad tidings of its perpetual adoption proclaimed. The 
years and months are natural, solar, without intercalation 
and the Persian names of the -months and day^s have been 
left unaltered. The days of the month are reckoned from 
29 to 32, and the two days of the last are called Roz o Shah 
(Day and Night)". The names of the months of each era are 
tabiilated for facility of reference. [Tr.’s note. The Uighur 
and Coptic months are spelt differently by Albiruni from 
Abul Fazl. The spelling of the Jewish month names also 
is incorrect in the printed text of the Ain.] 
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The events of the world recorded in chronological 
sequence, are accounted the science of history, and he who 
is proficient in them, is a historian. Many writings in this 
branch of knowledge regarding India, Khata, the Franks, 
Jews and other peoples are extinct. Of the Muhammadan 
sect, the first who in Hijaz occupied himself with this subject 
was Muhammad-b-Ishaq, then follow Wahab-b-Murabbih, 
Waqidi, Asma’i, Tabari, Abu A’bdullah Muslim-b- 
Quta 3 ’bah, Aa’tham of Kufa, Muhammad Muqanna, Hakim 
A’li Miskawaih, Fakhruddin Muhammad-b-Ali, Daud 
Sulaiman Binakiti, Abul Fataj, ‘Imadu-ddin-b-Kathir, 
Muqaddasi, Abu Hanifah Dinawari, Muhammad -b- Abdullah 
Masa’udi, Ibn Khallakan, Yafa'i, Abu Nasr Utbi ; amongst 
the Persians, Firdausi Tusi, Abul Hasan Baihaqi, Abul 
Hnsain author of the Tdrikh-i-Khusrau’i, Khwajah Abul 
Fazl Baihaqi, A’bbas-b-Mu.sa’b, Ahmad-b-Sayyar, Abu 
Ishaq Bazz’az, Muhammad Balkhi, Abul Qasini Ka’bi, 
Abu’l Hasan Farsi, Sadruddin Muhammad author of the 
Tdjul-Maasir, {Corona mommentorum), Abu Abdtrllah 
Juzjani (author of the Tahaqat-i-Ndsiri), Kabiruddin Iraqi, 
Abul Qasim Kashi, author of Ztihdah {Lactis jlos), Khwajah 
Abul Fazl, author of the Makhzan ul Baldqhat {Promtuariwn 
cloqucniKv) and Fadhdil-ul-MuJuh {Virtutes principum 
pra>s1anfes) A’lauddin Juwaini, brother of the Khwajah 
Shamsuddin, author of a Diwan, (he wrote the Tdrikh 
Jahdnknshd, Historia orbis icrrarum victrix), Hamdullah 
Mu.staufi Qazwini, Qadhi Nidham Baydhawi, Khwajah 
Rashid! Tabib, Hafiz Abru, and other tru.stworthy writers. 

For a long time pa.st, likewise, it has been the practice 
to record current events bj' a chronogram and to make the 
computation of }'ears appear from a single word, a hemis- 
tich and the like, and this too they term a date; as for 
instance, for the accession of his Majesty, they have devi.sed 
the words Nasrat-i-Akbar (virtoria insignis) and Kdm 
Bakhsh {Optatis respondens), but the ancients practised it 
little : thus the following was written on Avicenna, — 


The Demonstration of Truth, Abu A‘li Sina, 

Entered Jn Shaja* (373) from non-existence into being. 
In Shasa (391) he acquired complete knowledge. 

In Takaz (427) he bade the world farewell, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 

"The whole of this series of authors is taken bodily 
and in the same order by Abul Fazl from the Raudhat-us- 
Safa without acknowledgement." (H. S. Jarett.) 

For convenience of printing and also of study, Jarrett’s 
notes on the ancient authors, a 'bare list of whose names is 
given by Abul Fazl, have been here collected in one place, 
instead of being dispersed as separate footnotes. For more 
modem and detailed information consult the Encyclopedia 
of Islam under each name." (/. Sarkar.) 

Md.-b-Ishdq , — author of the well-known work Al 
Maghdzi wa’s Siyar (expeditiones bellicse et biographiae) ; 
he was a native of Medina and as a traditionist held a high 
rank, and regarded by Al-Bukhari and As-Shafa’i as the 
first authority on the Muslim conquests. He died at 
Baghdad A.H. 151 (A.D. 768). It is from his work that 
Ibn Hisham extracted the materials for his life of the 
Prophet. 

Wahab-b-Murabbih , — ^was a native of Yaman and one 
of the "Abna", i.e., a descendant of one of the persian 
soldiers settled there. He died at Sana’a in Yaman A.H. 
110, in Muharram (April-May A.D. 728) — (others say in 
114 or 116) at the age of 90. He was a great tr.insmitter 
of narrations and legends. A great part of the information 
given by Moslem historians regarding the pre-Islamic 
history of Persia, Greece, Yaman, Egypt, etc., conies from 
him. He was an audacious liar, as Moslem critics of a 
later period discovered. Ibn Khali. De. SI. IV. p. 672-3. 

Wdqidi , — ^Abu A’bdullah, Muhammad-b-Omar. Waqid, 
al Waqidi, a native of Mecca, author of the well-known 
‘'Conquests” of the Moslems, bom A.H. 130 (Sept. A.D. 
745), died on the eve of Monday 11 Zul Hijjah, A.H. 206 
(27th April A.D. 823). 

AsmaH , — ^Abu Sa‘id A‘bdu’1 Malik-b-Kuraib al 
Asma’i, the celebrated philologer, a complete master of 
Arabic. He was a native of Basra, but removed to Baghdad 
in the reign of Harun-ar-Rashid. It is said he knew by 
heart 16,000 pieces of verse; bora A.H. 122 (A.D. 740) 
and died in Safar A.H. 213 (March- April A.D. 728). 
Ency. Isl. i. 490. 

Tabari , — Abu Jafar M-b-Jarir at-Tabari, author of the 
Great Commentary of the Qurdn and of the celebrated 
history. He is regarded as an exact traditionist, born A.H. 

0 
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2‘24 (A.D. 838-9) at Amol in Tabaristan and died at Bagh- 
dad A.H. 319 (A.D. 923). Ency. Isl. iv. 578. 

Abu Abdullah Muslim.— {213-270 A.H.) A native of 
Dinawar, some say of Marw, author of the Kitab-ul- 
Ma'arif and Addb-ul-Kdtib (=tlie Writer’s Guide); the 
first a work of general knowledge, from which Eichhorn 
extracted his genealogies of the Arabs published in his 
Monumenta historice A rabunt : it contains a number of 
short biographical notices of the early Moslems. 

Aa'tham Kufi, — Muliammad-b-A’li, known as Aa’sini 
Kufi; his work the Futuh Aa’thim (H.K.) is a short 
account of events from the death of the prophet to the 
death of Husain at Karbala. It was translated into Persian 
by Ahmad -b-Mustaufi. 

Md. Muqanna ’, — ^Freytag gives his name from the 
Scholia as Muhammad -b-Ohmaizah. He is said to have 
been called Muqanna’ from the veil he wore to proteet the 
beauty of his person. He squandered his wealth in lavish 
gifts and in the time of the Omayyads was still living, of 
much account with his people, but in poverty. Not to be 
confounded with Abu ‘Amr (afterwards Abu Md.) Ihn al 
Muqaffa’ {Ency. Islam ii. 404), who was known as the 
Katib or Secretary and was the author of some celebrated 
epistles, and also translated Kalila and Damna into Arabic. 

Abu Alt Alunad-h-Miskawaih , — a Persian of good 
birth and distinguished attainments. He was treasurer tc 
Malik Adhd-ud-daulah-b-Buwaih, who placed the utmost 
trust in him. He was the author of several works. Abul 
Faraj relates {Hist. Dynast, p, 328) that Avicenna con- 
sulted him on a certian abstruse point; and finding him 
slow of intelligence and incapable of solving his difficulty, 
left him. His death is placed about A.H. 420. 

Daud Sulaiman Binakiti , — author of the Raudhat-ul- 
Albdb {Viridarium cordatorum) a compendium of Persian 
history'. He lived tempore Jinghiz Khan and wrote on the 
history of Khatai kings at the request or command of 
Sultan Abu Said Bahadur. 

^Abul haraj , — (!) 897-967 A.D., author of the great 
Kitdb al Aghani, (2) Barhebraeus, 1226-1286, author of a 
famous Universal History (See Ency. Isl. under the above 
two names). 

Hafidh I’wadMddtn,— Ismail-b-A’bdu’llah ad Dimashqi 
di^ in A*H« 774 (A.D. 1372). The name of big history is 
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^Al Biday ah wa‘l Nihdyah {Initiwn et finis) &nd is con- 
tinued to his o\m time. 

Muqaddasi, — ^There are several of this name. Shams- 
uddin Abdullah was the author of a geo^aphy entitled 
Ahsanu’l taqasim fi Ma’rifati’l aqalim, a description of the 
seven climates, died A.H. 341 (A.D. 1049, Ency. Isl. iii. 
708); a second Husamuddin Md. b. A’bul Wahid author 
of a work on judicial decisions ; died A.H. 642 (A.D. 1245) ; 
a third, probably the one alluded to, Shahabuddin Abu 
Mahmud as Shafa’i author of the work Muthirul Gharam ila* 
Zidratil Quds wdl Sham {Liber ctipidinem excitans lliero- 
solyma et Damascum visendi). He died in 765 (A.D. 1363). 
H. K. 

Abu Hanifa Ahmad -b-Daud ad Dinawari, author of a 
work Islah ul Maniiq {Emendatio sermonis). He died 290 
(A.D. 902) H. K. 

Masdudi, — author of the Muruj-iid-Dahdb . {Praia 
Auria) which he composed in the reign of the Caliph Mutia' 
Billah and many other works. It begins with the creation 
of the world, and is continued through the Caliphs to his 
own time. He died in Cairo in 346 A.H. (A.D. 957). Ency. 
Isl. iii. 403. 

Ibn Khallakan, — ^tlie famous biographer : his work the 
Wafayatul Aa’yan containing the lives of illustrious men 
is well-known. It was composed in Egypt under Sultan 
Bay bars of the Mameluke dynasty. He has given a few 
particulars of his life at the close of this work which was 
finished in A.H. 672 (A.D. 1278-4). He was born in 608 
(A.D. 1211) and died in 681 (A.D. 1282, Ency. Isl., ii. 
396). , 

Abdullah~b-Asa’d al Yafa’i al Yamani, died 768 A.H. 
(A.D. 1266). . He wrote the Mirat ul Jandn wa Ebrat ul 
Yakdhdn (speculum cordis et exemplum vigilantis), a his- 
torical work beginning with the Flight and continued to 
his own time. Another is the Raudhatul Riahin {Viridarium 
hyacinthorum) containing lives of Moslem saints. Ency. 
Isl, iv. 1134. 

Utbi, — ^author of the Tdrikh Yamini which contains the 
history of the Ghaznivide Sultan Yamin ud Daulah Mahmud- 
b-Subuktigin of whom he was a contemporary : it is brought 
down to the year 427 (A.D. 1036-7). 

Baihaqi,~—{1) Abu Hasan’ Ali-b-Zayd al Baihaqi 
author of Wishdhi Dumyatil Qasr : a supplement to the 
Dumyat ul Qasr of al Bakharzi the poet, who died A.H. 407 
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(A.D. 1075), and author of work called Tdrikhi Baihaq. 
Ency. Isl., i. 692. 

Baihaqi,—{2) Abul Fazl Md. b. Husain, author of a 
history of the Ghaznavids in more than 30 vols,, of which 
only five volumes covering the reign of Masa'ud b. Mahmud 
has been preserved. Ency. Islam, i. 692-693. 

Abul Husain, — ^Muhammad-b-Sulaiman A1 Asha’ri; 
the Tdrikh Khusrawi, is a history of the Persian kings. 

Abbas b. Musa’b , — author of the Tdrikh Khordsdn. 

Ahmad-b-Sayydr-b-Ayyuh , — ^the Hafidh, Abul Hasan 
al Marwazi, a traditionist of great repute and accuracy. 
Died A.H. 268, A.D. 881. Abul Mahasin V. II. p. 45. 

Abu Ishaq-Muhammad-b-al Bazzdz was the author of 
a history of Herat. 

Muhammad-b-Akil al Balkhi-d — A.H. 310 (A.D. 928). 
(Abul Mahasin II. p. 235) author of a history of Balkh. 
H. K. 

Abu"l Qdsim Ali-b-Mahmud, author of a history of 
Balkh. 

Abu*l Hasan , — ^Abdul Ghafir-b-Ismail Al Farsi, author 
of the Siydq fi daili tdrikh Nishabur (Cursm orationis appen- 
div ad historiam Nishaburae). He died A.H. 627 (A.D. 
1132). H. K. 

Juzjdni , — ^The Tabaqdt-i Ndsiri is on the military expe- 
dition.s of Nasiruddin Mahmud Shah-b-IJtami.sh of Delhi, 
The name of the author is Abu Omar, Othman-b-Muham- 
mad al Minhaj, Siraj al Juzjani. Translated by Raverty in 
Biblio. Indica series. 

Kabiruddin Irdqi , — son of Tajuddin Iraqi, who wrote 
of the conquests of Sultan Alauddin Khilji. He was a 
skilled rhetorician, and writer ; see a slight sketch of him in 
the Tdrikh Firoz Shdhi, of Ziauddin Bami, p. 361. 

Abul Qdsim Jamdluddin Muhammad,—^. 836 (A.D. 
1432), author of the Zubdatut Tawdrikh, in Persian. 

Abul Fadhl Ubaidullah — (H.K. : in Raudhal us Safa, 
‘Abdullah) -b-Abi Nasr Ahmad-b-Ali-b-al Mikal ; both the 
works mentioned are historical. 

Alauddin Aia Malik al Juwaini,— the author of the 
Jahdn Kushd* a Persian history, Ency. Isl., i. 1067-1070, 
under D juwaini. 

Hamdullah Qazvini,— author of the Tdrikh Guzida 
{Presstantissima ex historia,) which ranks among the best 
general histories of the East, written for the Wazir Ghiat- 
buddin Muhammad. It was first composed in 50,000 verses, 
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and then turned into prose about A.H. 730 (A.D. 1329* 
30). Ency. Isl., ii. 844. 

Qadhi Nasiruddin Abdullah-h-Omar al Baidhawi-d — 
A.H. 684 (A.D. 1285), author of the Nidhamut Tawdrikh 
(Ordo historiarum), a compendium of Persian history with 
an account of Moslem dynasties from the house of Umayyah 
to that of Khwarazm and the Mongols (1275 A.D.). Ency. 
Isl., i. 590. 

Khj. Rashidi, — ^Khwajali Rashiduddin Fadhlullah, 
Tabib, “one of the greatest hi.storians of Persia (put to 
death in 718, A.D. 1318), author of the Jamiut Tawdrikh 
{Historia universalis). He began it just before the death 
of Ghazan Khan A.H. 704 (1304 A.D.). His successor 
Khudabandah Muhammad ordered him to complete it and 
preface it with his name and to add to the history of the 
Jingiz dynasty, a more general account, Ency. Isl., iii. 
1124. 

Hdfidh Abru, — Shihabuddin Abdullah b. Lutfullah b. 
Abdur Rashid al Khwafi (and not al-Haravi), author of the 
Zubdatut Tawdrikh composed for Baisonghor Mirza, an 
account of the principal events and strange or extraordinary 
occurrences recorded in the history of the world, carried 
down to A.H. 829 (1425 A.D.). He died in 834 (A.D. 
1430). Ency. Isl., ii. 213. 

Avicenna, — ^The full n^ine of this philosopher is Abu 
Ali Husain-b-Abdullah-b-Sina, as Shaikh, ar-Rais. He is 
therefore known in the East as Ibn Sina and Pur-i-Sina, 
from his father’s name. Ency. Isl., ii. 419-420 (under Ibn 
Sina). He was bom in Bukhara A.H, 370 (A.D. 980) and 
died in 428 (A.D. 1036) at the age of 58, 


A’IN I. 

The Provincial Viceroy, Sipah Sdldr, literally, 
Commander of the Forces.^ 

He is the vicegerent of His Majesty. The troops and 
people of the provinces are under his orders and their welfare 
depends upon his just administration. He must seek the 

** The Sii>ah*SAIflr’s duties are described also in a farmWn of Akbar included 
in MitaM^Ahinadi (Gaekwad’s Or. Series), i. 163-170. See Mughal Adminis- 
tration by Jadunath Sarkar, 3rd ed., ch. iv. §2 for further details and 
references to additional sources. The distiiitcioii between the provincial 
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will of God in all that he undertakes and be constant in 
praise and supplication. He must never lay aside the con- 
sideration of the people’s prosperity nor suffer his zeal to 
sleep. He must not be prompt to vain converse or asperity 
of manner. Vigilance and the due distinction of ranks must 
be his care, especially towards subordinates near his person 
and of&cials at a distance. What is the duty of dependents 
must not be committed to his sons, and what these can 
perform he should not execute himself. In all transactions 
he should confide in one wiser than himself and if he can 
find none such, he should confer with a few chosen indivi- 
duals and weigh carefully their deliberations. 

It haps at times, the hoary sage 
May fail at need in counsel right, 

And unskilled hands of tender age 
A chance shaft wing within the white. 

[S'adi, Gulistan, Ch. 3.1 


He should not admit many men to his secret councils, 
for the prudent, zealous, warm, disinterested adviser is rare, 
lest one of them should ])rovoke dissension, and opportunities 
for timely action escape. He should regard his office of 
command as that of a guardian, and exercise caution, and 
making a knowledge of the disposition of men a rule of 
government, live as it behoves his office. L^evity and anger 
he should keep binder the restraint of reason. He should 
reclaim the rebellious by a just insight into the conduct of 
affairs and by good counsel, failing which, he should be 
.swift to punish by reprimands, threats, imprisonment, 
stripes or amputation of limb, but he must use the utmost 
deliberation before severing the bond of the principle of life. 
He should not pollute his tongue with abuse which is the 
manner of uois 3 ’- vagabonds of the market place. He should 
refrain from the use of oaths in speech for this is imputing 
falsehood to himself by implication and distrust in the person 
he addresses. In judicial investigations, he should not be 


Viceroy {sipah bSlctt) and Ihe rcveime-liead (diwUu) is as old as the first 
government set up b} the Arabs after the conquest of Egypt : **In tlie early 
centuries of Arab rule (in tvio political functions are sharply distin- 

gutshedp the governorship end the treasury. The governor, Amir, had control 
ovtt the miliUiry autl police only . . Alongside of him was tht head of 

the treasury the Mwiil. . . . These two officials had to keep a strict watch 
on one auolhcr. » (C. H. Becker in Ency. Islam, ii. 13.) These provincial 
vicc^ys were afterways called nazims and suhah-ddrs, Akbar divided his 
empire into 12 provinces and appointed a uniform set of officials to each, 
first in hts 24lh regnal year (1579). See Akbarnamah, tr. ii. 413. ly. Sarkar,} 
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satisfied with witnesses and oaths, but pursue them by 
manifold inquiries, by the study of physiognomy and the 
exercise of foresight, nor, laying the burden of it on others, 
live absolved from solicitude. 

Beware lest justice to that judge belong. 

Whose own ill-deed hath wrought the suppliant’s wrong. 

Let him not inflict the distress of expectation upon 
supplicants for justice. He should shut his eyes against 
faults and accept excuses, and adopt such a course of conduct 
as will not disparage his good breeding and dignity. He 
should not intefere with any man’s creed. A wise man, 
in worldly affairs that are transient, seeks not his own loss, 
why then should he knowingly abandon the spiritual life 
that is eternal, for if it be true, disturbance is criminal and 
if otherwise it is the malady of ignorance and is deserving 
of kind treatment. Each division of tlie kingdom, he .should 
entrust to zealous upright men and provide for the safety 
of the roads by the establishment of trusty guards and from 
time to time receive' reports of them. He should select for 
purposes of secret intelligence honest, provident, truthful 
and unavaricious men, and if such needful individuals are 
not to be obtained, in every affair he should associate several 
who are unknown to each other and inspecting their .several 
reports thus ascertain the truth. His expenditure should 
be less than his income, and from his treasury he should 
supply the needy, especially those who loose not their 
tongues in solicitation. He should never be negligent of 
the supplies and accoutrements of the troops. He should 
not refrain from the practice of horsemanship, and .should 
use the bow and the matchlock and command this exercise 
to his men. In attaching individuals to his own person and 
in the increase of confidence, he should employ a cautious 
circumspection. Many are the evil dispositioned and 
licentious of nature who profess sincerity and sell tneraselves 
at a high price. He should turn his attention to the increa.se 
of agriculture and the flourishing condition of the land and 
earn the gratitude of the people by the faithful discharge of 
his obligations and account the befriending of the agricul- 
turists as an excellent service to the Almighty. He should 
retain impartial collectors of revenue and from time to time 
obtain information regarding tjieir actions. Let him store 
for himself a goodly reward in the making of reservoirs, 
wells, watercourses, gardens, serais and other pious founda- 
tions, and set about the repairing of what has fElleu into 
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ruin. He should not be given to retirement nor be un- 
settled in mind which is the manner of recluses, nor make 
a practice of associating with the common ^ple nor be ever 
surrounded by a crowd which is the fashion of blind wor- 
shippers of outward appearances. 

Court not the world nor to it wholly die ; 

Walk wisely : neither phcenix be nor fly. 

Let him hold in honour the chosen servants of God, 
and entreat the assistance of spiritually-minded anchorites 
and of mendicants of tangled hair and naked of foot. The 
imploring of blessings from the sun and the solar lamp, he 
should not consider as its deification or a worshipping of 
fire.®' Let him accustom himself to night vigils and par- 
take of sleep and food in moderation. He should pass the 
dawn and the evening in meditation and pray at noon and 
at midnight. When he is at leisure from worldly affairs 
and introspection of conscience, he should study works of 
•idiilosophy and act according to their precepts. If this does 
not satisfy his mind, he should peruse the spiritual admo- 
nitions of the Ma'snawi fof Jalal-ud-din Rumi] and regard- 
less of the letter imbibe its spirit. He should entertain his 
mind with the instructive stories of Kalila and Damna, and 
thus gaining a knowledge of the vicissitudes of life, regard 
the experience of the ancients as his own. Let him apply 
him.self to the cultivation of true knowledge and put aside 
childish tales. Let him associate with a discreet and 
trusty friend and give him permission to look carefully into 
his daily conduct in order that he may privately represent 
whatever, in the balance of his discretion, appears blame- 
worthy and if at any time his penetration should be at fault 
he .should not be thereat displeased for men have ever been 
backward in uttering a displeasing truth especially in a 
.season of anger when reason slumbers and the spirit is 
aflame. Courtiers, for the most part, seek pretexts of 
evasion and lend a false coloiiring to error, and if perchance 
one of them should be really concerned, he will hold his peace 
for fear, for he is indeed difficult to find who would prefer 
another’s benefit to his own injury. Let him not be roused 
to anger by the representations of detractors, but rest in the 
path of circumspection, for men of evil nature, dissemblers 
in speech, palm off their tales with the semblance of truth 
and representing themselves as disinterested, labour to in- 


" See Vol. I, pp. 20(^202. 
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jure others. He should not consider himself as fixed of 
residence but hold himself e\'er ready for a summons to the 
presence. Let him not be malevolent, but prefer courtesy 
and gentlen^s. He should not subvert ancient families but 
let an illustrious ancestry redeem unworthy successors. Let 
him see that the younger among his followers when they 
meet, use the greeting A llah u dMar," ‘God is greatest’, and 
the elder reply Jalla-jaldluhu, ‘His majesty is eminent’. Let 
him not take as food a sheep or a goat of under one year and 
he should abstain from flesh for a month after the anniver- 
sary of his birthday. He shall not eat of anything that he 
has himself killed. He should restrict himself in sensual 
gratification and approach not a pregnant woman. The 
food which is bestowed in memor}' of the deceased, he should 
prepare each year on his birthday and regale the needy. 

With heavenly treasures store thy grave — ^provide 

While yet in life — ^none may when he hath died. 

[Gulistan.'] 

When the sun advances from one sign of the zodiac to 
another, let him offer up a thanksgiving and discharge 
cannon and musketry to arouse the slumberers in forgetful- 
ness. ' At the first beams of the world-illumining sun and 
at midnight which is the turning point of its re-ascension, 
let him sound the kettle-drum and enforce vigilance. 


A’lN* II. 


The Faujddr. 

In the same way that His Majesty, for the prosperity 
of the empire, has appointed a Commander of the forces for 


Allahit afebar.^This forumla, us the briefest expressiou o£ the absolute 
buperiority of the One God (Allah) over the idols of the^pagan Arabs, is used 
in Muslim life iu different circumstances, in which the idea of Allah, Mis 
greatness an'd goodness is suggested. . . . The call to the dailw prayer iasan) 
18 opened with a four-fold takbir (sthe cry Allah» dkbar,) The Prophet is 
said to have uttered very frequently the takbir during the Hajj. (Ency, 
Islam, iv. 627 under takbir,) 

Akbar*8 order for its general use as a form of salutation among the 
public in tte place of the customary salUm 'aUtikum (sanctified by its frequent 
occurrence in the QurUn, xvi. 34, xzxix. 73 &c.), lid the ignorant populace 
to believe that he wished to be acknowledged as God. "Ais caused great 
commotion,** (Badayuni, tr. ii. 306.) For Abul Faal*s veieation at this mis- 
repreMtati<m» AkbarfOmah, tr. iii. 397, V. Smith’s Akbar, p. 177 (’’ambiguous 
phmse'*), 218 and n. [/. SarllMir.] 

6 
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each province, so by his rectitude of judgment and trise 
statesmanship he apportions several pargannahs to the care 
of one of his trusty, just and disinterested servants,® appre- 
ciative of what is equitable, and faithful to his engagemrats ; 
and him they style by the above name. As a subordinate 
and assistant he holds the first place. Should a cultivator or 
a collector of the crown lands or an assignee of government 
estates prove rebellious, he .should induce him to submit by 
fair words, and if this fail, he shall take the written evidence 
of the principal officers and proceed to chastise him. He 
should pitch his camp in the neighbourhood of the body of 
rebels and at every opportunity inflict loss upon their persons 
and property but not risk at once a general engagement. If 
the affair can be concluded with the infantry he should not 
employ cavalry. He should not be rash in attacking a fort, 
but encamp beyond bowshot and the reach of its gtms and 
musketry, and obstruct the roads of communication. He 
should be vigilant against night attacks and devise a place 
of retreat, and be constant in patrolling. When he has 
captured the rebel camp, he must observe equity in the 
division of the spoil and reserve a fifth for the royal exche- 
quer. If a balance of revenue be due from the village, this 
should be first taken into account. He should constantly 
inspect the horses and accoutrements of the troops. If a 
trooper^ be without a horse, his comrades should be assessed 
to provide for him and if a horse be killed in action, it should 
be made good at the expense of the State. He must duly 
furnish a roll of the troops present and absent, to the royal 
court and ever bear in mind the duty erf carrying out its 
sacred ordinances. 


A’IN III. 

The Mir A’ dl and the Qdsi. 

Although the supreme authority and the redress of 
grievances rests with sovereign monarchs, yet the capacity 
of a single person is inadequate to the superintendence of 


. duties of the fmjtar (modern district magistrate cum anperiu- 

teodent rf polin and c^niandant of local forces but not collector), aee 
Sarkar’s Mughal AdntinUtration. 3rd. ed., IV. $ 4, ' ^ 
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tlie entire administration. It is therefore necessary that he 
should appoint one of his discreet and unbiassed servants 
as his judiciary delegate. This perscm must not be content 
with witnesses and oaths, but hold diligent investigation of 
the first importance, for the inquirer is uninformed and the 
two litigants are cognisant of the facts. Without full 
inquiry, and just insight, it is difficult to acquire requisite 
certitude. From the excessive depravity of human nature 
and its covetousness, no dependence can be placed on a 
witness or his oath. By impartiality and knowledge of 
character, he should distinguish the oppressed from the 
oppressor and boldly and equitably take action on his con- 
clusions. He must begin with a thorough interrogation 
and learn the circumstances of the case ; and should keep in 
view what is fitting in each particular and take the question 
in detail, and in this manner set down separately the 
evidence of each witness. When he has accomplished his 
task with intelligence, deliberation and jjerspicacity, he 
should, for a time, turn to other business and keep his 
counsel from others. He should then take up the case and 
reinvestigate and inquire into it anew, and with discrimina- 
tion and singleness of view search it to its core. If capacity 
and vigour are not to be found united, he should appoint two 
persons, one to investigate whom they call a Qazi;*® the 
other the Mir A’dl to carry out his finding. 


A’IN IV. 

The Kotivat.^' 

The appropriate jjcrson for this office should be 
vigorous, experienced, active, deliberate, patient, astute 
and humane. Through his watchfulness and night patrol- 
ling the citizens should enjoy the repose of security, and 
the evil-disposed lie in the slough of non-existence. He 
should keep a register of houses, and frequented roads, and 
engage the citizens in a pledge of reciprocal assistance, and 


" Qazi in Sarkafb Mughal AdminUtration, Cli. II, § 7 
•^Kotwal in aid.. Oi. IV. § S, MifaU-Ahmadi, !. 108. Tn the later 
Mugb^ Empire the inspection of markets was often entrusted to the 
muhtasib (from Aurangzib's reign) 
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bind them to a common participation of weal ^ and woe. 
He should form a quarter by the union of a certain number 
of habitations, and name one of his intelligent subordinate 
for its superintendence and receive a daily report under his 
seal of those who enter or leave it, and of whatever events 
therein occur. And he should appoint as a spy one among 
the obscure residents with whom the other should have no 
acquaintance, and keeping their reports in writing, employ 
a heedful scrutiny. He should establish a separate serai 
and cause unknown arrivals to alight therein, and by the 
aid of divers detectives take account of them. He should 
minutely observe the income and expenditure of the various 
classes of men and by a refined address, make his vigilance 
reflect honour on his administration. Of every guild of 
artificers, he should name one as guildmaster, and another 
as broker, by whose intelligence the business of purchase 
and sale should be conducted. From these also he should 
require frequent reports. He should see to the open 
thoroughfare of the streets and erect barriers at the 
entrants and secure freedom from defilement. When 
night is a little advanced, he should prohibit people from 
entering or leaving the city. He should set the idle to 
some handicraft. He should remove former grievances 
and forbid any one from forcibly entering the house of 
another. He shall discover thieves and the goods they 
have .stolen or be responsible for the loss. He should so 
direct that no one shall demand a tax or cess (bd/ wa tamghd) 
.save on arms, elephants, horses, cattle, camels, sheep, 
goats and merchandise. In every Subah a slight impost 
shall be levied at an appointed place. Old coins should be 
given in to be melted down or consigned to the treasury as 
bullion. He should suffer no alteration of value in the gold 
and silver coin of the realm, and its diminution by wear in 
circulation, he shall recover to the amount of the deficiency. 
He should use his discretion in the reduction of prices and 
not allow purcliases to be made outside the city. The rich 
shall not take beyond what is necessary for their consump- 
tion. Hs shall examine the weights and make the ser not 
more nor less than thirty dams. In the gaz hereinafter to 
be mcAtumed, he should permit neither decrease or increase, 
and r&^n the people from the making, the dispensing, 
the buying or selling of wine, but refrain from invading the 
pnvacy of domestic Ufe. Of the property of a deceased or 
pwssmg person who may have no heir, he shall take an 
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inventoiy and keep it in his care. He should reserve sepa- 
rate ferries and wells for men and women. 

He should appoint persons of respectable character to 
supply the public watercourses, and prohibit women from 
riding on horseback. He should direct that no ox or buSalo 
or horse, or camel be slaughtered, and forbid the restriction 
of personal liberty and the selling of slaves. He should 
not sufFer a woman to be burnt against her inclination, nor 
a criminal deserving of death, to be impaled, nor any one to 
be circumcised under the age of twelve. Above this limit 
of age, the permission may be accorded. Religious enthu- 
siasts, calenders, and dishonest tradesmen he should exjxil 
or deter from their course of conduct, but he should be 
careful in this matter not to molest a God-fearing recluse, 
or persecute barefooted wandering anchorites. He should 
allot separate quarters to butchers, hunters of animals, 
washers of the dead, and sweepers, and restrain men from 
associating with such stony-hearted gloomy-dispositioned 
creatures. He shall amputate the hand of any who is the 
pot-companion of an executioner, and the finger of such as 
converse with his family. He should locate the cemetery 
outside of, and to the west of the city. He should prohibit 
his adherents from wearing sombre garments in mourning 
and induce them to wear red. From the first till the nine- 
teenth of the month of Farwardin, during the whole month 
of Aban, the days of the sun's passage from one sign of the 
zodiac to another, vis., the first of every solar month, the 
sixteenth of the same, the Ilahi festivals, the days of the 
eclipse of the sun and moon, and on the first day of the 
week, he shall prohibit men from slaughtering animals, but 
hold it lawful as a necessity for feeding animals used in 
hunting and for the sick. He shall remove the place of 
execution to without the city and see that the Ilahi festivals 
are observed. He shall have lamps lit on the night of the 
Naiuroz (New Year’s day) and on the night of the 19th of 
Farwardin. On the eve of a festival, as well as on the 
festival itself he shall cause a kettle-drum to be sounded 
at each watch. In the Persian and Hindu almanacs, he 
shall cause the Ilahi era to be adopted and the beginning of 
the month according to the Hindu nomenclature he shall 
place in Shukla-pacwh. 
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A’IN V. 

The ‘Aml-guzar or Collector of the Revenue. 

Should be a friend of the agriculturist. Zeal and 
truthfulness should be his rule of conduct. He should con- 
sider himself the representative of the lord parajnount and 
establish himself where every one may have easy access to 
him without the intervention of a mediator. He should 
deal with the contumacious and the dishonest by admoni- 
tion and if this avail not, proceed to chastisement, nor 
should he be in apprehension of the land falling waste. 
He should not cease from punishing highway robbers, 
murderers and evildoers, nor from heavily mulcting them, 
and so administer that the cry of complaint shall be stilled. 
He should assist the needy husbandman with advances of 
money and recover them gradually. And when through 
tlie exertions of the village headman the full rental is 
received, he should allow him half a biswah^^ on each bigha, 
or otherwise reward him according to the measure of his 
services. He should ascertain the extent of the soil in 
cultivation and weigh each several jx>rtion in the scales of 
TOrsonal observation and be acquainted with its quality. 
The agricultural value of land varies in different districts 
and certain soils are adapted to cei'tain crops. He should 
deal differently, therefore, with each agriculturist and take 
his case into consideration. He should take into account 
with discrimination the engagements of former collectors 
and remedy the produce of ignorance or dishonesty. He 
should strive to bring waste lands into cultivation and take 
heed that what is in cultivation fall not waste. He should 
stimulate the increase of valuable produce and remit some- 
what of the assessment with a view to its augmentation. 
And if the husbandman cultivate less and urge a plausible 
excuse, let him not accept it. Should there be no waste 
land in a village and a husbandman be caj^able of adding 
to his cultivation, he should allow him land in some other 
^^llage. 

He should be just and provident in his measurements. 
Let hkn increase the facilities of the husbandman year by 
year, and under the pledge of his engagements, take noth- 
ing beyond the actual area Under tillage. Should some 

'* The 20th part of a bfgha. 
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prefer to engage by measurement and others by appraise- 
ment of crops, let him forward the contracts with all 
despatch to the royal presence. Let him not make it a 
practice of taking only in cash payments but also in kind. 
This latter is effected in several ways. First, kankut : kan 
in the Hindi language signifies grain, and kut, estimate. 
The whole land is taken either by actual mensuration or 
by pacing it, and the standing crops estimated in the 
balance of inspection. The experienced in these matters 
say that this comes little short of the mark. If any doubt 
arise, the crops should be cut and estimated in three lots, 
the good, the middling and the inferior, and the hesitation 
removed. Often, too, the land taken by appraisement, 
gives a sufficiently accurate return. Secondly, batai, also 
called bhaoU, the crops are reaped and stacked and divided 
by agreement in the presence of the parties. But in this 
case several intelligent inspectors are required, otherwise 
the evil-minded and false are given to deception. Thirdly, 
khet batai, when they divide the fields after they are sown. 
Fourthly, Idng batai; after cutting the grain, they form it 
in heaps and divide it among themselves, and each takes 
his share home to clean it and turn it to profit. If it be not 
prejudicial to the husbandman, he may take the value of 
the corn-bearing land in cash at the market rate. If on 
this land they sow the best kinds of produce,® in the first 
year he should remit a fourth of the usual assessment. If 
at the time of collection, the better produce is found to be 
larger in quantity than the previous year, but less land 
cultivated, and the revenue ^ the same, let him not be 
provoked or removed to contention. He should always seek 
to satisfy the owner of the crops. . He should not entrust the 
appraisement to the headman of the village lest it give rise 
to remissness and incompetence and undue authority be 
conferred on highhanded oppressors, but he should deal 
with each husbandman, present his demand, and separately 
and civilly receive his dues. 

He must take security from land surveyors, assessors 
and other officers of revenue. He should supply the officials 
engaged in the land measurements, for each day on which 


** JhisH-KdmU 6ucli as sugar, pSn, indigo, opium or cotton in contradis* 
tinction to fins-i^Udna, inferior crops, sucli a$ mai^e, 
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they are employed, with 16 dams and 31 sets, and as a 
monthly ration, on the following scale : 

Floor. Oil. Grain. Vegetables 
ser ser ser sc. 

dSm 

Superintendent of survey ... 6 7 4 

Writer ... ... 4 5^ 4 4 

Land surveyor and four 

thanadars, each ... 8 1 5 5 

He shall affix a mark to the land surveyed and shall 
take a bond from the headman that there shall be no con- 
cealment regarding the land, and the various crops shall 
be duly reported. In the process of measurement if any 
inferior portion of land be observed, he shall at once estimate 
its quantity, and from day to day take a note of its quality 
and tliis voucher he shall deliver to the husbandman. But 
if this discovery be made after the collection of the revenue, 
he shall gather information from the neighbours and from 
unofficial documents and strike an average. In the same 
way as the kdrkun (registrar of collections) sets down the 
transactions of the as.<!essments, the muqaddam^ (chief 
village revenue officer) and the patwdri (land-steward) shall 
keep their respective accounts. The Collector shall compare 
these documents and keep them under his seal and give a 
copy thereof to the clerk. When the assessment of the 
village is completed, he shall enter it in the abstract of the 
village accounts, and after verifying it anew, cause its 
authentication by the karkun and patwari, and this docu- 
ment he shall fom^ard weekly to the royal presence and never 
delay it beyond fifteen days. After the despatch of the 
draft estimates to the imperial court, should any disaster to 
the crops occur, on ascertaining the exact particulars on 
the spot, he shall calculate the extent of the loss and re- 
cording it in writing, transmit it without delay in order 
that it may be approved or a commissioner despatched. He 
should collect the revenue in an amicable manner and 
extend not the hand of demand out of season. He should 
begin the collection of the spring harvest from the Holi, 
which i.s a Hindu festival occurring when the sun is abotit 
to pass from Aquarius and is entering or has reached mid- 
way in Pisces and the Autumn harvest from the Dasharah, 
which is a festival falling when the sun is in the middle or 


For WilMn, 351. 
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last days of Virgo or the first ten of Libra. Let him see 
that the treasurer does not demand any special*^ kind of 
coin, but take what is of standard weight and proof and 
receive the equivalent of the deficiency at the value of 
current coin and record the difference in the voucher. He 
should stipulate that the husbandman bring his rents him- 
self at definite periods so that the malpractices of low inter- 
mediaries may be avoided. When there is a full harvest, 
he should collect the appropriate revenue and accept no 
adjournment of pa3unents on future crops. 

Whosoever does not cultivate land liable to taxation 
but encloses it for pasturage, the Collector shall take for 
each buffalo six dams, and for an ox, three dams yearly, 
but for a calf or a buffalo which has not yet calved, he shall 
make no demand. He shall assign four oxen, two cows 
and one buffalo to each plough and shall lay no impost on 
these. Whatever is paid into the treasury, he shall himself 
examine and count and compare it with the day-ledger of 
the kdrkun. This he shall verify by signature of the 
treasurer ^nd placing it in bags under seal, shall deposit it 
in a strong room and fasten the door thereof with several 
locks of different construction. He shall keep the key of 
one himself and leave the others with the treasurer. At the 
end of the month, he shall take from the writer (bitikchi) 
the account of the daily receipts and expenditure and for- 
ward it to the presence. When two lakhs of dams are 
collected, he shall remit them by the hands of trusty agents. 
He shall carefully instruct the patwari of each village to 
enter in detail in the memorandum which he gives to the 
husbandman, the amount he receives from the same; any 
balances he shall enter under each name in a book and for- 
ward it attested -by the signatures of the headmen ; and 
these, at the next harvest, he shall recover without distress. 
He shall carefully inspect the suyurghal^ tenures, sending 
copies of them to the registry ofi&ce to be compared. He 
should ascertain the correctness of the chakndmah,^ and 
resume the share of a deceased grantee or one who is an 


Zar-i^khUs in the text should be translated as His present Majesty's 
coin. Jarrett took it to mean *any special kind of coin', but this interpreta- 
tion is wrong. It is not necesary to read KUdlis iot KhUs (from a variant) 
as suggested by Jarrett (»"fine gold"). /. S, 

** An assignment of land revenue for charitable purposes : also a grant 
of land without stipulation of any condition or service. Wilsmi, 495. 

** This is a grant of alienated lands specifying the boundary limits thereof. 
Chak, according to Elliot, is a patch of rent-free land detached from a village. 
Wilaon, 97. 
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absentee or actually in service of the stale. He should take 
care that land cultivated by the farmer himself and not by 
the tenant, as well as resumed lands, should not be suffered 
to fall waste; the property of the absentee or of him that 
dies without an heir he should duly keep under ward and 
report the circumstances. He should see that no capitation* 
tax be imposed nor interfere with the remission of dues 
granted by former governments. 

He shall not make the occasions of journeying, feasting 
or mourning an opportunity for exactions, and refrain from 
accepting presents. Whenever a muqaddam or patwaii shall 
bring money or, advancing to the dais, shall present a dam 
in obeisance, he shall not accept it. In the same way he 
shall renounce halkali, which i.s the practice of taking a 
small fee from each village when the harvest is ready for 
reaping. He shall also waive all perquisites on handicrafts, 
market-booths, police, travelling passports, garden produce, 
temporary sheds, enclosiii-e, fishing rights, port-dues, 
butter, oil of sesame, blanketing, leather, wool, and the like 
malpractices of the avaricious who fear not God. He shall 
provide for the periodic appointment of one among those 
best acquainted with the district, to reside at the royal 
court and furnish it with the minutest particulars. Every 
month he shall submit a statement of the condition of the 
people, of the jdgirddrs, the neighbouring residents, the 
submission of the rebellious, the market prices, the current 
rents of tenements, the state of the destitute poor, of arti- 
ficers_ and all other contingencies. Should there be no 
kotwdl, the Collector mu.st take the duties of that ofiice 
upon himself. 


A’IN VI. 


The Bitikchi^ 


Must be conscientious, a good writer, and a skilful 
accountant. He is indispensable to the collector. It is his 
duty to take from the kanungo^ the average decennial state 


734. 


‘A word of Turkish origin, signifying a writer or scribe. Ewe. Isl. 


ucqMinted with its customs and land-tenures 
i-LjS / appointment is usually hereditary. He receives report from the 
patw^ ot new rases of alluvion end diluvion, sales, leases, gife of &c. 

• change m the register of mutations. He is a revenue 
and subordinate to the tahsildur. Carnegy, Kachh. Technical. Wilson, 200. 
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of the village revenues in money and kind, and having made 
himself acquainted with the customs and regulations of the 
district, satisfy the Collector in this regard, and lend his 
utmost assistance and attention. He shall record all engage- 
ments made with the agricultmists, define the village boun- 
daries, and estimate the amount of arable and waste land. 
He shall note the names of the vnmsif,^ the superintendent 
{zabit), the land-surveyor and thanadar, also that of the 
cultivator and headman, and recoxd below, the kind of pro- 
duce cultivated. He should also set down the village, the 
pergunnah and the harvest, and subtracting the deficiency 
take the value of the assets, or after the manner of the 
people of the country, inscribe the name, the kind of produce, 
and the deficiency below the date of cultivation. 

When the survey of the village is complete, he shall 
determine the assessment of each cultivator and specify the 
revenue of the whole village. The Collector shall take the 
revenue on this basis, and forward a copy of the sur\’ey, 
called in Hindi khasra to the royal court. When di awing 
out the rolls, if the former documents are not available, he 
should take down in writing from the patwdri the cultivation 
of each husbandman by name and thus effect his purpose, 
and transmit the roll together with the balances and ccllec- 
tions punctually, and he shall enter the name of the tahsildar 
below each village, in the day-ledger. He shall i ecord the 
name of each husbandman who brings his rent and g»ant 
him a receipt signed by the treasurer. Copies of the rolls 
of the patwdri and muqaddani by means of which tliey ha\c 
made the collections, together with the sarkKat, that is the 
memorandum given to the husbandman, he shall receive 
from the patwdri, and inspecting them, shall carefully 
scrutinize them. If any falsification appears, he shall fine 
them and report to the Collector daily and the collection 
and balances of each village and facilitate the performance 
of his duty. Whenever any cultivator desires a reference 
to his account, he shall settle it without delay and at the 
close of each harvest he shall record the collections and 
balances of each village and compare them with the patwdri’ s, 
and enter each day in the ledger the receipts and disburse- 
ments under each name and heading, and authenticate it 


officer employed to buperintend the measttremeot of the 
lands of a village in concert the villagers. [Wilson, 356]. For the pobi< 
tion of the mun&if in Slier Shah’s revenue system, see '^bbSs Sarwani. near 
the end. [/. S.] 
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by the signature of the Collector and treasurer. At the end 
of the month, he shall enclose it in a bag under the seal 
of the ^Hector and forward it to the jjresence. He shall 
also despatch daily the price-current of mohurs and rupees 
and other articles under the seals of the principal men, and 
at the end of eacli harvest, he shall take the receipts and 
disbursements of the trcasxirer, and forward it authenticated 
bj’ his signature. The abstract and settlement of the assess- 
ment, at the close of each year, he shall transmit under the 
signature of the Collector. He shall enter the effects and 
cattle plundered in any village, in the day-ledger, and 
report the circumstances. At the 5’'ear’s end, when the 
time of the revenue-collections has closed, he shall record 
the balances due from the village and deliver the record to 
the Collector and forv'ard a copy to the royal court. When 
removed from office, he shall make over to the Collector for 
the time being his account under the heads of balances, 
advances &c., ancL after satisfying him in this regard, take 
the detail thereof and repair to the Court. 


AIN VII. 


The Treasurer (Khazanaddr) 

Called in the language of the day FotaddrJ' The 
treasury should be loeated near the residence of the governor 
and the situation should be such where it is not liable to 
injury. He .should receive from the cultivator any kind of 
mohurs, rupees or copper that he may bring,- and not 
demand any particular coin. He shall require no rebate on 
the augu.st coinage of the realm but take merely the 
equivalent of the deficiencj’ in coin-weight. Coinage of 
former reigns he shall accept as bullion. He shall keep 
the treastire in a .strong room with the knowledge of the 
shiqdit^^ and the registrar, and count it every evening and 


llic term fota is applieil in \rabic, to cloths us<*(l as waist wroppers 
brought iroiu Sind, and the word itself is supposed to be derived from 
thut country and not to be of Arobic orijpn. The office wa^ no doubt originally 
named from tliis distinguishing portion of apparel ; whence the common name 
voddUr applied to n banker, cash-keeper, or an officer in public establish- 
ments for weighing money or bullion. See Wilson’s G/oss„ 160 and 422. 

, ShiqMr, an c^cer appointed to collect the revenue from a certain 
dmsion of imd under the Moghul government; it was sometimes applied 
to tiie chief financial officer of a province or to tlie viceroy in his financial 

48p. For this officer iii Shcr Shah’s system, 
see 'Abbas SarwSni, near the end. 
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cause a memorandum thereof to be signed by the Collector 
and compare the day-ledger with the registrar’s account and 
authenticate it by his signature. On the door of the trea- 
sury as sealed by the Collector, he should place a lock of 
his own, and open it only with the cognisance of the Collec- 
tor and registrar. He shall not receive any monies from 
the cultivator save with the knowledge of the Collector and 
registrar, and he shall grant a receipt for the same. He 
shall cause the patwari’s signature to affixed to the ledger 
known in Hindustan as babi, so that discrepancy may be 
avoided. He shall consent to no disbursements without 
the voucher of the diwdn/^ and shall enter into no usurious 
transactions. If any expenditure should be necessary th.'it 
admits of no delay, he may act under the authority of the 
registrar and shiqddr and represent the case to government. 
The aforementioned duties, from those of the commander 
of the troops up to this point, are primarily under the direct 
cognisance of the .sovereign authority and as no one indi- 
vidual can perform them, a deputy is appointed for each 
function and thus the necessary links in administration are 
strengthened. 

Currency of the means of Subsistence. 

Since the benefit and vigour of human .'ictioii are re- 
ferrible to bodily sustenance, so in proportion to its purit}' 
is the spirit strengthened; the body, were it otherwise, 
would grow corpulent and the spirit weak : the thoughts 
too under such a regimen, incline to refinement and actions 
to virtue. The seekers of felicity, .sober in conduct, are 
before all things particularly careful in the matter of food 
and do not pollute their hands with every meat. To the 
simple in heart who fear God, labour is difficult and their 
means of living straitened. They have not that luminous 
insight which penetrating to the essence of things, dwells 
in repose, but through fear of the displeasure of God, are 
sunk in exhaustion of soul from the pangs of hunger. As 
for instance in the case of the man who possessed a few 
cows, his legitimate property, and subsisted on their milk. 
By the accident of fortune, it chanced that they were 

DiwUti, This term was especially applied to the head fiuaucial/ minister 
whether of the state or of a province, being charged in the latter with the col- 
lection of the revenue, its remittance to the imperial ueasnry and invested with 
extensive jndicial powers in all civil and financial causes. Wilson’s 
Glossary, 144-145. For a full description, see Sarkar’s Mugltal Adfuinistration, 
Ch. 3, § i-6. 
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carried off, and he passed some days fasting. An active 
fellow after diligent pursuit brought them back, but he 
would not accept them and replied, “I know not whence 
those dumb animals have had food during these past few 
days.” In a short space this simple soul died. Many, 
tales are told of such dull-witted creatures who have thus 
passed away. There are also avaricious worldlings who do 
not recognize the difference between other people’s pro- 
perty and their own, and gratify themselves at the expense 
of tiieir spiritual and temporal good. -The i^orant and 
distraught in mind, making their own necessities an occa- 
sion of spoliation and seizure, prepare for themselves eternal 
punishment. 

Simple, innocent-minded folk consider that there are 
no unappropriated waste lands and were they obtainable, 
it would be difficult to furnish the implements of cultiva- 
tion, and if these could be had, the means of providing food 
which would enable them to labour, are not manifest. 
They can discover no mine to excavate, and if one were 
pointed out to them which had no ownei’, it would be 
extremely onerous to obtain a living therefrom. They are 
averse too, from the profession of arms, lest dear life be 
the exchange for base lucre. They withdraw themselves 
also from commerce for this reason that many ask a high 
price for their goods,- conceal their deficiencies and praise 
them for qualities which are not in them, while they close 
their eyes to the evident excellencies of what they purchase 
and disparage it for faults it does not possess, preferring 
their own benefit to another’s loss. And they disapprove 
also of those who are content to hold lawful the sequestra- 
tion of the goods of rival sectaries, and they affirm that if 
the fautor of such pretension be discerning and wise, it will 
seem an occasion for additional anxiety rather than a 
.sanction to retain the property of another; for how can the 
illicit seizure of what is another’s be commendable on the 
score of a difference of faith? On the contrary, it is a 
suggestion of the evil one, a phantasy of the dreams of the 
avaricious and unfit for the ears of the good. At the 
present time His Majesty has placed a lamp upon the high- 
way before all men, that they may distinguish the road 
from the pitfalls, and sink not into the slough of perdition, 
nor pass their d^ lives in unprofitableness, 

, Since there is infinite diversity in the natures of men 
and distractions, internal and external, daily increase, and 
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heavy-footed greed travels post haste, and light-headed rage 
breaks its rein, where friendship in this demon-haunted 
waste of dishonour is rare, and justice lost to view, there 
is, in sooth, no remedy for such a world of confusion but 
in autocracy, and this panacea in administration is attain- 
able only in the majesty of just monarchs. If a house or 
a quarter cannot be administered without the sanctions of 
hope and fear of a sagacious ruler, how can the tumult of 
this world-nest of hornets be silenced save bj’^ the authority 
of a vicegerent of Almighty power ? How, in such a case 
can the property, lives, honour, and leligion of the people 
be protected, notwithstanding that some recluses have 
imagined that this can be supematurally accomplished, but 
a well-ordered administration has never been effected with- 
out the aid of sovereign monarchs. That fiery wilderness 
of talismanic power, too, is haunted by spells and sorcerers, 
and storms of confusion from this sea of undiscernment 
have arisen and arise, and many souls, through simplicity 
and shortsightedness, in the tuibulent billows of inexi^eri- 
ence have been and are still ever engulfed, while those 
who by the light of wisdom and through the grace of 
acceptance have bridled their desires and garnered provi- 
sions for the long journey to come, have, in the cross-roads 
of distraction, become the reproach of high and low, for 
their folly, irreligion and unbelief. In that assembly of 
ignorance should a philosopher of experience enter, he 
must needs take up the fashion of fools and so escape from 
the contumely of the base. 

It is evident that in all cultivated areas, the possessors 
of property are numerous, and they hold their lands by 
ancestral descent, but through malevolence and despite, 
their titles become obscured by the dust of uncertainty 
and the hand of firmness is no longer .stretched above 
them. If the cultivator hold in awe the power of the 
Adorner of the universe and the Elixir of the living, and 
the merchant turn back from evil designing and reflect in 
his heart on the favour of the lord of the world, the depo- 
sitory of divine grace, his possessions would assuredly be 
approved of wisdom. Thus the virtue of property lies in 
the pledge of intention, and a ’just ruler, like a saltbed, 
makes clean the unclean, and the evil goc^. But without 
honest coadjustors, abundant accessories of state and a full 
treasury even he could effect nothing and the condition of 
subserviency and obedience would la^k the bloom of 
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discipline. Now the man of robust frame should, in the 
first place, choose the profession of arms and reflect on the 
assistance which he is capable of rendering, so as to regard 
his life as devoted to the task of preserving Imman society 
from dissolution. The means of sustenance are likewise 
as abundant to the labourer as forage for his cattle. But 
if a man is unequal to this, he should endeavour, in some 
way, to enter into the number of state servants. Thus the 
currency of the means of subsistence rests on a twofold 
basis, vk., the justice of sovereign monarchs and regard 
to the welfare of well-dis]X>sed dependents. The base 
materialist understands not the language of reason and 
never tran.scends the limits of bodily sense. This unfertile 
soil needs the water of the sword, not the limpid spring 
of demonstration. In the presence of the majesty of the 
prince, the proud and perverse of disposition sink into 
obscurit}’^ while the prosperity of the good who seek after 
justice is ever continuous. 

Of a truth, w'hatever be the recompense of the guar- 
dianship over the four” priceless elements of the constitu- 
tion, it is both meet and expedient and according to the 
Almighty will. To the watchmen over the house, the lord 
thereof appoints the guerdon, and to the watchmen of the 
universe, its shepherds. If the whole of a man’s posses- 
sions were spent for the protection of his honour, it would 
be but fitting if in gratitude he further pledged his whole 
credit, how much the moi'e when it is a question of the 
guardianship of the four great elements of State polity? 
But just monarchs exact not more than is necessary to 
effect their purpose and stain not their hands with avarice ; 
and hence it is that this principle varies, as has been stated, 
according to diversities of age and country. From this 
suggestive digression, it will be evident that whatever 
circumspect rulers exact from their .subjects after due deli- 
beration and to subserve the interests of justice and grant 
to their submissive dependents, has a perfect propriety and 
is universally in vogue. It is also clear that the main- 
tenance of the soldier should be ampler and more choice. 
Next follow the cultivators and then other artisans. 


'*In Vol. 1. Abnl Pazl’s preface, they are named as (1) the warriots, 
(2) the artificers and raerchantSi (3) the learned, and (4) the hnsbanitoen 
and laboiMrert,.~who aM respectively likened to the fbw elements, fire, air, 
water and earth. [Jf. S.] 
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Ancient Greek” treatises afibrm that professions are cir- 
cumscribed to three classes, the Noble, the Base, and the 
Intermediate. The former refers to the mind and is, also, 
of not more than three kinds : the first concerns the pure 
intellect, as sagacity and capability of administration; the 
second, acquired knowledge, as composition or eloquence, 
the third personal courage, as military duty. The Base 
also is of three kinds : the fir.st is opposed to the common 
weal of mankind, such as the hoarding of grain; the 
second is the contrary of any one virtue, as buffoonery; 
the third is such as the disposition is naturally averse from, 
as the trade of a barber, a tanner or a sweeper. The Inter- 
mediate comprises various callings and trades; some that 
are of necessity, such as agriculture; others which could 
be dispensed with, as dyeing ; others again .simple, as 
carpentry and ironmongery ; and some compound, as the 
manufacturing of scales or knives. 

From this exposition the distinguished character of 
the military profession is evident. In short, the noblest 
source of maintenance is to be found in a profession which 
is associated with just dealing, self-restraint and bravery 
and apart from evil doiug and sensuality. The good regard 
three things as necessary in a profession — avoidance of 
tyranny, refraining from what is dishonouiable, abstinence 
from all that is mean ; by what is dishonourable, is meant 
buffoonery and the like low pursuits ; by what is mean, is 
understood an inclination to base callings. 

When an appropriate means of maintenance is secured, 
it is a requisite condition of economy to husband a portion 
of one’s means, prorided that the household is not thereby 
straitened. The mendicant should not be turned away 
disappointed nor subjected to the reproof of covetousness 
and greed. The proper control of an estate is conditional 
on the expenditure being less than the income; it is per- 
mitted to indulge a little in commercial speculation and 
engage in remunerative undertakings, reserving a part in 
coin and valuables, a part in goods and wares, and some- 
what invested in the speculations of others, and yet a x)or- 


The reference is, no doubt, to Aristotle's Politics s. ( A ) the true sense 
of which has been lost by filtration through some Arabic version or para- 
phrase. [H. S. J.] 

The reader will find most of these ideas in a rather different form in 
Aristotle’s Politics, Walford's translation in Bohn’s Classical l^ibrary (1808), 
Bk. IV. Ch. IV (pp. 130 sqq,) Bk. HI. Ch. V (p. 91). [J. 8.] 

a 
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tion in lands and immoveable estates, and a share may be 
entrusted to borrowers of credit, and expenditure regulated 
with circumspection, justice and modesty. IvCt such a om 
be frank in his commercial dealings and give no place in 
his heart to self-reproach. He should keep in view of his 
purpose, the will of God, not the hope of gratitude, the 
increase of reputation or the expectation of reward. He 
should also give freely to the needy whose destitution is 
unexposed. There is also a twofold manner of munificence 
which if exercised in just measure, is meritorious. Firstly, 
what is given in pure generosity or largesse such as a pre- 
sent and the like. This should be done quickly and 
secretly and without setting store on its amplitude or 
abundance, nor yet so as to cripple one’s resources or 
exhaust them. 

Secondly what is called for by occasional exigencies, 
either in procuring comforts or removing grievances, such 
as what is given to oppressors or to the profligate in order 
that person, property and honour may escape their injury. 
But in this he should use moderation. In procuring the 
conveniences of life, however, it is better that the bounty 
should be liberal. 

People of the world in the matter of living are to be 
resolved into three classes. One class are fallen into such 
heedlessness that spiritual needs do not enter their compre- 
hension, much less are practically considered. Another 
through their luminous fortune are so immersed in the 
consideration of essential truths that they give no thought 
to their means of sustenance. But those who seek the 
felicity to come, the circumspect in conduct, neglect not a 
just appreciation of life but make external conditions the 
instrument of interior well being in the hope of admission 
among those ab.sorbed in divine love, and .so attaining to 
the third degree of felicity, whence after traversing the 
arid wa.ste of deliverance, they may repose in the second.” 

The dues of sovereignty have thus been set forth. The 
circulation of the means of sustenance, thus, is seen to rest 
on the justice of prudent monarchs and the integrity of 
conscientious dependents. And because the conditions of 


** That M, acrontinf; to tlie theology of the mystics, the third staae in 
the progressive spiritual life k the attraction of the soul to God Allah; 
the se^d is immersion in tlie Divine love fi-Allah; the supreme stage is 
the unitive Ufa' Allah reserved for hi*» chosen saints. 
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the royal state and prerogative vary in different countries, 
and soils are diverse in character, some producing abun- 
dantly with little labour, and others the reverse, and. as 
inequalities exist also, through the remoteness or vicinity 
of water and cultivated tracts, the administration of each 
state must take these circumstances into consideration and 
fix its demands accordingly. Throughout the whole extent 
of Hindustan where at all times so many enlightened 
monarchs have reigned, one-sixth of the produce was 
exacted ; in the Turkish empire, Iran and Turan a fifth, 
a sixth, and a tenth respectively. In ancient times a capi- 
tation tax was imposed called, khirdj. Kubad disapproved 
of this practice, and resolved that the revenue should be 
fixed upon arable land accurately surveyed. But his death 
occurred before he could accomplish his design. Noshir- 
wan (his son) carried it to completion and made the jarib 
of ten square reeds. This was sixty royal yards square. 
One fourth of this was taken as a ga/ia^* and valued at three 
dirhams,” and the third part was fixed as the contribution 
due to the state. Qajis is a measure, called also saa* weigh- 
ing eight rail,*® and, some say, more. The dirham is equal 
in weight to one misqdl. When the Caliphate fell to Omar, 
at the suggestion of the learned, he adopted the plan of 
Noshirwan but through the vicissitudes of temporal con- 
ditions, he introduced some alterations which may be 
gathered from ancient volumes. In Turan and Iran from 
ages past, they have exacted a tenth, but the exactions have 
increased to more than a half which does not appear exor- 
bitant to a despotic government. In Egypt they take for a 

Fadddn of the best soil, 3 Ibrahimis 

,, ,, „ middling, 2 ,, 

II II II worst, 1 , , 


In the original, the word qabzah is written enoueously for qasbah which 
is corrected in the subsequent page with the following note. ** According to 
the glossaries, 6 barleycorns make an asba\ (finger breadth) : 4 asha\ a 
qab;sak : 8 qabzah, a zarOa' (cubit) : 10 cubits, a qasbah ; 10 qa^bah, an ashl : 
a jarib is 1 square ashl, i.e,, 10 square qasbah or 100 square cubits. Accord- 
ing to the quaamah, 4 asba* is equal to a qabzah, and 10 qabzah a cubit, and 
60 cubits an ashl. According to this, a Jarib would be 60 square cubits.*’ 
Qa/Sa.— A space of ground containing from about 124 to 144 cubits 
square. It is also a dry measure. Ene, IsL *ii. 622. 

Dirham in Enty, of Islam, i. 978; and AimMkbari, Vol. I, Ain II. 

Rati is variously rated at 12 to 16 oz. At Bombay it is said to be 
equal to 36 Surat rupees. In the Red Sea littoral the Rottolo, as it is 
corruptly called, varies from 10 to 24 oz. avoirdupois. Wilson’s Gloss., 441. 
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The faddan^^ i.s a measure of land of 100 square reeds, 
each of which is equal to one bda\ An Ibrahimi is current 
for. 40 kabirs and 14 kabirs is equal to a rupee of Akbar 
Shah. In some parts of the Turkish empire, they exact 
from the husbandman 30 A kchchs for every yoke of oxen. 
The Akcheh is a silver coin equal to 81 Ibrahimis. And 
from crown lands the demand is 42 Akcheh, and from each 
soldier 21, besides which the governor of the Subah takes 
15 more. In some parts for each plough 20, and from 
each soldier 7 Akcheh, while the Governor takes six. In 
others, the Sanjaqbegi^' receives 27 and the Subashi 
(kotwal) twelve. Other systems are also given which 
obtain in that empire. 


Note on Islamic land-tax. 

The very obscure and complicated subject of the land 
system of early Islam can be best studied in the Encylo- 
pcedia of Islam by piecing together information scattered 
under the following words : — Kharadj (ii. 902), Muqasama 
(Suppl. 154), ‘IJshr (iv. 1050-1052), Dar-al-Sulh (i. 919), 
and FaV (ii. 38). Abu Yitsuf Ibn Yaqub’s Kiiab-ul-Khirdj 
(Fr. tr. by Fagan) is not very helpful. The applica- 
tion of the system to India in Aurangzib’s reign is dis- 
cussed in detail in Jadunath Sarkar’s Mughal Administra- 
tion, 3rd ed., ch. XT. 

The term sttlhiy, for the meaning of which Abul Fasd 
refers us to "ancient documents," will be understood from 
the following passages of the Ency. Islam (i. 919, under 
Ddr ul Sulh) : "With the Christian population of Najran 
Muhammad himself entered on treaty relationships, 
guaranteeing their safety and laying on them a certain 
tribute. See on the whole story, Baladhuri, Futuh-al- 
Bulddn. The constitutional situation on the matter is thus 


••• Faddan, a certain measure of land, subdivided into 24 ofriU— loosely 
reckoned as the quantity which a yoke of oxen will plough in one day and 
commonly defined os consisting of 3331^ gasabehs, the latter beine 24 aabdah. 
and tite qabdak being the measure of a man’s fist with the thumb met, or 
about 6J4 inches. Lane’s Aiab. Lear. Ency. UJam, ii. 36. 

“ Samjag is a word in Turkish, signifying a flag or standard : it also 
means a minor province of whidi several form one By&lat or Government. It 
is in this latter sense that the word should probably be taken, signifying 
the ptnvmdal governor. An Akcheh is M of a pdru and consequently tte rh 
of a piastre or the ,V of a penny ; it is frequently mentioned under the name 
of osper, a cormption of tlie Greek equivalent for the proper Turkish word. 
[£»«y. Islam, IT. 14». Aqcha, b ibid., i. 229]. 
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formally laid down by Mawardi : All territories . . , under 
Muslim control . . . fall into three divisions : (i) those taken 
by force of arms; (ii) those taken without fighting after 
the flight of their previous owners; (in) those taken by 
treaty (Sulk). . . In the last (class) if the title to the soil 
remains with the original owners, , . . the terms of the 
treaty are that the owners retain their lands and pay a 
Kharaj from their produce; that this khardj is regarded 
as a jizya which falls away when they embrace Islam ; that 
their lands are absolutely their own to sell or pledge ; and 
that their country is neither Ddr-ul-lsldm nor Ddr-ul-Harb 
but Ddr-ul-Snlh. When these lands pass to a Muslim, 
Khardj can no longer be collected . . . Mawardi includes 
among the Bildd al Isldm this Ddr-ul-Sulh.” Also, ibid., 
ii, 38 under FaV ; — “Verses lix. G, 3 and 10 of the Quran 
were revealed when Muhammad had resolved not to divide 
the fields and orchards left by the Ban u’l Nadir, who had 
been driven out of the country, as booty of war among 
those who had taken part in the siegCr but to give them to 
the Muhajirs exclusively. He justified this action by 
arguing that these were really obtained not by fighting, 
but in a peaceful fashion, by surrender.” 

“At a later period ‘Umar I tliought that this principle 
should be applied to the newly conquered territories also. 
He ordered that only movable property captured should be 
divided among the Arab conquerors, but not the land. . . . 
As a rule only the native population was to till the ground 
and pay . . . tribute to the Muslim treasury. This pa3mient 
{khardj) was to be bound up with the possession of land for 
all time . . . The only exception was those districts, whose 
inhabitants had voluntarily surrendered on the approach 
of the Arab army on condition that they were allowed to 
retain possession of their lands. In such districts (the 
so called Ddr-al-Sulh) the land did not belong to the fdi.” 
[/. Sarkar.l 

The Muhammadans account conquered lands of 3 
kinds : U'shri, Khirdji and Sulhiy. The first two are sub- 
divided into five kinds and the last into two. U^shri, 1st 
kind; the district of Tehamah which comprises Mecca, 
Taif, Yemen, O’man, Bahra 3 ni.“ 2nd kind ; land of which 


**The text has a word following **Bahrayu*’ which may possibly be read 
as a prc^r name. Either Eabah or Rayah, bat Atm’l Fazl qnotes evidently 
from the Fatfiwa of QSzi Khan (A.H. 502, HSj. Khal.) where the definition 
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the owner has voluntarily embraced that faith. 3rd, Lands 
which have been conquered and ai^portioned. 4th, Land 
on which an adherent of that faith has built a_ mosque or 
planted a vine or laid odt a garden or fertilized it with rain 
water; otherwise other conditions apply. 4th, Waste land 
which has been brought into cultivation by permission of 
the owner. Khiraji 1st kind; Persia pro^r and Kirman. 
2nd, Land which a tributary .subject has laid out as grounds 
round about his houise, 3rd, Land which a. Muslim has 
reclaimed and irrigates from a source constructed from the 
public revenues. 4th, Land which has been acquired by 
convention. 5th, Land cultivated by means of water that 
pays revenue. Sulhiy, Lands of the Bani Najran and Bani 
Taghlib;** the details of these may be learnt from ancient 
documents. Likewise, in some treatises, land is regarded 
under three heads. 1st, Land cultivated by Muslims which 
they deem U*shr.** 2nd, Land of which the proprietors 
have accepted that faith. According to some, this is 
U^shri, and others say that it is U'sliri or Khiraji, accord- 
ing to the determination of the Imam. 3rd, Land acquired 
by conquest, which some make U'sliri and others khiraji, 
and others again affirm that its classification rests' with the 
Imam. 4th, Land which those outside the faith retain 
on convention. This they call khiraji. Tribute paid by 
khiraji lands is of two kinds. 1. Muqdsamah (divided), is 
the 6th or Gth produce of the soil. 2. Wazifah^ which is 
settled according to the capability and convenience of the 
tributaries. Some call the whole produce of the revenue 
khiraj, and as the share of the jjroducing body is in excess 
of their expenditure, the Zakat^ is taken from the amount 
under certain stipulations and this they call a tithe, but on 


gf the limits of U'shri are laid down exactly as in the text with the omission 
of Kabah. The Fatawa i A’lamgiri follows Qazi Kb^. From tlie variants 
of this doubtful reading given in the notes, it is clear that there is some 
corruption and perhaps the variant of M.S. Dal is correct* 

**The text has Tha’lab, a misprint. details of the submission of 

these two tribes may be gathered from Caussin De Perc. Essai sur l*histoirfS 
dcs Arabes. Eucy. Islam, iii. 825 (under NadjItSn), Sup, 254 (under Uaail), 
223 (under I'aghlib), 

•‘This word signifies a tentli and is the tithe assessed on lands under 
Muslim rule. V^shri are therefore those lands subject to tlie tithe. 

•• Wastfah signifies a stipend or any thing stipulated or agreed upon ; 
hence, revenue collected at a stipulated or fixed rate for a certain Quantity 
of land. Wilson’s Gloss,, 557. 

•• £akat, the poor rate, the portion therefrom given as the due trf God by 
Ac ixwsessor that he may purify it thereby, the root of the word, axtkO, 
denoting pnnty. The proportion varies, but is generally a fortieth or 
2K p.c. provided that the property is of a certain amount and has been in 
possession eleven months. See Ency, Isl, iv. 1202-1204 
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each of these, points there is much difference of opinion. 
The Caliph Omar, during his time, taxed those who were 
not of his faith at the rate of 48 dirhams for persons of 
condition, 24 for those of the middle class, and 32 for the 
lowest class. This was cdled the Jaziyah (capitation tax). 

In every kingdom government taxes the property of 
the subject over and above the land revenue and this they 
call Tamghah.^ In Iran and Turan they collect the land tax 
from some, from others the ]ihat and from others again the 
Sair lihdi, while other cesses under the name of Wajuhdt 
and Farua*dt are exacted. In short, what is imposed on 
cultivated lands by way of quit-rent is termed Mdl. Imports 
on manufactures of respectable kinds are called Jihdt, and 
the remainder 5oiV® Jihdt. Extra collections over and 
above the land tax if taken by revenue officers are Wajuhdt; 
otherwise they are termed Furua"dt. 

In every country such demands are troublesome and 
vexatious to the people. His Majesty in his wise states- 
manship and benevolence of rule carefully examined the 
subject and abolished all arbitrary taxation, disapproving 
that these oppressions should become established by 
custom. He first defined the gaz, the tandb, and the highah 
.ind laid down their bases of measurement : after which he 
classed the lands according to their relative values in pro- 
duction and fixed the revenue accordingly. 


The Turkish word iamghU means a royal seal or stamp : sometimes 
written altamgha from the Turkish SI. red. The word also signifies a royal 
grant under the seal of some of the former native princes and recognised by 
the British Government as conferring a title to rent-free land in perpetuity, 
hereditary and transferable. Although^ perhaps, originally bearing a red or 
purple stamp, the colour of the imperial seal or signature became in Indian 
practice indifferent. Wilson's Gloss., 19. Ency. Isl, ii. 171. 

•• In its original purport, the word signifies moving, walking, or the 
lemainder : from the latter ii came to denote the remaining or all otlier 
sources of revenue in addition to the land tax from a variety of imposts, as 
customs, transit dues, houses, fees, market tax &c., in which sense it is 
current throughout India : the several imposts under this name were abolished 
by the British Government, except customs, duties on spirituous liquors and 
other minor items. The privilege of imposing local taxes under the name of 
SSir, was also taken away from private individuals, but it still applies to 
various items of the income from landed property not comprised in the pro- 
duce of Gultixation, as rent from fisheries, timber, fruit-trees, bees*-wax &c. ; 
it also designates certain admitted manorial rights or prescriptive fees and 
cesses levied from residents in a village, or from cultivators by the proprie- 
tors, which have long been ’established and are upon the record : the former 
of Uiese additions are usually taken into account, the latter not, in ^fixing 
the assessment. It is also a tax on personal property. In Marathi ft also 
signifies the place where the customs are levied* Wilson's Qloss,^ 454* 
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A’IN VIII. 


The Ildhi Gaz 


Is a measure of length and a standard gauge. High 
and low refer to it, and it is the desire of the righteous 
and the unrighteous. Throughout Hindustan there were 
three such measures current, viz., long, middling and 
short. Each was divided into 24 equal parts and each part 
called Tassttj.*^ A Tassuj of the 1st kind was equal to 8 
ordinary barley-corns placed together breadthways, and of 
the other two respectively, to 7 and 6 barley-corns. The 
Jong gaz was used for the measurement of cultivated lands, 
roads, distances, forts, reservoirs and mud walls. The 
middling was employed to measure buildings of stone and 
wood, bamboo-built houses, places of worship, wells and 
gardens, and the short gaz for cloth, arms, beds, seats of 
state, sedan chairs, palanquins, chairs, carts and the like. 
In some other countries, although they reckon the gaz 
as consisting of 24 Tassuj, they make 


1 Tassuj 
1 Habbah 
1 Barley-corn 
1 Mustard seed 
1 Fals 
1 Fatila 
1 Naqir 
1 Qitmir 
1 Zarrah 
1 Haba 


equal to 


2 Habbah (grain) 
2 Barley-corns. 

6 Mustard seeds. 
12 Fals. 

G Fatila. 

0 Naqir. 

8 Qitmir. 

12 Zarrah. 

8 Haba. 

2 Wahmah. 


Some make 4 Tassuj equal to 1 Dang. 

6 Dang ,, 1 Gaz. 


Others reckon the gaz as 24 fingers, each finger equal 
to the breadth of 6 barley-corns, and each barley-corn equal 
in thickness to 6 hairs from the mane of a cob. In some 
ancient books they make the gaz equal to two spans and 
twice round the joint {girih) of the thumb, and they divided 
it into 16 girih and each girih was subdivided into 4 parts 


••ft Tassuj IB an arabicized word irom the Pers. 
cmi^^the 24th part of a weight measure or dav. 


iasu, a weight of 4 barley- 
Ency, Islamf iv. 092 (tmd^ 
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which they called 4 pahr, so that a pahr was the sixty-fourth 
part ci a gaz. 

In other ancient records the gaz is reckoned of seven 
kinds. 1st, The Gaz i Sauda {Gaz of traffic) consisting of 
24 digits and two-thirds of a digit. Harun ur Rashid of 
the House of ‘Abbas took this measure from the hand of 
an Abyssinian slave who was one of his attendants : the 
Nilometer"*’ of Egypt is on this measure, and houses and 
cloths are also measured by it. 2nd, Ziraa^ i qasbah, 
(Reed-yard) called also A'dmah, and Daur, of 24 digits: 
this was introduced by Ibn Abi Laila.® 3rd, The Yusufiyah, 
used by the provincial governors of Baghdad for the mea- 
surement of houses : it consisted of 26 digits. 4th, The 
short Hdshitniyah, of 28 digits and a third. Bilal” the son 
of Abi Bardah introduced it : according to some it was Abu 
Musa Ash’ari his grandfather. 6th, The long Hdshitniyah 
of 29 digits and two-thirds which Mansur the A’bbaside 
favoured. It is also called the Maliq and Ziyddiyah. 
Ziyad** was the so-called son of Abu Sufiyan who used it 
to measure the lands in Arabian I’raq. 6th, The Omariyah 
of 31 digits. During his Caliphate, Omar carefully con- 
sidered the long, short and middling gaz. He took the 
three kinds together and to one-third of the aggregate he 
added the height of the closed fist and the thumb erect. He 
closed both ends of the measure with tin and sent it to 
Hudaifah” and Othman”-b-Hunaif which they used for the 
measurement of the villages in Arabian Iraq. 7th, The 
Mdmuniyah of 70 digits less a third. Mamun brought it 
into use, and it was employed for measuring rivers, plains 
and road distances. 


^ The cubit of the Nilometer is supposed lo be the same as that of the 
Jews, which is exactly two feet English : if so the 24 digits will be precisely 
inches. A finger’s breadth may be safely taken as three quarters of an inch. 
Useful Tables, pp. 87, 88. For Zita* see Ency, Isl. i. 959 funder DhirH*), 

Muhamma^b-Abdur RahtnSn, surnamed Ibn Abi Layla, was a distin- 
guished jurisconsult and one of the TSbiis, He was Qadhi of Kufa where he 
was l»om A-.H. 74, and died in A.H, 148. D’Herb. 

*** BilSL — ^The grandson of Abu Musa al Ashari, Qadhi of Basrah, of which 
his grandfather had been Governor. See a brief notice of him in Ibn Khali 
Vol. II, p. 2. 

Ziydd, the governor of Iraq. {Enc, Isl. iv. 1232) . 

**Hudaifah, one of the most eminent of the Companions of Muhammad. 
Omar appointed him to the government of Madain, where be died after the 
assassination of OthmSn and 40 days after the accession of 'Ali. Ibn Hajar. 
Biog. Diet. 

** OthmOn.^EIt was governor of Basrah under the Caliph ’Ali. Ibn 
Khali, p. 391, Vol. IV. 

9 
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Some in former times reckoned the cloth-measure 
(gaz) to be seven times the fist, and the fist ■■was equal to 
four fingers closed ; according to others, one finger less. 
The survey gaz, according to some, was the same seven 
fists : others made it seven fists together with one finger 
(thumb?) erect added to the seventh fist. Others again 
added another finger to that fist ; while some made it seven 
fists with one finger adjoined to each fist. 

Sultan Sikander Lodi in Hindustan introduced another 
gaz of the breadtli of 41 Iskandaris and a half. This was 
a copper coin mixed with silver. Humaymn added a ha^f 
and it was thus completed to 42. Its length was 32 digits. 
But some authors anterior to his time make mention of a 
similar measure. Slier Khan and Salim Khan [Sur], 
under whom Hindustan was released from the custom of 
dividing the grain and its apportionment, in measuring 
land used this gaz. Till the thirty first-year of the Divine 
Era, although the Akhar Shdhi gaz of 46 fingers was used 
as a cloth-measure, the Iskandari gaz was used for culti- 
vated lands and buildings. His Majesty in his wisdom, 
seeing that the variety of measures was a source of incon- 
venience to his subjects, and regarding it as subservient 
only to the dishonest, abolished them all and brought a 
medium gaz of 41 digits into general use. He named it 
the Ildhi gaz and it is employed by the public for all 
purposes. 


ATN IX. 

The Tandb.^ 

His Majesty fixed for the jarib the former reckoning 
in yards and chose the measurement of sixty square, but 
adopted the Ildhi gaz. The Tandb (tent rope) was in 
Hindustan a measure of hempen rope twisted which became 


•‘Tlie Ta»^b. }arlh and Bigha<^m to have been indiscriminately, used as 
terms. The Jorib in its original use. according to 
1 capacity equal to 60 qafiz or 384 madd, 

about 768 i^nds. It then became applied to a land measure, or as mu^ 
land as could be hovin with a jarib of seed-corn, and lien appears to have 
been liMselv used for a bigha. In course of time it occurs as a measure of 
extent, ond as the chain or rope for measuring. In the 
N. W, P. the measurements were made by a chain, and the forth is«to 3 
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shorter or longer according to the dryness or moisture of 
the atmosphere. It would be left in the dew and thus 
fraudfully moistened. Oftentimes it would be employed 
in the early morning when it had got damp and had 
shrunk, and by the end of the day it had become dry and 
had lengthened. In the former case, the husbandmen 
suffered loss, in the latter the royal revenues were dimi- 
nished. In the 19th year of the Divine era, the jarib was 
made of bamboos joined by iron rings. Thus it is subject 
to no variation, and the relief to the public was felt every- 
where while the hand of dishonest greed was shortened. 


ATN X. 

The Bigha 

Is a name applied to the jarib. It is a quantity of land 
(50 gaz long by GO broad. Should there be any diminution 
in length or breadth or excess in either, it is brought into 
square measure and made to consist of 3600 square gaz.^ 
They divide the bigha into 20 parts, each of which is called 
biswah, and this is divided into 20 parts each of which is 
termed biswdnsah. In measuring they reduce no further. 
No revenue is required from 9 biswdnsah, but ten they 
account as one biswah. Some, howevpr, subdivide the 
biswansah into 20 parts, each of which they called taswdn- 


chains of 11 yards each, or to 60 gaz or 20 gathas or knots. A square of one 
jarib IS a bigha. Before the new system of survey, it was usual to measure 
lands paying revenue willi a jarib of 18 knots only, two being coiled round 
the measurer, but free lands were measured with the entire rope of 20 knots. 
In Sindh a jarib is a measure of a 150 square feet. In Telegu, it is applied 
to garden land or its produce. The standard bigha of the revenue surveyors 
of the N. W. P. is=to 3,025 sq. yds. or of an acre. In Bengal the bigha 
contained only 1,600 sq. yds. or a little less than ^ of an acre. In Benares 
at the time of the settlement, it was determined at 3,136 sq. yds. In other 
perganahs it was equal to 2,025 to 3,600 or 3,925 sq. yds. A kachha bigha 
is in some places a third, in others only a fourth of a full bigha, Akbar's 
bigha of 3,&0 Ilahi gaz was considered = to 3,025 sq. yds. of the bigha of 
Hindustan. In Cuttack the bigha is now considered to be an English acre, 
l^e Maratha bigha is called 20 pdnds or 400 sq. kdihis or rods of (each) 5 cubits 
and 5 ha^-breadths. The Guzerat bigha contains only 284^ sq. yds Mr. 
Elliot specifies six variations found in the Upper Provinces, ^e Wilson's 
Gloss, under Bigha and Jarib, Ency, Islam, iii. 530-539 (under aUMizdn) and 
i. 1018 (under D jarib), Elliot Memoirs, ii. 189 {jarib), 

^ The text has an error of 60 for 600. 3600 sq. gaz^ZfiOO sq. yardsBO‘538 
or somewhat more than half an acre. U. T,, p. 
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sah, which they again divide into 20 parts, calling each 
tapwansah. This again they partition into 20 portions, 
a nd name them severally answansah. A bigha as measured 
by the tanab of hemp, was two biswah and 12 biswansah 
small er in extent than the bigha measured by the tanab of 
bamboo. This makes a difference of 10 bigha in a hundr^. 
Although the tanab of hemp was of 60 gaz, yet in the twist- 
ing it shrank to 60. The Ilahi gaz was longer than the 
Ishandari by one biswah, 36 biswansah, 1^ taswansah, 8 
tapwansah, and 4 answansah. The difference between the 
two reduced the bigha by 14 biswah, 20 biswansah, 13 
taswansah, 8 tapwansah, and 4 answansah. In one hundred 
bighas the variation in the two measures amounted to ?2 
bighas, 3 biswah and 7 biswansah. 


A’lN XI. 

Land and its classification, and the proportionate 
dues of Sovereignty. 

When His Majesty had determined the gaz, the tanab, 
and the bigha, in his profound sagacity he classified the 
lands and fixed a different revenue to be paid by each. 

Polaj is land which is annually cultivated for each 
crop in succession' and is never allowed to lie fallow. 

Parauti is land left out of cultivation for a time that it 
may recover its strength. 

Chachar is land that has lain fallow for three or four 
years. 

Banjar is land uncultivated for five years and more. 

Of Ae two first kinds of land, there are three classes, 
good, middling and bad. They add together the produce 
of each sort, and a third of this represents the medium 
produce, one-third part of which is exacted as the royal 
dues. The revenue levied by Sher Khan, which at the 
present day is represented in all provinces as the lowest 
rate of assessment, generally obtained, and for the con- 
venience of the cultivators and the soldiery, the value was 
taken in ready money. 
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Produce of Polaj Land.^ Spring Harvest, called in 
Hindi Asddhi. 



Produce of a bigha of the 
best sort of Polaj, 

Produce of a bigha of the 
middling sort. 

Produce of a bigha of the 
worst sort. 

Aggregate produce of 
three bighas of difierent 
sorts. 

One third of the preced- 
ing, being the medium 
produce of a bigha of 
polaj. 

One third of the medium 
produce, being the pro- 
portion fixed for the 
revenue. 


Md. 8r. 

Md. 8r. 

Md. Sr. 

Md. Sr. 

Md. Sr. 

Md. Sr. 

Wlieat 

18 

12 

8 

35 

38 

85 

12 88i 

4 12i 

JVKfehttd— (Vetches) 

Ada $ — ^Pulse (Cicer lins) in 

13 

10 20 

7 

20 

81 

0 

10 18} 

8 18 

Hindi. Masur .... | 

8 10 

6 20 

4 

25 

19 

15 

6 18} 
12 38} 

2 6 

Barley 

18 0 

12 20 

8 

15 

38 

85 

4 12i 

Linseed 

Safflower — (carthamus tinc- 

6 20 

5 10 

8 

80 

15 

20 

5 7 

1 29 

torius) 

Arzan — ^Millet (Peiiicum 

miliaceum (in Hindi 

8 30 

6 30 

5 

10 

20 

80 

6 86i 

2 12 

Chim) 

10 20 

8 20 

5 

5 

24 

5 

8 li 

2 27} 

Mustard 

10 20 

8 20 

5 

5 

24 

5 

8 If 

2 27} 

Peas 

13 0 

10 20 

8 

25 

32 5 

10 28 

8 28 

Fenugreek {Methi) 

14 0 

11 0 

9 

85 

34 35 

11 25 

3 85 

Kur rice 

24 0 

18 0 

14 

10 

56 

10 

18 80 

6 10 


The revenue from musk melons, ajwain {Ligusticum 
ajowan), onions and other greens not counted as produce, 
was ordered to be paid in ready money at the rates herein- 
after mentioned. 


** 1 have copied the form of the 4 following tables from Gladwin. Abnl 
Fasl makes the calculation for the 4th and 5th columns for wheat only. 
For vetches and pulse he omits the 4th column and omits the 4ih and 5th 
of all the remainder. The fractions below a quarter of a seer are discarded 
in calculating the proportion fixed for revenue : the thirds are not always 
mathematically exact, and fractions are sometimes raised to a unit or alto- 
gether omitted. 
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Polaj hand. 

The Autumn Harvest, called in Hindi Sawani. 



Produce of a big}ui of the 
best sort of Polaj\ 

Produce of a bigfm of the 
middling sort. 

Produce of a bigha of the 
worst sort. 

Aggregate produce of 
&ree bighas of difierent 
sorts. 

One third erf the preced- I 
in&r. beinir the medium 1 

produce of a bigha of 1 
polai. 1 

One third of the medium 
produce, being the pro- 
portion fixed for the 
revenue. 


Md. 6r. 

Md. Sr.' 

Md. 

Sr. 

Md. 

Sr. 

Md. 

. Sr. 

Md. Sr. 

Molasses*’ 

13 

0 

10 

20 

7 

20 

31 

0 

10 

18) 

3 18 

Cotton 

Shdlf Mushkin — Dark co> 
loureds small in grain 
and wiiite^ fragrant, that 
ripens quickly and plea- 

10 

0 

7 20 

5 

0 

22 

20 

7 

20 

2 20 

sant to taste 

Common rice, not of the 

24 

0 

18 

0 

14 

10 

56 

10 

18 

80 

6 10 

above quality 

MHash — ill Hindi Mung 

17 

0 

12 

20 

9 

15 

88 

85 

12 

88) 

4 18 

(Phaseoltts mnngo) 

Mush Siah~H. Uridh (a 

10 

20 

7 

20 

6 

10 

28 

10 

7 

80 

2 23) 

kind of vetch) 

Moth (lentils), coarser than 
the white vmng and 
better than the dark ... 
Jowdr (Andropogon Sor- 

10 

20 

7 

20 

5 

10 

28 

10 

7 

80 

2 28) 

6 

20 

5 

10 

3 

30 

15 

20 

5 

6) 

1 29 

ghum. Roxb.) 

Sham&kh— H. Sanwdn (Pa- 
nicnin fruiuentaceum. 

13 

0 

10 

20 

7 

20 

81 

0 

10 

18) 

8 18 

Roxb.) 

Kodron** (like SanwSn) 
but its outer husk dark- 

10 

20 

8 20 

5 

5 

24 

5 

8 

1) 

2 27) 

ish red 

17 

0 

12 

20 

9 

16 

38 

85 

12 

88i 

4 12) 

Sesame 

Kangunt (Panicuni itali- 

8 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

18 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

cum) 

Tunya, like mustard seed, 

6 

20 

5 

10 

8 

80 

15 

20 

5 

7 

1 29 

but inclined to red 

Arzan (Panicuni miliaccuiii) 

6 

20 

5 

10 

8 

80 

15 

20 

6 

7 

1 29 

generally a spring crop 
Lahdarah grows in ear, 
the grain like Kanguni 
Metndwah <C>'no8urus co- 
rocanus) the ear like 
SSnwan, the seed like 
mustard seed, but some 

le 

0 

18 

20 

10 

25 

40 

5 

18 

li 

4 18) 

10 

20 

7 20 

5 

10 

28 

10 

7 

80 

2 28) 

red, some white 

11 

20 

9 

0 

6 

20 

27 

0 

9 

0 

8 

0 


” The 4th end 5th colniuns have been omitted fay Abnl Jiad. 

"A vpiant givea Kodon and KoOemm probably the same as Kodo-a 
small gram (Paspalom fnunentacevm). Wilaon’s Glossary, ggt. 
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The Autumn Harvest, called in Hindi Sawani. — Contd. 


Lobiya (Dolichos sinensis), 
resembles a bean, some- 
wh^jt small ... 

Kvdirl, like SSnwan bat 
coarser 

KhU, (Dolichos uniflorus) 
like n lentil somewhat 
darker, its juice pfood 
fur camels : it softens 
stone and renders it 
easy to cut ... 

Baiti, like SanwSn but 
>\hiter (a species of Pani- 
cum) 


Produce of a bigha of the 
best sort of Polaf, 

Produce of a bigha of the 
middling sort. 

Produce of a bigha of the 
worst sort. 

Aggregate produce of 
three bighas of different 
sorts. 

One third of the preced- 
ing, being the medium 
produce of a bigha of 
polaj. 

Md. Sr. 

Md. Sr. 

Md. Sr. 

Md. Sr. 

Md. 8r. 

10 20 

7 20 

6 10 

28 10 

7 30 

6 20 

5 10 

3 30 

15 20 

5 7 

10 20 

7 20 

5 10 

23 10 

17 SO 

6 20 

6 10 

3 so 

15 20 

5 7 



Md. 8r. 


2 20 ) 
1 29 


2 20 ) 
1 29 


As a consideration for watching the crops a quarter of 
a seer (per maund) is allowed in some places and in others 
more, as will be shown. 

The revenue from indigo, poppy, pan, turmeric, 
water chestnut** (trapa bispinosa), hemp, kachdlu (arum 
colocasia) pumpkin, hinna (Lawsonia inermis) cucumbers, 
bddrang (a species of cucumber), the egg-plant (solanum 
melongena), radishes, carrots, kareld (momordica charantia) 
kakura (Momordica Muricata), Bendas,'*® and musk-melons. 


•• This is the SingSrah or Singharah. In the mouth of November, the 
nut ripens and such of the fruit as remains ungalhered, falls off and sinks 
to the bottom of the pond. When the water dries up in May or June, these 
nuts or bulbs are found to have thrown out a number of shoots. They are 
then carefully collected and placed in a small hole in the deepest portion 
of the tank and covered witli water. In the rains when the ponds begin 
to fill, the bulbs are taken up, each shoot is broken off, envelop^ in a ball 
of clay to sink it and thrown into the water at different distances. They at 
once take root and grow rwidly until in a short time the surface of the water 
is covered with leaves. The fruit forms in October. The produce of a 
standard Mgha is about mans which at the selling price of 10 sets for 
the rupee, represent a total value of Rs. 10. It is much mote extensively 
consumed by the Hindus than the Mahomedans. Carnegie’s Kachkari Teeth 
nicalUhs, 

*** 4tso called tendn : resinous fhiit of the tree Diospyros glutinosa. 
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not counted as produce, was ordered to be paid in ready 
money at the rates hereafter mentioned. 

Parauti land when cultivated, pays the same revenue 
as polaj. 

His Majesty in his wisdom thus regulated the revenues 
in the abovementioned favourable manner. He reduced the 
duty on manufactures from ten to five per cent, and two 
per cent, was divided between the patwari nnd the qanungo. 
The former is a writer employed on the part of the culti- 
vator. He keeps an account of receipts and disbursements, 
and no village is without one. The latter is the refuge of 
the husbandman. There is one in every district. At the 
present time the share of the qanungo {one per cent.) is 
remitted and the three -classes of them are paid by the 
State according to their rank. The salary of the first is 
fifty rupees : of the second, thirty ; of the third, twenty ; 
and they have an assignment for personal support equiva- 
lent thereto. It was the rule that the commissaries of the 
shiqdar, karkun,'^^ and Amin should receive daily 68 dams 
as a perquisite, provided tliat in spring they did not 
measure less than 200, nor in autumn less than 250 bighas. 
His Majesty whose heart is capacious as the ocean, abolish- 
ed this custom and allowed only one dam for each bigha. 

Many im^wsts, equal in amount to the income of 
Hindustan were remitted by His Majesty as a thank-offer- 
ing to the Almighty. Among these were the following : 

The capitation tax, jizya. 

The port duties, mir-bahari. 

Tax'*® per head on gathering at places of worship, fear. 

A tax on each head of oxen, gao-shumari. 

A tax on each tree, sar-i-darakhti. 

Presents, peshkash. 

Distraints, qurq. 

A tax on the various classes of artificers, peshawar. 

Ddrogha’s fees, ddroghanah. 

Tahsildar^s fees, tahsildari. 

Treasurer’s fees, fotahdari. 


** KOrkun, the registrar of the collections under a Zaminittr, The 
AfiUn was an officer employed either in the revenue department to take charge 
or an eMate and ^Hect the revenues on account of government, or to investi- 
gate and report then: omonnt : or in the judicial department, as a jndee and 
arbitrator in civil causes. Wilson’s Gloss., 261. 

iw word is fear in the text, and is probably from the Sansk. an 

impMt, fee or cess. ^ These imposts are called wafuhSl in the text, and 
ahwabi m the late Mi^hal days. For a fall account of die abwate, see 
Sarkar’s Mughal Aim., 3rd ed., ch. v. §8 and 9, 
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Complimentary ofFerings on receiving a lease and the 
like, salami. 

Lodging charges, wajih kiraya. 

Money bags, kharitah 

Testing and exchanging money, sarrafi. 

Market duties, hasil-i-bdzdr. 

Sale of cattle (nakhds) ; also on hemp, blankets, oil, raw 
hides, weighing {Kayydli), scaling; likewise butcher’s dues, 
tanning, playing at dice,"® passports for goods, turbans,"® 
hearth-money {dudi, har ke dtish dfruzad chize bar dehad, 
i.e., fee for illumination ?] fees on the purchase and sale of a 
house, on salt made from nitrous earth, balkaii on per- 
mission to reap ’ the harvest, felt, manufacture of lime, 
spirituous liquors, brokerage, catching fish, the product of 
the tree Al (Morinda citrifolia ) ;"® in fine all those imposts 
which the natives of Hindustan include under the term Sair 
Jihdt,''‘^ were remitted. 


AIN XII. 

Chachar land. 

When either from excessive rain or through an in- 
undation, the land falls out of cultivation, the husbandmen 
are, at first, in considerable distress. In the first year, 
therefore, but two fifths of the produce is taken : in the 
second three-fifths; in the third, four-fifths and in the 
fifth, the ordinary revenue. According to differences of 
situation, the revenue is paid either in money or in kind. 
In the third year the charges of & per cent, and one ddm 
for each bigha"* are added. 


Two words follow which are marked in the text as donbtfnl, there is 
doubtless an omission. 

The word is pag, contraction of pagri, a turban. It was a kind of poll 
tax levied on every turban. 

From which a dye is extracted. 

See p. 63. 

There is probably an error in the text as the fourth year is omitted. 
Gladwin has *‘the third and fourth years fourth-fiftlis each.** 

I take the wa between dah wa nim to be an error, as by retaining it 
the percentage would rise to 15 or at least to 10^. Five cent, was levied 
on manufactures ; it may therefore have been an extra charge on land though 
1 do not' see its reason or its justice. Gladwin transletee as I have done. 

10 
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AIN xm. 

Banjar land. 

When through excessive inundations production has 
seriously diminished, the revenue is collected in the follow- 
ing proportions : 

Spring Harvest. 

Proportion of revenue from one Bigha of Banjar land 
for five years. 


Wheat 


I. 

I St year and year 9rd yearj^th year 5th year 

Md. Sr.iMd. Sr.Md. Sr.Md. Sr. 

0 20|1 02 0 8 Oas polaj 

Mustard 


R. 

0 


0 

26 

0 

35 

1 

10 


V’elches NukhiuL 


I. 

0 

10 

0 

30 

t 

10 

2 

10 


Do. 


R. 

0 

5 

0 

80 

1 

10 

2 

10 

•» 

Bariev 


I. 

0 

20 

1 

0 

2 

0 

8 

0 

tf 

Do.’ 

... 

R. 

0 

6 

0 

85 

1 

20 

2 

20 

•f 

Pulse {Cicct Jviiitf 

Adati 

I. 

0 

101 

0 

30 

1 

10 

1 

80 

i» 

Do. 


R. 

0 

5> 

0 

80 

1 

10 

1 

80 

(f 

Millet {Paniiitm 

miliaeciim) 
Arzan ... 

1. 

0 

10 

0 

2S 

0 

35 

1 

0 

fi 

Do. 


R. 

0 

5 

0 

25 

0 

85 

1 

0 

If 

Linseed 

. . 1 . . . 

I. 

a 

10 ‘ 

0 

20 

0 

SO 

1 

10! 

If 

Do. 

... 

R. 

0 

5. 

1 

0 

5 

0 

80 

1 

10 

If 

I 


Note. I stands for inundated land, and R for that 
which has stiffered from rain. 


Autumn Harvest. 


Proportion of revenue from one Bigha of Banjar land 
for five years. 




, 

Ist year 2nd yearlsrd year|4th yearOth year 



Md. 

Sr. Md. 

Sr.iMd. 

Sr. Md. 

Sr. 

Mask 

... I. 

0 

20 1 

ol 1 

20 2 

10 as 6o!aJ 

Do. 

... R. 

0 

5 0 

20] 1 

0 1 

20 

JowSr 

... I. 

0 

20 1 

0 2 

o' 8 

01 

Do. 

... R. 

0 

5 0 

20 1 

0 2 

0 

Molh 

... R. 

0 

5 0 

20 0 

80 1 

10 

Lakdatah 

... R. 

0 

5 0 

20 1 

10 2 

0 

Kodron 

. . T. 

0 

20 1 

0 2 

0 8 

0, 

Do. 

... R. 

0 

5 0 

20 1 

20 2 

20 .. 

Mandtvah 

... I. 

0 

20 1 

o' 2 

0 3 

0 

Do. 

... R. 

0 

5 0 

so; I 

10 2 

10 

Kudirl 

... I. 

0 

10 0 

25 0 

85 1 

10 

Do. 

... R. 

0 

5 0 

25 0 

85 1 

10 i 

Kattfftnti, (Pers. kCil) 

... 1. 

0 

10 0 

25 0 

35 1 

10 „ 

Do. 

... R. 

0 

5 0 

25 0 

35 1 

10 .! 

Tufiya 

... I. 

0 

20 1 

0 1 

10 1 

20 ,0 

Do. 

... R. 

0 

5 0 

25 0 

35 1 

10 „ 

SanwfiiJ (Pers. SlianiAfeh) 

... 1, 

0 

10 0 

25 0 

35 1 

10 

Do. 

.. R. 

0 

6 0 

25 0 

85 1 

10 

Arzan 

... I. 

0 

10 0 

80 1 

0 1 

10 

Do. 

... R. 

0 

5 0 

80 1 

0 1 

It .« 

Sesame 

R. 

0 

5 0 

20 0 

80 1 

10 
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In the 4th year the charges of 5 per cent, and one dam 
for each bigha were collected and this is still in force. 

In Banjar land for the 1st year, one or two sets are 
taken from each bigha; in the 2nd year, 5 sers; in the 3rd 
year, a sixth of the produce ; in the 4th year, a fourth share 
together with one dam : in other years a third suffices. This 
varies somewhat during inundations. In all cases the 
husbandman may pay in money or kind as is most con- 
venient. Banjar land at the foot of the hills and land subject 
to inundations in the districts of Sanbhal and Bahraich, do 
not remain as banjar, for so much new soil is brought down 
with the overflow that it is richer and more productive than 
polaj. His Majesty, however, in his large munificence places 
it in the same class. It is in the option of the cultivator to 
pay in ready money or by kankut or bhaoli. 


AIN XIV. 

The Nineteen Years' Kotss.'®* 

Intelligent people have from time to time set them- 
selves to record the prices current of the Empire, and after 
careful inquiry the valuation of grain was accepted on this 
basis. 

The revenue rates for a bigha of polaj land were fixed 
as has been stated. From the 6th year of the Divine Era 
which runs with the Novilunar year 968 (A. D., 1560-1) 
and concluding with the 24th year of this reign, the statistics 
were collected and have been tabulated for reference after 
the most diligent investigation. The figures are entered 
under the heading of each year. 


*** Nineteen years correspond with a cycle of the moon during; which 
period the seasons are supposed to undergo a complete revolution. Gladwin, 
p. m, Vol. I. 
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AIN 16. 

The Ten Years* Settlement. 

From the beginning of this immortal reign, persons of 
intelligence and void of rapacity, together with zealous men 
of experience, have been annually engaged in noting the 
current prices and reporting them to His Majesty, and 
taking the gross produce and estimating its value, they 
detennined the rates of collection, but this mode was 
attended with considerable inconvenience. When Khwty’ah 
Abdul Majid Asaf Khan was raised to the dignity of Prime 
Minister, the total revenue was taken at an estimation, 
and the assignments were increased as the caprice of the 
moment suggested. And because at that time the extent of 
the empire was small, and there was a constant increase of 
dignities among the servants of the State, the variations 
were contingent on the extent of corruption and self-interest. 
When this great ofl&ce devolved on Muzaffar Khan and 
Rajah Todar Mull, in the 16th year of the reign, a re- 
distribution of the imperial assessment was made through 
the qantingos, and estimating the produce of the lands, they 
made a fresh settlement. Ten qamingos were appointed 
who collected the accounts from the provincial qamingos and 
lodged them in the im|)erial exchequer. Although this 
settlement was .somewhat less than the preceding one, never* 
theles.s there had been formerly a wide di.screpancy between 
the estimate and the receipts. 

When througH^^Bfe prudent management of the 
Sovereign the empire was enlarged in extent, it became 
difficult to a.sccrtaiu each year the prices current and much 
inconvenience was caused by the delay. On the one hand 
the husbandman complained of extensive exactions, and on 
the other the holder of assigned lands was aggrieved on 
account of the revenue balances. His Majesty devised a 
remedy for these cvil.s and in the discernment of his world- 
adorning mind fixed a settlement for ten years : the jieople 
were thus made contented and their gratitude was abun- 
dantly manifested. From the beginning of the 15th year 
of the Divine era to the 24th, an aggregate of the rates of 
collection was formed and a tenth of the total was fixed as 
the annual assessment; but from the 20th to the 24th year 
the collections were accurately determined and the five 
former ones accepted on the authority of persons of probity. 
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The best crops were taken into account in each j’ear and 
the year of the most abundant harvest accepted, as the 
table shows. 

(A Note on Dasiur-uWaml : Sarkar, &c.) 

For a full description and discussion of the official 
manuals called Dastur-uWaml, see J. Sarkar’s Mughal 
Administration 3rd. ed., ch. XIV. § 2. 

Sir Henry Elliot writes, in his Supplemental Glossary, 
revised ed. by J. Beames, entitled Memoirs of the History 
&c. of N.W.P. (1869), : — “Dastur-nl-aml, a body of in- 
•structions, and tables for the use of revenue officers under 
the Native Government. . . . No two copies can ever be 
found which correspond with each other, and in most respects 
they widely differ. Those which profess to be copied from 
the Dastur-ul-^aml of Akbar, are found to contain on close 
examination sundry interpolations of subsequent periods. 

“Besides the Dastur-ul-'aml , another book, called the 
’Ami Dastur, was kept by the Qanungoes, in which were 
recorded all orders which were issued in .super.session of 
Dastur-ul-*aml/* (ii. 166-157.) ^ 

“A Sarkar is a subdivision of a subah. Each subah is 
divided into a certain number of sarkars, and each sarkar 
into parganahs or mahals (which are used as eqxiivalent 
expressions), and the parganahs again are aggregated into 
Dastur s or districts. . . . 

‘ ‘Dastur besides signifying a rule, is also a minister, a 
munshi. Parganah means tax-paying land ; the Burhan-i- 
Qati‘ gives the meaning Zamine ke az an mdl wa kharaf 
hagirand. . . . 

“The words used before Akbar’s time to represent 
tracts of country larger than a parganah wer^ shiqq, Khita, 
"arsa diyar, vildyat, and iqta^ , but the latter (term) was 
generally applied when the land was assigned for the support 
of the nobility or their contingents.” (See Jkta’ in Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam, ii. 461, for a fuller treatment. J.S.) 

“I have endeavoured to restore the sarkars, dasturs, 
and parganahs (in the N. W. Province^ of Allahabad and 
Agra) as they stood in the time of the Emperor Akbar. 
The copies of the Ain-i-Akbari vary so much, and such 
ignorance is frequently exhibited by the transcribers, that 
to verify the names of parganahs has been a work of great 
labour. . . , , 
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"But it is in separating the sarkdrs into dasturs that 
the ignorance of the copyists has been chiefly exhibited, for 
all the parganahs are frequentl3^ mixed together, as if there 
were no meaning at all attached to dastur.’* (ii. 201-203.) 

The word dasiur in the sense of a subdivision of land 
for revenue purposes, went out of use in the oflicial histories 
of the Mughal empire after Akbar’s time. It may have 
lingered on in the N.W. Provinces up to the Mutiny, but 
only in the village records, as it does not occur in any 
history or revenue-manual of the Central Government of 
the later Mughals known to me. {Jadunath Sarkar.) 


The Suhah of Allahabad comprises nine sarkdrs (dis- 
tricts) and possesses fifteen separate revenue codes, (dastur- 
ul-aml.) 

1. The Sarkar of Allahabad includes fifteen mahals 
and has three revenue codes. 

The suburban district of Allahabad comprises three 
mahals, viz., the suburbs of Allahabad, Kantit, and a tract 
on the extreme limits of the subah of Agra, and possesses 
one revenue code. 

Jaldldbdd [t.c., Araill has three mahals and a revenue 
code. 

Bhadoi, seven mahals, viz., Bhadoi, Sikandarpur, 
Sordon, Singror, Mali, Kcwdi, Hddidbds [=Jhusi] — and a 
revenue code. 

2. The Sarkar of Benares has eight mahals and a 
rcventie code. The detail is as follows — ^the suburban 
district of Benares, the town.ship of Benares, Pandrah,. 
Kaswdr, Harhwd, Bydlisi. 

3. The ^rkdr of Jaunpur has 41 mahals and two 
codes. 

The suburban district of Jaunpur, 39 mahals, one code, 
viz . : — 

Aldimao, Angli, Bhileri, Bhaddon, Talhani, Jaunpur, 
Suburban Jaunpur, Chandipur Badhar, Chdndah, Chiriyd 
Kot, Chakesar, Kharid, Khdspur Tdndah, Khdnpur, Deo- 
gaon, Rdri, Sanjholi, Sinkandarpur, Sagdi, Sarhatpur, 
Shddi-dbdd, Zafardbdd , Karydt Mittu, Karydt Dostpur, 
Karydt-Mendia, Karydt Swetah, Gheswah, Ghost, Kodiya, 
Gopdlpur, Kardkat, Mandidho, Muhammad-dbdd, Majhord, 
Mau, Nizdmdbdd, Naigun, Nathupur. 
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4. The Sarkdr of'Chanddah [ = Chunar], 14 mahals 
and one revenue code, viz., the suburban district of 
Chanadah, Aherwarah, Bholi, Badhol, Tandah, Dhos, 
Raghupur ''° — ^the villages on the western bank of the river, 
Majhwarah, Mahaech, Mahwdri, Mahoi, SilPur, Natan. 

5. The Sarkdr of Ghdzipur, 18 mahals, one code, viz., 
the suburban district of Ghdzipur, Balid, Pachotar, Balhd- 
bds, Bharidbdd, Bardich, Chausd Dehtna, Sayyidpur 
Namdi, Zahurdbdd, Karydt Pali, Kopd Chhit, Gadhd, 
Karandah, Lakhnesar, Madan Bendras, Muhammaddbdd, 
Parhdbdri. 

6. The Sarkdr of Karrah, 12 mahals, one code, viz., 
the township of Karrah, its suburban district, Aichhi, 
Atharban, Aydsd, Rdri, Kardri, Kotla, Kaunra commonly 
called Karson, Fatehpur Hanswah, Hatgdon, Hanswah. 

7. The Sarkdr of Korah, 8 mahals, 3 codes, viz., thus 
detailed. The suburban district of Korah has one code and 

2 mahals, viz., ‘itself and Ghdtampur; Kotid, 3 mahals, 
Kotid, Goner, Kcranpur Kindr,"' and one code ; Jajmau, 

3 mahals, viz. , Jdjmau, Muhsinpur, Majhdon, and one code. 

8. The Sarkdr of Kdlinjar, 10 mahals, one code, viz,, 
Kdlinjar with its suburbs, Ugdsi, Ajigarh, Sihonda, Simoni, 
Shddipur, Rasan, Khandeh, Mahobd, Maudhd. 

9. The Sarkdr of Mdnikpur, 14 mahals, 2 codes. 
The suburbs of Mdnikpur have 10 mahals and one code, 
viz., Mdnikpur together with its suburban district, Arwal 
Bhalol, Salon, Jaldlpur Balkhar, Karydt Kardrah, Karydt 
Paegdh, Khatot, Ndsirdbdd. 

Rde Bareli, etc., 4 mahals, one code, viz., Rde Bareli, 
Talhandi, Jdes, Dalmau. 


A note to the text gives RdlhupUr as the present name of this mahal— 
the other names have nearly all variants in the MSS., no donbt dne as much 
to dialectic variations in pronunciation as to errors of copyists. Tieflenthaler 
adds to the above, the fortress of Tschinarghar (ChanSr) built of stone, on an 
eminence on the western bank of the Ganges. 

Thus in all MSS. but Elliot has Kiratpur Kanandu, 

13 
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The Subah of Oudh comprises five sarkdrs and possesses 
twelve codes. 

1. The Sarkdr of Oudh, 21 mahals, 3 codes. The 
suburban district has 19 mahals and one code. Two par- 
ganahs are comprised in Khairabad. They are as follows : 

Oudh with its suburban district; Anbodha, Anhonah, 
Pachhamrdih, Bilehri, Basodhi, Thdnah Bhaddon, Bakthd, 
Darydbdd, Rudauli, Selak, SuUdnpur, Sdtanpur, Supahah, 
Sarwdpdli, Sairakah, Gawdrchah, Manglasi Naipur. 

Ibrahimdbad and Kishni are each a parganah with 
one code. 

2. The Sarkdr of Bharaitch has 11 mahals, one code. 
The suburban district of Bharaitch, &c. 8 mahals, one code, 
Bharaitch with its suburbs (> mahals, Bahrah, Husatnpur, 
Wankdun, Rajhdt, Sanjhauli, Fakhrpur, Fort Nawdgarh. 

Firuzdbdd, &c., two jiarganahs, one code, viz., Firuzd- 
bad, SuUdnpur. 

Kharosna, one mahal, one code. 

3. The Sarkdr of Khairabad, 2 mahals, 3 codes. 
Khairabad, &c., 12 parganahs, one code, viz., suburbs of 
Khairabad ,Basdrd, Baswah, Basrah, Chhitdpur, Khairigarh, 
Sadrpur, Kheri, KharUhela, and Laharpur, two mahals; 
Machharhattah , and Hargaraon, two mahals. Pdli, &c. has 
8 mahals, one code, viz., Pdli, Barurdnjnah , Bdwan, Sdndi, 
Sirah, Gopamau, Khankatmau, Ntwkhd; Bharwdrah, &c. 
two mahals, included in Oudh, viz. Bharwdrah and Pild , — 
and one code. 

4. The Sarkdr of Gorakhpur, 24 parganahs, one code. 
The suburban district of Gorakhpur with the town, 2 
mahals, Atrauld, Anhold ; Bindekpur 8ic. 4 mahals, Bdhmni- 
pdrah, Bhdwdpdrd, Tilpur, Chilupara, Dharyapara, Dhewa- 
pdrd and Kotlah [Kuhdnd'\ 2 mahals, Rihli; Ramgarh and 
Gauri 2 mahals, Rasulpur and Ghaus 2 mahals; Kathld, 
Khildpdrd \^ssRihldpara^ Maholi, Mundwah, Mandlah; 
Maghar and Ratanpur, 2 mahals; Maharanthoi. 

6. The Sarkdr of Lucknow has 65 mahals, 2 codes. 
The suburban district of Lucknow, &c., 47 parganahs, one 
code. Abethi, Isauli, Asiyun, Asohd, Unchah Gdon, Balkar 
Bijlourl [Bijnorl, Bari, Bharimau Pangwan, BethoU, 
Panhan, Parsandhdn, Pdtan, Bdrdshdkor, Jhaloter, Dewi, 
Deorakh, Dadrah, Ranbirpur, Rdmkot, Sandilah, Saipur, 
Sarosi, Sahdli, Sidhor, Sidhu^r, Saudi, Saron, Fatehpur, 
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Fort oi’Ambhati, Kursi, Kakori, Khanjrah, Ghatampur, 
Karanda, Konbhi Lucknow with its suburbs, Lashkar 
Malihdbad, Mohan, Mordon, Madidon, Mahonah, Manawi, 
Makrded, Hadha, Inhdr. 

Ondm &c., 8 parganahs, one code, viz., Ondm, 
Bilgrdon, Bangarmau, Hardoi, ' Sdtanpur, Fatehpur 
CJtaurdsi, Kachhdndu, Maldwah. 


Spring Harvest of the Subah of Oudh. 
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1. The Sarkar of Agra — the royal residence. 44 
parganahs, 4 codes. The suburban district of Agra, &c., 
6 mahals, one code, viz., Agra and its suburbs, Charvmr, 
Jalesar, the city of Agra, Dholpur, Mahdwan, Bednah &c., 
33 mahals, one code; the suburbs of Bednah, 2 mahals, 
Oudehi, Od, 01, Bhasdwar Todahhhim, Bindwar, Chausath, 
Khdnwd, Rajhohar, Fatehpur known as Sikri, Seonkar 
Sconkri, Mathura, Maholi, Mangotlah, Bhaskar, Wazirpur, 
Helak, Hindon, Rdpari, Bdri, Bajwdrah. Etdwah &c. 3 
mahals, one code, viz., Etdwah, Rdpri,^^^ Hatkdnt. Man- 
ddwar &c. 2 mahals, one code, viz., Manddwar, Kakhonmar. 

2. Sarkdr of Alwar. 43 paragraphs, 3 codes. The 
parganahs of Alwar &c. 33 mahals, one code, viz., the 
.suburbs of Alwar, Dhard, Dadekar, Bahddurpur, Pandin, 
Khelohar, Jaldlpur, Bihrozpur, Rath, Bdlhattah, Bahrkol, 
Ildjipur, Budahthal, Anthulah Hdhru, Pardt, Balhdr, 
Baiodah Fathkhan, Barodahmeo, Basdnah, Hasanpur, 
Badohar, Hasanpur Gori, Dcoli Sdjdri, Sakhan, Kiydrah, 
Ghat Seon, Kohrana, Monkond, Manddwarah, Naugdon 
Ndhargarh, Harsori and Harpur', 2 mahals, Harsdnd. 
Bachherah, &c. 5 mahals, one code, viz., Bachherah, 
Khoharirand, Bhiwdn, Ismailpur, Amran, Mubdrakpur, 
&c., 5 mahals, one code, viz., Mubdrakpur, Harsoni, 
Manddwar, Khirtahali , Mojpur. 

3. 4. Sarkdrs of Tijdrah and Erdj, 4 codes. The 
.Sarkdr of Eraj, 16 mahals, viz., Eraj, Parhdr, Bhdnder, 
Bijpur, Pdndur, Chhatrah, Riydbdnah, Shdhzddahpur , 
Khatolah &c., Kajhodah, Keddr, Kunj, Khekas, Kdnti, 
Khderah, Maholi. The Sarkdr of Tijdrah, 18 mahals, 1 
code, viz., Tijdrah, Indor, Ujaina, Umard Umari, Por, 
Begwdn, Basohrd, Chamrdwal. Khdnpur, Sdkras, Santha- 
ddri, Firuzpur, Fatehpur Mongarta, Kotlah, Karherd, 
Nagindn. Thdnah of Kahwdr, one code. Besru, one code. 

6 . Sarkdr of Kanauj, 6 codes. The .suburban district 
of Kanauj, &c. 11 mahals, one code. The suburbs of 
Kanauj Bdrd, Bithur, Bilhur, Bilgrdon, Deohd, Sikandar- 
pur, Seoli, Seonrakh, Malkusah, Ndnamau. Saketh &c. 
6 mahals, one code. Sdketh, KardoU, Bamah, Sahdr, 
Patidli, Sahdur. Bhagaon, &c. 10 mahals, one code. 
Bhogaon, Sonj, Sakrdon, Sakatpur, Saror, Chhabarmau, 


A note to the text suggests this name to be an error^ as not in Elliot 
nor in the account of the province of Agra. Neither is it m Tieffenihaler. 
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Shamshabad, Pati ^Alipur, Kanpal, Bhojpur. Sinkandar- 
pur, one code. Phapund, one code. 

6. Sarkar of Sahdr. Sahar, &c. 6 madals, one code, 
viz., Sahdr, Pahdri, Bhadoli, Kdmah, Koh Majahid, Hodal. 
Nonhera, one code. 

7, 8, 9. Sarkar of Gwalior, &c., one code. Sarkar of 
Gwalior, 13 inahuls, one code. Sarkar of Narorpanj, 6 
mahals, one code. Sarkar of Beanwan, 28 mahals, one code. 

30. Sarkar of Kalpi, 16 parganahs, one code. Ulai, 
Bildspur, Badhneth Derdpur, Deokali, Rdth, Rdipur, 
Suganpur, Shdhpur, suburbs of Kalpi, Kendr, Khandot, 
Khandela, city of Kalpi, Muhammaddbdd, Hamirpur. 

11. Sarkar of Kol, 4 codes. Thdnah Farida, &c. 10 
mahals, one code, viz., Thdnah Farida, Pahdsu, Danbhdi, 
Malikpur, Shikdrpur, Nuh, Chandos, Khurjah , A hdr, Tapal. 
Suburban district of Kol, &c., 4 mahals, one code, viz., Kol, 
faldli, Sikandar rdo, Gangeri. Mdrharah, &c., 5 mahnls, 
one code, viz., Mdrharah, Balrdm, Soron, Pachldnah and 
Sidhpur, 2 mahals. Akbardbdd, 2 mahals, one code, viz., 
Akbardbdd, Atrauli. 

12. Sarkdr of Ndrnol, 4 codes. Suburban district of 
Ndmol, &c., 8 mahals, viz., suburbs of Ndrnol and city, 
Bdrh, Kot Potli, Bdbdi, Khandela, Sankhdna, Kdnori, 
villages at the foot of the hill. Barodah rana, &c. 2 mahals, 
viz., Barodah rand Ldpoti. Chdl Kalnnah, &c. 2 mahals, 
Chdlkaldnah, Khoddnd. Kanodah, &c. 3 mahals, Kanodah, 
Narharah, Jhojeon. 


See Table next page. 
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Subah of Ajmere, 7 Sarkars, 9 codes. 

1. Sarkar of AjinA'c, 2 codes. Suburban district of 
j^mere, &c. 24 Parganahs, 1 code. City and suburbs of 
Ajmere, 2 mahals, Arahie, Parbat, Bahndi,^^^ Bhardnah, 
Bawdl, Bdhal, Bdndhan Sandheri, Bharonda, Tusina,^^* 
Jobnair,'^^ Deogdon, Roshanpur, Sdnbhar, Sarwdr, Satheld, 
Sulaimdndbdd , Kekri, Kherwah, Mdhrot, Masauddbad, 
Nardina, Harsor, Anber, &c., 4 Parganahs, 1 code, vis., 
Anber, Bhakoi, Jhdg, Musdbdd. 

2. Sarkdr of Jodhpur, 21 Parganahs, 1 code. Suburbs 
and city of Jodhpur, Asop, Endrdoti, Bhodhi, Palpdrah, 
Ueldrd, Pdli, &c., 3 mahals, Bdhilah, Podhh, Bhadrdjaun, 
Jetdran, Dotard, Sujhat, Sdialmer, Sewdna, Kherwa, 
Khconsar, Kundoj, Mahewah. 

3. Sarkdr of Chitor, 28 Parganahs, 1 code. Suburbs 
and city of Chitor, 2 mahals, Isldmpur commonly Kdmpur, 
Udatpur, &c., 3 mahals, Aparmdl,^^^ Artod, Isldmpur 
(oinmonly Mohan, Bodhnur, Phulid, Banhera, Pur, Bihin 
Surur, Bdgor, Begun, Pati Hdjipur, Jeran, Sdnwarkhdti, 
Sdndri, Samel with the cultivated land, Kosidnah, MdtidaU 
garh, Mdndal, Maddriya Nintach &c., 3 mahals. 

4. Sarkdr of Ranthambor, 4 codes, Ranthambor &c., 
36 Parganahs, 1 code. Subarban district of Ranthambor, 
Alhanpur, Etdda, A ton, Isldmpur, Iwdn Bosamer, Barodah, 
Bhadldon, Bakldni, Paldlidh, Bhosor, Belonah, Bdlakhatri, 
Bhoripahdri, Bdrdn, Taldd, Jctpur, Jhdin, Khaljipur, Dhari, 
Sanhusdri, Kotd, Khanddr, Khatoli, Kadaud, Lakhri, 
Londah, Lahaud, Mdngror, Momeddnah &c., 16 mahals. 
Chdtsu &c., 16 Parganahs, 1 code, viz., Chdtsu, Barwdrah, 
Uniydrd, Pdtan, Banhatd, Sarsup, BoU, Bcjri, Khami, 
Nawdhi, Jhaldwah, Khankharah, Sui Supar, Maldrnah, 
Karor, Bondi, Delhwdrah, &c., 7 Parganahs, 1 code, viz., 
Delhwdrah, Rewdndhnah, Nagar, Antrorah, Deldnah, 
Amkhorah, Loharwdrah, Todd, &c., 3 Parganahs, 1 code, 
viz., Todd, Tank, Tori. 

6. Sarkdr of Ndgor, 30 Parganahs, 1 code. Suburban 
district of Ndgor, Amor Sarnain, Inddnah, Bhaddnah, 


“•BaJwcoi. Tieff. 
'**Bosshui. Ibid. 

Zounbora, Ibid. 
“• Aparpdl, Ibid. 
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BalJubaldm,"^ Balodha, Baroda, Bdrah gain, Chdel, 
Charodah, Jdkhrah, Khdrijkhatu, Dendwdnah, Donpur, 
Rewdsd, Ron, Rasulpur, Rahot, Sddelah, Fathpur Jhanj- 
mun, Kdsli, Khdelah Kojtirah, Kolewah, Kumhdri, Reran, 
Lddon, Meralh, Manoliar nagar, Nokhd. 

() & 7. Sarkdrs of Sarohi and Bikaner. The codes of 
these two Sarkdrs are not laid down. 


.Spring Harvest of the Suhah of Ajuierc. 
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53-17 

68-2 

Fenugreek 


... 

... 

55-0 


67. 

... 


55-23 

... 

Persian Musk-Mclont> 

100-16 

67-2 1 

... 

83-11 

89-11 

... 

8^11 

89^8 

... 

Indian ditto 

11-5 

6-18 

... 

13-11 

13-11 

13-11 

13^11 

13-11 

&24 

Cumin 


70-7 

53-17 

77-8 

67-2 

67-2 

80^13 

80-13 j 

53-17 

• •• 

Kuf lice ... 


5141 , 

334) 


52-14 

52-24 

40.6 

33-14 



Afwdin 


70-7 

53-17 

78^7 

l_ __ 1 

67-2 

67. 

80-13 

80^13 

53^*17 

8^7 


In the text Bflfettii, but the above is the name in the acconnt of this 
Sabah which ocenrs later on. 
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Autumn Harvest of the Subah of Kjmere. 
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D. J. 

D j. 

D. J. 

D. J. 

D. J. 

D. J. 

D. J. 

D. J. 

D. J. 

Sugarcane 










(paundah) 

... 

... 


2306 

239-6 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Coinmon sugarcane 

lI5i-20 

86-1 

1158 

115-8 

115-8 

134-4 

115-20 

8146 

115-20 

Dark coloured rice 

55-23 

35-20 

55-23 

67-2 

68-2 

72-20 

67-22 

44-18 


Cuiimion rice 

44-20 

23-2 

44-2 

53-17 

50-17 

67-2 

46-24 

31-8 

44-18 

Mash 

3344 

29-2 

31-7 

33-14 

3344 

39 3 

27-24 

18-15 

31-8 

Cotton ... 

60-15 

40-6 

67-2 

76-1 

76-1 

78-8 

72-17 

54-0 

67-0 

Moih 

2445 

1546 

36-3 

26-1 

26-1 

22-9 

40-6 

26-21 

20-3 

(jRl 

13-15 

8-24 

38-21 

13-151 

[ 13-15 

15-16 

16-16 

10-16 

38-8 

'Jiniya 

1 38-1 

1 2446 


1 33-14 

33-14 

15 5 

... 

... 


A}za}i 

17-22 

12-7 

55 21 

17-22 

17-22 

17-22 

229 

17 24 

55-6 

Jndigo 

134-4 

8541 

134-4 

111-20 134-4 

134-4 

134-4 

89-11 

134-4 

lltnna 

67-2 

44-18 

67-2 

55-23 

55 23 

67-2 

62-15 

40 21 

67-2 

Hemp 

82-19 

53-8 

87-7 

78-8 

78-7 

89-15 

76-13 

76-13 

53-17 

Potherbs 

55-22 

35-20 

6245 

55-23 

55-23 

62-15 

7643 

26-9 

62-15 

Kachran 

13-2 

8-24 

13-n 

11-5 

15-5 

1 13-11 

1841 

8-24 

13-11 

SiniffMrah 

115-20 

116^20 

115-20 

115-20 

115-20 

115-20 

115-20 

118-20 115-20 

Lobiya 

31-20 

20-9 

22-9 

31-8 

31-8 

32-11 

22-9 

13-14 

22-0 

Jowdri 

24-15 

1146 

31-8 

29-2 

29-12 

32-22 

42-2 

30-0 

31-8 

Lahdarah 

20-3 

12-8 

17-20 

22-9 

22-9 

25-18 

31-8 

19^0 

17-22 

Kodarama 

22-3 

11-5 


22-9 

22-9 

33-14 

33-14 

27-24 

... 

Mandwah 

22-2 

14-4 


22-3 

22-9 

26-21 

26-21 

17-22 


vScsanie seed 

33-14 

20^3 

3^4 

33-14 

33-14 

24-16 

34-17 

22-24 

33-14 

Shanidkh 

15-5 

6-18 


11-5 

11-5 

11-5 

11-5 

6-0 

... 

Muiig 

24-11 

15-16 

26-21 

40-6 

40-6 

36-22 

42-12 

27-10 

26-21 

Kuri 

21-5 

6-18 

... 

8-24 

8-24 


11-5 

6-3 

... 

Kali 

... 

... 

... 

... 

33-14 

;;; j 

... 

22-9 

... 


The rates of the Saikdrs of Bikaner and Sarohi are not given. 


The Subah of Delhi, 8 Sarhars, 28 codes. 

1. The Sarkar of Delhi, 48 Parganahs, 7 codes. The 
old suburban district, the new ditto Palam, fharsah, 
Masaudabad, Tilpat, Luni, Shakarpur, Baghpat, Kdsnah 
D5snah> Sulaiindnabad> Kharkhudah, Sonipat, Talhegam- 
pur, Taldlpur. 

Ponipat, &c., 2 Parganahs, 1 code, viz.* Pdnipat, 
Kamal, Safedun, Kutanah, Chhaproli, Tandah Bhagwan, 
Gonor, Jhanjhdnah* Kdndhlah* Gangerkhera, 

Baron, &c.* 8 Parganahs- 1 code. Baran, Siyanah, 
Jewar, Dankpr, Adh, Pothh, Senthhah, Sikandarabdd. 
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Merath, 8ic., 7 Parganahs* 1 code. Merath, Hapur, 
Bamawah, Jalalabad, Sanmrah, Garh Muktesar, 
liatnawar.'*^ 

Jhajhar, &c., 4 Parganahs, 1 code. Jhajhar, Dddri- 
Tdha> Mandothi, Beri Dohaldhan. 

Rohtak, 1 Parganah, 1 code. 

Paloh 1 Parganah, 1 code. 

2. Sarkdr of Baddon, 16 Parganahs, 1 code. Ajdon, 
Aonla, Baddm and suburbs, Bareli* Barsar, Pond, Telhi, 
Sahsdwn, Sondsi Mandehah* Saniyd, Kdnt, Kot Sdlbahan, 
Golah. 

3. Sarkdr of Hisdr Firozah 18 mahals, 4 codes. 
Suburbs of liisdr Firozah, &c., 7 parganahs, 1 code. 
Suburbs and city of Hdnsi, Barwalah, Barwd* Toshdm and 
Agrohah, 2 mahals, Falehdbdd. Gohdnah, &c., 4 parganahs, 
1 code. Gohdnah, Ahroni, Bhaitu and 16 villages. Sirsd, 
1 parganah- 1 code. Muhim, &c., G parganahs, 1 code. 
Mtihim* Rohtak, Jind, Khdndah, Tahdnah, Athkerah. 

4. Sarkdr of Rcwdri, 11 mahals, 4 codes. Rewdri, 
&c., 8 parganahs- 1 code. Rewdri, Bdwal, Kot Kdsim Ali, 
Pdtaudi, Bhoharah, Ghelot, Ratdi Jatdi, Nimrdnah. Tdoru, 
1 ]}arganah, 1 code. Suhnah, 1 parganah, 1 code. Kohdnah, 

1 parganah, 1 code. 

6. Sarkdr of Sahdranpur, 30 mahals, 4 codes. Deo- 
band, &c.- 26 mahals, 1 code. Deoband, Sahdranpur, Bhat- 
khanjdwar, Manglor* Ndnoth Rdmptir, Sarot, Purchhapdr, 
Jordsi, Sikri Bhukarhari, Sarsdwah, Charthdwah Rurki, 
Baghra, Thdnah Bhewan, Mtizuffardbdd , Raepurtdldr, 
Ambeth* Nakor and Toghlaqpur, 2 mahals, Bhogpur* 
Bhattah, Thdnah Bhiin, Sanbalhera, Khodi and Gangwah, 2 
mahals- Lakhnauii Kertmah, .&c., 2 parganahs- 1 code. 
Kerdnah Bedoli, 

Sardhanah, &c., 7 parganahs, 1 code. Surdhanah, 
Bhonah, Suranpalri, Badhdnah, Joli, Khatoli and Baghra, 

2 mahals. Indri. 1 mahal, 1 code. 

6. Sarkdr of Sirhind* 2 mahals, 4 codes. Suburbs of 
Sirhind, &c.- 13 parganahs. Suburbs of Sirhind* Rupar, 


Htutin«pur, Hlliot & TieS. 
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Pdel, Benor, Jahat, Dhotah, Dordlah, Deoranah, Kuhram, 
Masenkan, villages of Rde Samu, Ambdlah and Kaithal. 
Thdnesar, &c.« 8 parganahs. Thdnesar, Sadhurah Shdhabdd> 
Khizrdbdd, Mustafa-dbdd, Bhodar, Sultanpur, Pundri. 
Thdrah, &c., 2 parganahs. Thdrah, Ludhidnah, Samdnah, 
&c., 9 parganahs. Samdnah, Sunndm* Mansurpun Mdlner, 
Hdpuri, Pundri, Fatehpur and Bhatindah, Machhipur. 

8. Sarkdr of Sambal, {Sambhal) 47 mahals, 3 codes. 
City of Sambal, &c., 23 parganahs. City of Sambal, suburbs 
of Sambal, Sarsi, Naroli, Manjholah, Jadwdr, Conor, Neo- 
dhanah, Deorah, Dabhdrsi, Dhakah, Rajabpur, Amrohah, 
Vjhdri, Kachh, Aazampur, Islimpur Dargu, Isldmpur 
Bharu, Afghdnpur, Chopdldh, Kundarki, Bachharaon, 
Gundor. Chdndpur, 8ic.‘ 16 parganahs. Chdndpur, Sherkot, 
Bijnaur, Manddwar, Keratpur, Jaldldbdd, Sahanspur, 
Nthtor, Naginah, Akbardbdd, Islimdhad , Seohdra and Jhala, 
2 mahals. Lakhnor, &c., 11 parganahs. Lakhnor, Shdhi, 
Kdhar and Kdnkhari 2 mahals. Hatamnah, Rdjpur, 
Dodelah, Leswah, Sarsdwah, Basdra* Parohi [^=Barohi']. 

Sarkdr of Kumdon. (The names of its parganahs are 
not entered in the MSS.) 


16 
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The Suhah of Lahore contains 8 populated areas"* 
(Tieff. pagi et oppida). 

1. The area of Lahore^ &c. has 20 mahals, 1 code. 
Area of Lahore, &c. 4 mahals; metropolitan area, Bari 
Doab; Barhidsat;'^ lands of Panj Bari Shdhpur : lands of 
Kdlapand, Rachndu Doab. 

Panjdb, 16 mahals : Tappah'*' Bheluwdl of the Bari 
Doab, Tappah Bharli, Tappah Phulwdri, Punjgardmi, 
Sandhwdl, Sdhu Mali, Sidhpur, Mankaiwdlah, Ghdzipur, 
Chandanwarak, Amrdki Bhatah, Parsaror, Rachnau, Sidh- 
pur Panchnagar, Garbandwdl. 

2. Sarkdr of Jalandhar, 30 hahals. 1 code. Jalandhar, 
Sultdnpur, Shaikhpur, Melsi, I..ohi Dheri, Nakodar, Talon, 
Muhammadpur, Miani Nuriya> Kliarkharaon, Rahimabad, 
Jalalabad, Ilddidbdd, Bajwdrah, Harhdnah, and Akbarabad, 
2 mahals, Baht, Bhonkd, Hdjipur, Pati Dhindt, Dardak 
.Sdhimalot, Andwarah, Dadidl, Kard Jdlart Sarkar {})’ 
Deswahah, Chaurdsi, Naunankal, Nobi. 

3. Sarkdr of Batdlah, &c. 14 mahals, 1 code. Battdlah 

Kanuwdhan, Kaldnor, Jamdri, llanwdd and Baba, 2 mahals, 
Thandot, Ddbhdwdlah, Khokhcnvdl, Paniyal, Bhalot, 
Katwahd and Bethdn, 2 mahals, SalimabM separate from 
Battalah. ^ 

4. Pati Haibatpur, &c., 6 mahals, 1 code. Haibaipur, 
Hoshidr Karndlah, Firozpur, Qasiir, Muhammadot, 
Deosah. ? 

6. 5arfe«r of Pawaror, &c., 7 mahals, 1 code. Parsaror, 
Maukri, Mahror, Pati Zafarwdl, Pati Bdrmak, Hqminagar. 

0. Sarkdr of Rohtds, &c., 9 mahals- 1 code. Rohtds, 
Kari, Karidli, Bahni, Andarhal, Losdah, .Sardahi, Malotrai 
Keddri, Nandanpur. 

7. Sarkdr of Sidlkot, &c., 11 mahals, 1 code. Sidlkot, 
Mdnkot, Wan^ Sodrah, Narot, Renhd, Jimah Chatah, Marat, 
Mankoknor Sialkot ? 

*** Tile term sawid is usually applied to the towns and villages of Arabian 
Iraq tlic simn or cultivated area, as distinct from the desert], as those 
in KhurasSn are called rustUk, and in Arabia Felix imkhdUf, 

This name does not occur in Uie account of Lahore later on. The 
variants are Bdfhiit, BcrlUtt, JiarsdhSt, Baisahasdt, It is scarcely necessary 
to note that the words BSri and Rachtia in connection with Do&b are formed 
by the crasis of Beds and RSvi, in the former case, and Rdvl and ChenSh in 
the latter. 

Tdppah denotes a small tract or division of country smaller than a 
parganah, nut comprising one or more villages. In some parts of the Kortli- 
West, it denotes a tract in which there is one principal town or a large 
village with lands and villages acknowledging the supremacy of one amongst 
tliem and forming a sort of corporate body, although not otherwise identical. 
Wilson^s Class, 
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8. Sarkdr of Hazarah, &c., 16 mahals, 1 code. 
Hazarah, Chandanwat of the Chenau Dodh Bherah, Kho- 
khanvaU Khushdb, Kal Bhelak,'^ Khar Darwdzah, Tdral, 
Shor, Shamshabad, separate from Bherah Shorpur separate 
from Chandanwat, Shakarpur separate from Shor. 


Spring Harvest of the Subah of Lahore. 
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Wheat 

5ai8 

49-S 

53-17 

58-17 

53-17 

44-18 

38-17 

55-23 

Cabul Vetches 

64-21 

• •• 

••• 

... 

... 

60-10 

70-15 

• •• 

Indian do. 

85-20 

33-14 

85-20 

83-14 

•• 

31-8 

85-20 

34-17 

harley . . 

46-0 

35-20 

88 0 

38 0 


31-8 

38-0 

38-0 

Adas 

26-21 

24-15 

24-15 

24-15 

... 

22-9 

28-21 

26-2 

Safflower 

79-10 

79-10 

78-10 

79l2 


67-2 

78-7 

79-10 

Poppy 

129-17 

129-17 

12917 

129-17 

.. 

115-20 

129-18 

12&^17 

Potherbs 

71-14 

67-2 ! 

67-2 

67-2 

... 

55-20 

67-0 

67-2 

Linseed 

31-8 

27-24 1 

27-24 

31-8 

... 

22-9 

29.22 

1 81-8 

Mustard seed 

81-8 

29^2 

31-8 

31-8 


26-21 

81-8 

35-21 

Arzan 

21-6 

19-0 

19-0 

21-6 


15-16 

20-8 

20-8 

Peas . 

24-15 

26-21 

27-4 

26-21 


' 26-21 

81-8 

27-24 

Carrots 

24-15 

25-18 

24-15 

24-15 


19-0 

24-15 

24-15 

Onions 

88-21 

83-21 

86-18 

83-21 

... 1 

71-13 

88-21 

84-24 

Fenugreek . . 

50-8 

46-24 

61-12 

40-6 

... 1 

1 60-10 

67-2 

36-28 

Persian Water Melons 

115-20 

115-20 

115-20 

115-20 


89-15 

111-20 

111-20 

Indian ditto . . . 

15-16 1 

15-16 

15-16 

15-16 


11-18 

15-16 

15-16 

Cummin 

57-5 1 

84-24 

84-5 

87-5 


81-4 

84-24 

87-5 

Ajwdin 

87-5 ! 

84-24 

84-0 j 

1 87-0 

1 

71-4 

84-841 

1 87-5 
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1 

240-1 

Common Sugarcane ... 

145-9 

186-10 

145-0 

,184-4 

123-0 

123-0 

1 

170-15 

Dark coloured rice ... 

64-21 

60-9 

60-15 

60-15 

58-4 

60-8 

67-0 

66-0 

Common rice 

40-5 

1 40-6 

40-6 

4S24 

48-12} 

88-14 

41-9 

49-5 

Kelt 

32-11 

31^ 

81-8 

80-5 

82-15 

26-21 

81-8 

29-2 

Mash 

85-20 

1 83-4 

35-20 

38-14 

88-14 

81-8 

85-20 

86-28 

Cotton 

80-15 

850 

87.5 

8S5 

89-15 

76-5 

77-5 

9148 


”*Jii the acoonnt of I^hor, Bhalak. 
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Autumn Harvest of the Subah of Lahore. — continued. 



1 

1 Battalah, &c. 

j Paisaror, &c. 

1 

4-t 

« . 
rS w 

w c 
1^ 

c3 

a • 

9 w 

-> 

. 

u 

)C0 

1 

I 

& 

i 

Id 

C» 

1 

'S 

s 


D. J. 

D. J. 

J. 

D. J. 

D. J. 

D. J. 

D. J. 

D. J. 

MoOp 

20 9 

22-9 

23-23 

22-9 

22-9 

20-3 

23-12} 

23-121 

GUI 

17-22 

15-16 

17-20 

17-20 

iai6 

13-12 

16-15 

ie-0 

Turiya 


3314 

35-20 

26-21 


31-8 

sao 

... 

Arzan 

209 

17-0 

17-22 

22-9 

15^22 

14-14 

17-22 

29-2 

Indigo ' 

15623 

156-13 

15613 

156-13 

156-13 

134-4 

134-18 

158-19 

Hinna 

700 

70-0 

74-23 

76-0 

74-23 

67-6 

74-23 

77-24 

Hemp 

93-23 

93-23 

9323 

[ 93-23 

89ul5 

80-12 

93-23 

93-23 

Potherbs 

8012} 

80-17 

80-17 

1 80-12} 

80-17 

60-9 

70-17 

80-12} 

Kachrah 

12 8 

12 8 

12 8 

12-8 

12-8 

10-6 

12-8 

13-11 

pan 

I28-IS 123- IS 


1123-15 


... 

• •• 

123-15 

Singharah ... 

11520 I IS 20 


1115-20 

... 



115-20 

Jowan . . 

406 

35 20 

sab 

3ao 

35-20 

31-8 

3ao 

38-0 

Lahdarah ... 

31-8 

292 

30-5 

29^2 

26-21 

24-15 

23-2 

31-8 

Kodaram 

3314 

35 20 

34-17 

31-8 

33-14 

31-8 

35-20 

35-20. 

Mandwah ... 

3314 

31-8 

31-8 

32-15 

26-21 

26-21 

21-20 

32-15 

Sesame 

4624 

42-12 

42-12} 

44-18 

40-6 

33-14 

4ai2} 

46-24 

Shamakh 

13-15 

12-20 

12-8 

12-8 

12-9 

10-2 

12-8 

13-15 

Mung 

40-12} 

«•« 


... 

40-6 

26-21 

44-18 

44-18 

Korl 

1315 

12-8 

12-8 

12-8 

15-5 

10-2 

12-8 

12-8 

Turmeric 

133 0 

133 0 

138-0 

134-4 

133-0 

115-20 

184-4 

133-20 


Subah of Malwah. 

1. Sarkar of Ujjain, 10 malials. City of Ujjain with 
suburban district, Dipalpur, Ratlam, Nawlai, Badhnawar, 
Kanel, Anhdl, Khdchrod, Sdnwer, Panbihar. 

2. Sarkar of Hindiah, 22 inahals. 

3« ,1 ,1 l^otri f 0 do» 

4. ,, ,, Sdrangpur,2S do. 

6. ,, ,, Bifagarh, 32 do. 

6. ,, ,, Gagron, 11 do. 

7. Sarkars of Raisin and Chanderi, 1 code. Sarkar of 
Raisin, Asdpori, &c.« G niahals. Bhilsah, Bhori^ BHofptir, 
Balabhat, Thanah Mir Khan, Jdjoi, Jhatdnawi, Jalodah, 
Khiljipur, Dhdmoni, Dekhwdrah, Deorod, Dhdniah Raisin 
with suburban district, Sewdnu Sarsiah, Shdhpur, Khitn- 
Idsah, Khera, Kesorah, Khdmgarh, Kargarh, Korai* Lahar- 

S tf, Mdhsamand. Sarkar of Mando, 12 inahals. * City of 
undo, Amfharah, Mahesar, Dikthan, Dharmagdon, 
Sankor, Panmdn, Dhdr; Barodah, Hdsilpur, Sarutsi, 
Kotfoh, Mandwarah Nalchah and Nawali, 2 inahals. 
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Subah of Multan. 

Sarkar of Dipalpur. Dipalpur, &c., 14 mahals; one 
Dastur; Dipalpur, Lakhi bald Bhoj, Lakhi Kalndrki, 
Lakhi Yusfdni,'^ Lakhi. Khokhardin, Kabulah, Lakhi 
Rahimdbdd, Lakhi Chahni, Lakhi Qiydmpur, iMkhi JangU, 
Lakhi AdlampUT’ Jaldldbdd, Tappah Sadkarah, 2 mahals. 
Tappah Sadkarah, Shahzddah Baloj, Karal, Khdnpur, 
Rasulpur, Shahzddah Hajrau, Mundi. 


.Spring Harvest of the Spring Harvest of the 
Subah of Multdn.'^ Subah of Mdlwah. 




(A 

03 

4 







*c3 

1 

a 

■1 

a 
















CM 









ci 

(j 





d 



o!3 

{3 

1 


U 

oS 


oy 



ti 

04 

§ 


d' 


S 




% 

3 

03 

« 


*e3 

i? 


.23 

’e3 

pti 



D. J. 

D- J. 

D. J. 

M.123 D. J. 

D. J. 

Wheat 


58-17 

44-18 

51-11 


• •• 


29-20 

Cabul Vetches 



... 

... 


... 


40-12 

Barley 

1 

4^5 

30-5 

30^20 


... 


46-24 

Adas 


44-5 

24-15 

47-14 




30-5 

Safflower ... 


73-20 

78-20 

70-8 

3J 

2 

13 

69-20 

Poppy 

Pot-herbs ... 


115-20 

128-15 

129-0 

41 

5 

20 

127-15 


67-2 

70-15 

67-2 

H 

2 

13 

60^9 

I/inseed 


... 

29.2 

31-8 

3i 

... 


31-8 

Mustard seed 


44-18 

29-2 

31-2 

2 

13 

... 

Afzan 


29-2 

20-17 

20-8 


... 


16-12 

Peas 


*•« 

23-12 

25-17 


... 


31-8 

Carrots 


>«• 

22-9 

36-1 


... 


27-24 

Onions 


I 71-14 

74-7 

72-18 


... 


... 

Fenugreek 

' 1 

69-20 

89^8 

44-18 


... 


... 

Persian musk melons 

... 

116-0 

115-20 

Bi 

1 

3 

115-20 

Indian do. 


22-9 

15-16 

15-16 

... 


15-0 

Cumin 


73-20 

74-8 

77-11 




46-2 

Kur rice ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 


85-0 

Ajwdin 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

1 

86-2 


Af. stands for Muzaffari, see Vol, I, p. 23. 

In this and the table of the Spring harvest of X^ahore I consi^ mang a 
misprint for mashang which occurs in this order in all the previous tables. 
hiung, the Phaseolus mungo, is recorded only in the Autumn harvestt^ 

16 
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Autumn Harvest of the Autumn Harvest of the 


Subah of Multan. 


Subah of Malwah. 




ii 

& . 

M . 

Jm 




1 

s 







t1 

^ i 


.s 

cs 


i 

t *3 


1 




SR} 

S = 

,2 = 


5* 








D. J. 

D. J. 

D. J. 

M. 

D. 

J- 

D- J. 

M. 

D. 

J- 

Sugarcane 





7i 







ipaundah) 

... 

... 

240-12 240-11 

1 

21 

239-6 


... 


Common Sugarcane 

134-4 

126-9 

143-3 

41 

5 

8 

48-15 

6 

1 

0 

Dark coloured 

rice 

... 

60-3 

64-21 




70-18 




Common rice 

... 

49-5 

49-15 

49-5 




55-3 




Kali 



27-24 

31-3 




406 




Mash 


4^0 

32-11 

35-20 








Cotton 


93-23 

87-5 

89-11 

2f 

i 

2 

87-5 

21 

3 

1 

Moth 


38^0 

22-9 

28-12 




2021 



Gal 


26-21 

17-22 

19-0 


... 


8-8 




Arson 


31-20 

23-12 

22-9 




1 




Indigo 


145-9 

150-19 159-22 

2f 

T 

2 

1 4-24 




Hinna 


76-0 

76-0 

700 


••• 


1 

21 

i 

1 

Hemp 


85-0 

91-17 

93-23 







Pot-herbs ... 

— 

73-20 

77-4 

82-18 


• • • 






pan 



123-0 



• » • 






Singhdrah 



111-0 

... 

4J 

5 

20 

11020 

61 

*4 

7 

Lobiya 


3^0 

38-0 

33-14 







Jowdri 


42-12 

33-20 

.38-0 




4018 




Kuri 


... 

13-n 

12-8 


• •• 


1016 




Lahdarah 


44-18 

29-2 

81-2 







Kodafam 


• •• 

33-14 

33-14 


• •• 






Mandwah 



30-19 

31-8 




31-8 




Sesame 


41-9 

43-15 

44-lH 




40-12 




Shaindkh 


12-8 

12-8 

ion 







Mung 


i ••• 1 





1 

405 


... 



Note — I cannot understand nor explain the notation in Muraffaris and 
am not sure if I have interpreted it correctly. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 

On the correction of place-names and dynastic lists in 
Jarrett*s translation, vol. 11. 

In tracing the Hindu personal names and the numerous 
less important place-names, the variant readings given in 
the printed Persian text of the ‘ Ain-i-Akbari are of no help 
to us, unless we know the correct names from other sources, 
such as (in the case of topography) large-scale maps and 
the records in the modern revenue and judge’s courts of 
those areas. Similarly, Ticffenthaler’s Geography of 
Hindustan (Fr. trans. by Bernoulli, 1786) is of no real use 
to us; he merely translated from Persian mss of the ‘Ain, 
and where his names differ from those in our printed 
text of the ‘A in, he can be correct only in the rare instances 
of his having had a more correct and legible ms. of the 
book before him and his having transcribed these names 
in Roman letters without a mistake. Most of the mistakes 
in the proper names are due to the ignorance or careless- 
ness of the Muslim clerks of Abul Fazl and the later copyists 
of his book. Students of Persian mss know that the usual 
sources of mistake in mss are the confusion, in writing, of 
the letters R, D, and W, (and sometimes also HU for DU) 
and the wrong placing (or omission) of dots {.nuqta) by which 
B, T, N, Y, P and H are confounded together. 

The only dependable means of coiTecting the place- 
names in the ‘Ain-i-Akbari is to use the Survey of India 
maps (quarter-inch or even one inch to the mile sheets), and 
this I have done. But absolute certainly on this point can 
be gained only by carefully verifying these names from the 
old revenue and civil court records of each particular sub- 
division included in the ‘Ain. I wish that local inquirers 
would do this work and .send the result to the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (Calcutta) for incorporation in a future 
edition of this translation. 

Unlike his brother Faizi who was a Sanskrit scholar, 
'Abul Fazl did not know that difficult language. So, the 
author of Akbar’s Imperial Gazetteer had to engage a 
number of Brahman pandits and Kayasth scribes, and they 
read out and summarised in Urdu the legendary Hindu 
history from the Sanskrit epics and Puranas and quasi- 
historical works like the Rajatarangini and the guide-books 
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to famous Hindu shrines (i.e., mahatmyas and khandas.) 
These summaries were put down in Persian by Abul Fazl’s 
clerks. Pickings from these Persian notes went to the 
making of ancient Hindu history as given by Abul Fazl 
in the final shape of the ‘ Ain-i-Akhari. 

When Col. Jarrett made his translation of the second 
volume of the ‘Ain-i-Akbari in the Eighteen-eighties, his 
only sources for ancient Hindu history were Wilson’s 
Vishnu Purana and Prinsep’s Useful Tables, and for early 
Muslim history, Firishtali, Riyaz-us-Saldtin and similar 
uncritical early works. During the sixty years and more 
that have passed since then, the study of Indian history has 
made such a great advance that it would be an injustice to 
the modern reader — and also to Jarrett’s memory, — ^to 
reprint his notes from obsolete authors. I have therefore 
felt it necessary to sweep away his heaps of dead leaves 
(as I have called them in my introduction to the revised 
edition of the third volume of the ‘Ain), and to give extracts 
only from modern authorities, such as the Dacca University 
History of Bengal (vol. I. Hindu i^eriod, vol. II. Muslim 
Rule), R. D. Banerji’s History of Orissa in 2 volumes 
(1930-1931, replacing the ante-diluvian Hunter’s Orissa of 
1872, which Jarrett cited,), the Cambridge History of India, 
Elliot and Dow.son, &c. 

In fact, Abul Fazl’s Hindu history is of no real value, 
as it was entirely drawn from traditions and myths, long 
before the age of critical historiography based upon inscrip- 
tions, coins and records. Hence, I have not wasted paper by 
trying to refute every error in this portion of the 'Ain, but 
I have given exact references to modem sources, where the 
reader will find the necessary correct information on the 
subject. 

The pandits employed by Abul Fazl have made a hotch- 
potch of the old history of Hindustan by mixing together 
legendary and historical kings, inserting real royal names 
of one dynasty or province into the dynastic list of another, 
and thus inextricably mingling truth and fancy together, 
e,g., Anangahbima was a real king of Orissa (three of the 
dynasty bearing that name) shortly before the Muslim 
invasion, but Abul Fazl makes him the son of the pre- 
historic Bhagadatta, the comrade of Duryodhan of the 
Mahdbharat and a king of Bengal ! So also, Bhoja, who 
reigned elsewhere than in Bengal and was a Kshatriya, is 
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made in the Mtn a Kayastha and the founder of the second 
line of Bengal kings. 

As for Raja Naujah, Abul Fazt is confused, making 
him the last king of the Sena dynasty in one place, and 
the father of Lakshman Sena in another. I cannot conceive 
how N dray an can be misspelt in Persian writing as Naujah. 
I suggest the emendation Budh-sen (a real king at the end 
of the Senas) for Naujah in the list, and Raja of Nudta for 
Raja-i-Naujah at the first mention. 


Correct list of the Pala kings of Bengal — 

Gopala I., accession 

... f. 750 

Dharma-pala 

... 770 

Deva-pala 

... 810 

Vigraha-pala I or Sura-pala I 

... 850 

Ndrayana-pala 

... 854 

Rajya-pala 

... 908 

Gopala II. 

... 940 

Vigraha-pala II 

... 960 

Mahi-pala I ... 

... 988 

Naya-pala 

... 1038 

Vigraha-pala III 

... 1055 

Mahi-pala II 

... 1070 

Sura-pala II ... 

... 1076 

Rama-pala 

... 1077 

Kumara-pala 

... 1120 

Gopala III ... 

... 1125 

Madana-pala 

... 1140 

Govinda-pala 

... 1155 


(D.U. Bengal, i. 176-177.) 


Correct list of the Sena kings of Bengal — 

Vira-sena (progenitor, not Raja) 

Samanta-sena 

Hemanta-sena, 1st Raja, in Rarh acc. c. 1080. 
Vijaya-sena, conquered all Bengal except Gaur, (r. 
1126-58) 

Vallala-sena, r.c. 1168-1179 

Lakshman-sena, r.c. 1179-1206. His sons Vishwa- 
rupa-sena and Keshav-sena ruled in Bast Bengal till c. 1230. 
Surya-sena and Purushottama-sena were probably the sons 
of Vishwa-rupa, and were in power till c. 1246. Among the 
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chiefs with names ending in Sena, in Eastern India in the 
13th century, are Buddha-sena (of Pithi) and his son Jaya- 
sena, and Madhu-sena (date prob. 1289); but they were 
mere local barons or zamindars and not ruling sovereigns. 
(D.U. Bengal, i. 205-228.) 

Correct list of the Pre-Mughal Muslim rulers of Bengal 
(leaving out the viceroys and rebel sultans from Qutbuddin 
Aibak to Md. Tughluq Shah, 1202-1339.)— 

Ala-ud-din Ali (Mubarak) accession 1339 a.d. 

Early Ilyas Shdhi dynasty 

Shams-ud-din Ilyas (Bhangara), ... r. 1348-’57 
Sikandar Shah ... ... r. 1357-c. '91 

Ghiyas-ud-din A'zam Shah ... c. 1391-1409 

Ghiyas-ud-din A‘zam Shah ... c. 1391-1409 


Saifuddin Hamza Sh. 

Shihabuddin Bayezid Sh. (title 
Shams-ud-din) 

‘Alauddin Firuz Sh. ... 

1409-10. 

1411-13 

1414 

Hindu dynasty 


Ganesh [var. Kans) ... 

Jalaluddin, s. of Ganesh 
Shams-ud-din Ahmad 

1414-1418 

1418-31 

1431-42 

Later Ilyas Shdht dynasty. 


Nasir-ud-din Mahmud I 

Rukn-ud-din Barbak Sh. 
Shams-ud-din Yu.suf Sh. 

Jalal-ud-din Fatli Sh. ... 

1442-59 

1469-74 

1471-81 

1481-87 

Abyssinian dynasty. 


Barbak Shah ... 6 months, 

Saif-ud-din Firuz Sh. 

Nasir-ud-din Mahmud II 
Shams-ud-din Muzaffar 

1487 

1487-90 

1490- 91 

1491- 93 

(A fab) Husain Shdhi dynasty. 


A'la-ud-din Husain Shah, 
Nasir-ud-din A. M, Nasrat Sh. ... 
A*la-ud-din Firuz 

Ghiyas-ud-din Mahmud, 

1493-1610 

1619-32 

1632-33 

1533-38 
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Sur dynasty. 

Sher Shah ... ... 1539-46 

Islam Shah ... ... 1645-53 

Shams-ud-din Md. Sh. ... 1653-55 

Ghiyas-ud-din Bahadur (Khizr Kh.) 155G-60 

Ghiyas-ud-din II ... ... 15(51-63 

His son ... ... 7 months, 1563 

Ghiyas-ud-din III ... one year 1564 


Karrdni dynasty (Afghan). 

Taj Kh. Karrani 
Sulaiman Karrani 
Bayezid Karrani 
Daud Karrani 

(See D.U. Bengal, vol. II) 


... r. 1564-65 
... 1565-72 

... 1572 

... 1673-76 


Note on the <;arkau\ of Bengal in Akbat\s time. 


In view of the frequent changes in the administrative 
geography of Bengal under British rule and the radical 
change resulting from the partition of Bengal in August 
1947, it is impossible to indicate briefly the extent of any 
of the sarkars of the ‘Ain in terms of the districts of the 
two parts of Bengal as they are today. Among the striking 
points of difference are that under Mughal rule (a) southern 
and western Midnapur belonged to (Orissa and not to 
Bengal, (h) the district of Pumia and the eastern portion 
of Bhagalpur were attached to Bengal and not to Bihar, and 
(c) Sikhar-bhum (old name of Packet), Dhaval-bhum, and 
Singbhum formed parts of the Sarkdr of Mandaran belong- 
ing to Bengal. 

The following table of approximate equivalents between 
Akbar’s sarkars and the Bengal districts in the last stage of 
British rule may be of some help to the modem reader. 


Sarkars 


Districts 


Vdamhar 

JannatabSd 

Fathdbad 

Mahmudabad 

Khmfatabad 


Rajniahal .subdivision, N.W. Mur- 
shidabad, and N. Birbhum. 

... Malda (mainly) 

... Farid pur, South Bakarganj and the 
islands at the mouth of the Ganges. 
... North Nadia, North Jessore, and 
West Faridpur. 

South Jessore and West Bakarganj. 
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Sarkars Districts 

Bakla ... ... North and East Bakarganj and 

S.-W. Dacca. 

Tajpur ... East Pumia and West Dinajpur. 

Ghoraghat ... S. Rangpur, S.-E. Dinajpnr, and 

N. Bo^a. 

Pinjara ... Dinajpur and parts of Rangpur and 

Rajshahi. 

Barbakabad ... mainly Rajshahi, S.W. Bogra and 

S.E. Malda. 

Bazuha ... partly Rajshahi, Bogra, Pabna and 

Dacca. 

Sonargaon ... West Tippera and Noakhali. 

Sharif atabad ... mostly Burdwan. 

Sulaimanabad ... North Hugli, and adjacent parts of 

Nadia and E. Burdwan. 

Satgaon ... 24 Parganas, W. Nadia (?) and 

Howrah. 

Mandaran ... Bankura, Vishnupur, S.E. Burdwan 

and W. Hugli, 

Bazuha — ^This word is the Persian plural of bdzu mean- 
ing ‘an arm’, i.e., the direction of a locality with reference 
to a central point such as the capital town. In early times 
the provinces of a kingdom were indicated as its different 
directions {e.g., Tarf, subah from sub, whence the titles of 
provincial governors Tarf-ddr, subah-ddr, &c.) As will be 
noticed in the lists of the *Ain, in Orissa locality-names are 
compounded with the word dik meaning direction of the 
compass, and in Bengal and elsewhere with the word dost, 
meaning the right arm or the left arm, of the speaker. In 
Akbar’s time the iwrtion of Bengal known as Bazuha had 
not yet been consolidated into a compact area, but lay 
sprawling over many neighbouring districts and having no 
clear-marked boundaries. Rast and chap mean the right and 
left hands respectively. 


J. Sakkak. 
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ACCOUNT OF THF TWELVE SUBAHS. 

In the fortieth year of the Divine Era [1594] His 
Majesty’s dominions consisted of one hundred and five 
Sarkdrs (divisions of a Subah) subdivided into two thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-seven townships {qasba). When 
the ten years’ settlement of the revenue was made (which 
amounted to an annual rental of three Arbs, sixty-two 
krors, ninety-seven lakhs, fifty-five thousand two hundred 
and forty-six dams [Rs. 9,07,43,881] and twelve lakhs of 
betel leaves). His Majesty apportioned the Empire into 
twelve divisions, to each of which he gave the name of Subah 
and distinguished them by the appellation of the tract of 
country or its capital city. These were Allahabad, Agra, 
Oudh, Ajmer, Ahmadabad, Behar, Bengal, Delhi, Kabul, 
Labor, Multan, Malwah : and when Berar, Khandesh and 
Ahmadnagar were conquered, their number was fixed at 
fifteen. A brief description of each is here set down, and 
an account of their rulers together with the periods in which 
they flourished, duly recorded. 


BENGAL SUBAH. 

Since the conceptions of .sovereign rule embrace the 
universe, I propose to begin with Bengal which is at one 
extremity of Hindustan and to proceed to Zabulistan’ and 
1 hope that Turan and Iran and other countries may be 
added to the count. The country lying to the east will be 
first described, followed by the north, the south, and the 
west. 

This Subah is situated in the second clime.* Its length 


* Kibul and the adjacent territory as far as Ghazna and even beyond come 
under this appellation which is derived by Y§kut, Majmu'a-ul~Btilddn) from 
Zubul, f^randfathcr of Rustam. 

” Iqltm, literally a slo]}e or inclination, was used in the mathematical 
geography of the Greeks with reference to the inclination of various parts of 
the earth's surface to tlie plane of the equator. Before the globular figure 
of the earth was known, it was supposed that there was a general slope of 
its surface from S. to N. and this was called Mima, But as the science of 
mathematical geography advanced, the word was applied to belts of the earth's 
surface, divided bv lines parallel to the equator, those lines being determined 
by the different lengths, at different places, of the shadow cast hf a gnomon 
of ^e same altitude, at noon of the same day. This division into climates 
was applied only to the N. hemisphere as the geographers had no practical 
knowledge of the earth S. of the equator. There were 19 climates as given 
by Ptolemy (Geogr. 1, 23). The term was afterwards applied to the average 
temperature of each of these regions and hence our m'odem use of the word, 
(Smith's out. Antiq, 2nd «d., art. Climates; also Bncy. of Islam, ii. 460). 

17 
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from Chittagong to Gathi^ is four hundred kos. Its breadth 
from the northern range of mountains to the southern 
frontier of the Sarkar of Mandaran, is two hundred kos, and 
when the country of Orissa was added to this Subah, the 
additional length was forty-three kos and the breadth 
twenty-three. It is bounded* on the east by the sea, on the 
north and south by mountains and on the west by the Subah 
of Behar. The tract of country on the east called Bhati,* is 
reckoned a part of this province. It is ruled by Isa Afghan 
and the Khutbah is read and the coin struck in the name of 
his present Majesty. In this country the mango trees grow 
to the height of a man or not so high and produce abundant 
fruit. Adjoining it, is an extensive tract of country in- 
habited by the Tipperah tribes. The name of the ruler 
is Bijay Matiik. Whosoever obtains the chieftainship, bears 
the title of Mdnik after his name, and the nobles that of 
Narain. He has a force of two hundred thousand footmen 
and a thousand elephants. Horses are .scarce. To the north 
is a country called Kuch. Its chief commands a thousand 
horse and a hundred thousand foot. Kamrup, commonly 
called also Kaonrup and Kamta, is subject to him. The 
inhabitants are as a race good looking and addicted to the 
practice of magic. Strange stories are told regarding them. 
It is said that they build houses, of which the pillars, walls 
and roofs are made of men. Some of these they compel by 
the power of sorcery, and criminals deserving of death are 
also thus made use of. Whoever voluntarily surrenders 

Tlie Arabs adopted this s\stem bat restricted the namber to seven. They 
considered three-fourths of the priobe to be snbmerRed and one-fourth above 
water. Of this latter habitable and the remainder waste or desert. 

Tlie habitable portion was dt 150,000 square miles in extent, each mile being 
4000 cubits, each cubit 24 digits. It was situated between the Equator and 
the N. |>ole and was divided into 7 climates. 

* This is Tclingarhi, a pas.s in the Santhai Parganahs, Bihar, lying between 
the Rftjmahai hills on the S. and the Ganges on the N. Formerly ot strategic 
importance as commanding the military approaches to Bengal proper. Tttie 
ruins of a large fort still exist, through which the E. I. Railway passes. It 
seems never to have been completed and was constructed in the last century 
by the Teli zantittdSr who was forcibly converted by the Muhammadans. 
Hence the name of the fort and the parganah in which it is situated. Imp. 
Gazetteer, 

The kos is for convenience generally taken at two English miles. The 
basis of all linear svstems is the same, ziz., the cubH or human foreanu. 
Proceedinf[ upwards font Mths or cubits sa ianda or stali : and 2000 dandas 
a koSt which by this calculation should be 4000 vards English or neatly 
miles. Useful Tobies, p. 87. Also Elliofs Memoir of Races, N. W. P, n, 194. 

^The name given by the Muharnmadan historians to the coast>*strip of 
the Sundarbans from Hijili to the Meghna l^t. 20^ dCK to 30^ N., long. 
969 to 91^ 14' E. The name means “low lands overflowed by the tide" and 
is still applied to the Sundarban tracts of Khulna and SSkatgani Bistifeto. 
f. G. For Isa Kb., D.I7. Bengal, ii. 104-212t 
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himself for this purpose, escapes retribution for a year. 
Various conveniences are reserved for him. In due time, men 
armed with swords cut them down, and from their movements 
or immobility or other aspects, thw have cognizance of scar- 
city or plenty or duration of years [of the reign] or the longe- 
vity of the ruler or defeat of enemies. They also cut open 
a pregnant woman who has gone her full term of months 
and taking out the child, divine somewhat as to the future. 
There grows a wonderful tree whose branches when cut, 
exude a sweet liquid which quenches the drought of those 
athirst. They have also a mango tree* that has no trunk ; 
it trails like a climbing vine, over a tree and produces fruit. 
There is likewise a flower* which after it has been gathered 
for two months, does not wither nor lose its colour or smell. 
Of this they make necklaces. 

Bordering on this country are the dominions of the 
Rajah of Ashani (Assam) whose great pomp and state are 
subjects of general report. When he dies, his principal 
attendants of both sexes voluntarily bury themselves alive 
in his grave. Neighbouring this is Lower Tibet and to its 
left is KhataJ This is also called Mahachin which the 
vulgar pronounce Mdchin. From Khdji Bdligh* its capital, 
to the ocean, a forty days’ joitmey, they have cut a canal 
both sides of which are embanked with stone and mortar. 
Alexander of Greece advanced to that country by this route.* 
Another road is also mentioned which can be traversed in 
four days and four nights. 


* The WilUmghbeia edulis. It is known to natKe*^ of Bengal, Assam and 
the Chittagong Hill tracts, as llie Loti A’m {LoU, for Sanskrit lath, a creei^er) 
but Tx>tanicaliy is far removed from ilie true mango. The fruit is said to 
be pleasant to taste. The leaf of the dried specimen is very similar to the 
ordinary mango leaf : the fruit is about 2 Vi inches long and 2^ broad 
(Dr. King.) 

* The Tulsi, (Ocymum Sanctum) . 

^ China for nearly 1000 years, writes Yule {Marco Polo, 2nd ed. Introd., 
p. 11) has been known to Asia under the name of Khitai. Khata or Cathay 
and is still called Khitai by the Russians. [Knry. Islam, li. 737 under Kara 
Khitai.J 

*De Guignes {Hist, dcs Huns, gives this name to Pekin, called also 
Tatou the grand court or Kh5n Bdligh, the court of the Khhn, ^veral towns 
have received this name which as it signifies the royal residence is transfer* 
able to anv that the monarch may honour with his presence. It is the 
Cemtbalu of Western geographers and historians and placed by tliem in 
Northern China or Grand Tartaiy, while the (Orientals locate it in China 
Proper. {Ency. Jsla^n, ii. 898). 

* Jn B.C. 320 Alexander crossed Uie Oxus in pursuit of Bessus and after 
pnttii^ him to death, he passed the Jaxartes (Sir Daria) and defeated several 
Pythian tribea north of that river. This was the nortbemmost point that 
he reaped. A. Fad is merely relating the Muslim legend of Alexander, 
for whi^ see Ency. Islam, ii. ^ under aUIskandar. [J. 8.] 
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To the south-east of Bengal is a considerable tract 
called Arakan which possesses the port of Chittagong. 
Elephants abound, but Wses are scarce and of small size.*® 
Camels are high priced : cows and buffaloes there are none, 
but there is an animal which has somewhat of the charac- 
teristics of both, piebald and particoloured, whose milk the 
people drink. Their religion is said to be different to that 
of the Hindus and Muhammadans. Sisters may marry their 
own twin brothers, and they refrain only from marriages 
between a son and his mother. The ascetics, who are their 
repositories of learning, they style Walt whose teaching they 
implicitly follow. It is the custom when the chief holds a 
court, for the wives of the military to be present, the men 
themselves not attending to make their obeisance. The 
complexion of the people is dark and the men have little or 
no beard. 

Near to this tribe is Pegu which is also called Chin. 
In some ancient accounts it is set down as the capital city 
of Chih. There is a large military force of elephants and 
infantry, and white elephants are to be found. On one 
side of it is Arakan. There are mines of rubies, diamonds, 
gold, silver, copper, naphtha and sulphur, and over these 
mines there is continual contention between this country 
and the Maghs as well as the tribes of Tipperah. 

The original' name of Bengal was Bang. Its former 
rulers raised mounds measuring ten yards in height and 
twenty in breadth throughout the province which were called 
Al.' From this sufiSx, the name Bengal took its rise and 
currency. The summer heats are temperate and the cold 
season very short. The rains begin when the sun is midway 
in Taurus, (May) and continue for somewhat more than six 
months, the plains being under water and the mounds alone 
visible. For a long time past, at the end of the rains, the 
air had been felt to be pestilential and seriously affected 


“ The domestic animals of the Arakan Hill Tracts according to the Imp, 
Ckiz, arc the gayal, buffalo, ox, goat, pig, dog. "The Gayal (i?os Frontalh) 
has interbred with the couimon Indian cattle; these hybrids are brought 
down by the Bhutiahs to the annual fair in the Darmng District : though they 
thrive in Shillong they «^oon die if kept In the plains. The Gayal is plentiful 
along the spurs of the BliuUn hills, amongst the Dufhas, Lushais, and along 
the hilly tract well into Chittagong.*' Sport in British Burmah by 14ent-Col. 
Pollock. An alternative reading gives, '‘horses are scarce, and asses and 
camels are high-priced,** which Gladwin has adopted. 

* Sansk. dll a mound of earth or ridge for crossing ditches, dividing 
fields and the like. 
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aniinal life, but under the auspices of his present Majesty, 
this calamity has ceased. 

Its rivers are countless and the first o^ them in this 
province is the Ganges : its source cannot be traced. The 
Hindu sages say that it flows down from the hair of Maha- 
deva"s head. Rising in the mountains towards the north, 
it passes through the province of Delhi, and imperial Agra, 
and Allahabad and Behar into the province of Bengal, and 
near Qazihattah in the Sarkar of Bdrbakdbdd, it divides 
into two streams. One of these, flowing east-wards, falls 
into the sea at the port of Chittagong. At the parting of 
the waters, it takes the name of Padmdwati and pursues a 
southern course. It is divided into three streams ; one, the 
Sarsuti fSaraswati] ; the second the Jatmia (Jamuna) and 
the third the Ganges, called collectively in the Hindi 
language Tribeni,^ and held in high veneration. The third 
stream after spreading into a thousand channels, joins the- 
ses at Sdtgdon [HugliJ. The Sarsuti and the Jamna unite 
with it. In praise of this stream the Hindu sages have 
written volumes. From its source to its mouth it is con- 
sidered sacred, but some spots have a peculiar sanctity. Its 
water is carried as an offering of price to far distant places. 
Believing it to be a wave of the j^rimeval river, they hold 
its worship to be an adoration of the supreme being, but 
this is no part of the ancient tradition. Its sweetness, light- 
ness and wholesomencss attest its essential virtues. Added 
to this, it may be kept in a vessel for years without under- 
going change. 

Another river is the Brahmaputra. It flows from 
Khatd^ (China) to Kuch and thence through the Sarkdr of 
Bazuha and fertilising the country, falls into the sea. 

And again there is the sea which is here a gulf of the 
great ocean, extending on one side as far as Basrah and on 
the other to the Egyptian Qulscum* and thence it washes 


* Sansk. tribefii Uiree 1>raids of liair. WiJford says {Asiatic Rescaich, Vol. 
XIV, p. 396) tliat the waters of these three rivers do not mix. Tlie waters 
of the Jumna arc blue, those of the Saras vati white and tlie Ganges is of a 
muddy yellowish colour. 

* Ita rise is supposed to be from the S. B. base of the sacred KaiUs hill, 
on the opposite side of the water-parting in which the Sutlej and the Indus 
also take their rise. Its course, con-fluents and history may be read in the 

*This is the ancient Klysma, the site of the modem Suez, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which the Tel Qulzflm sUll retains the name which has been 
given to the Red Sea. ’Ency. Islam, li, 1114. 
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both Persia and Ethiopia where are Dahlak and Su^n, 
and is called (the Gulf of) Oman and the Persian Sea. 

The principal cultivation is rice of which there are 
numerous kinds. If a single grain of each kind were 
collected, they would fill a large vase. It is sown and reaped 
three times a year on the same pfece of land with little 
injury to the crop. As fast as the water rises, the stalks 
grow, so that the ear is never immersed, inasmuch as those 
experienced in such matters have taken the measure of a 
single night’s growth at sixty cubits.* The people are sub- 
missive and pay their rents duly. The demands of each 
year are paid by instalments in eight months, they them- 
selves bringing mohars and rupees to the appointed place 
for the receipt of. revenue, as the di^^ision of grain between 
the government and the husbandman is not here customary. 
The harvests are always abundant, measurement is not 
insisted upon, and the revenue demands are determined by 
estimate of the crop. His Majesty in his goodness has con- 
firmed this custom. Their staple food is rice and fish; 
wheat, barley and the like not being esteemed wholesome. 
Men and women for the most part go naked wearing only a 
cloth (lungi) about the loins. The chief public transactions 
fall to the lot of the women. Their houses are made of 
bamboos, some of which are so constructed that the cost of a 
single one will be five thousand rupees or more and they last 
a long time. Travelling is by boat, especially in the rains, 
and they make them of different kinds for purposes of war, 
carriage or swift sailing. For attacking a fort they are so 
constructed that when run ashore, their prow overtops the 
fort and facilitates its capture. For land travel they employ 
the Sukhasan. This is a crescent-shaped litter covered with 
camlet or scarlet cloth and the like, the two sides of which 
have fastenings of various metals, and a pole supporting it is 
attached by means of iron hooks. It is conveniently adapted 
for sitting in, lying at full length or sleeping during travel. 
As a protection ag^ainst sun and rain they provide a commo- 
dious covering which is removable at pleasure. Some enjoy 
the luxury of riding on elephants but they rarely take to 
horseback. The mats made here often resemble woven silk. 


* Gladwin has six for sixty. The long stemmed rice, according to the 
LG, is extensively cnltivated in the swamps. The seed 'is sown when tlie 
wmtsbtB are dry or nearly so, and when the rains set in the plant shoots tip 
with the rise of the water and can be grown in water to a depth of from 18 
to 20 feet» bnt even this is not in one night. 
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Tria* inde genera eunuchorum veniunt, quo Sandalos, 
Badamos et Kafuros nuncupant. Priores, partibus genitali- 
bus radicaliter exsectis, Atlises etiam nominant. Badamis 
pars solum penis relinquitur. Kafuros adhuc teneroe aetatis, 
testes vel compressi conficiuntur vel exsecantur : tamen 
notatum est, castrationem, quae pervicadam caeteris omnibus 
animalibus tollit, bominibus solis exdtare. 

Salt is in great demand and is brought from long 
distances. Diamonds, emeralds, pearls, cornelians and 
agates are imported. Flowers and fruit are in plenty. The 
betel-nut is of a kind that stains of a red colour the lips of 
those who chew it. 

Jannatabad is an ancient city : for a time, it was the 
capital of Bengal and was widely known as Lakhnauti and 
for a while as Gaur. His Majesty the late Emperor 
Humayun distinguished it by this title of Jannatabad. It 
has a fine fort and to the eastward of it is a lake called 
Chhatidpatid in which are many islands. Were the dam 
that confines it to break, the city would be under water. 
About a kos to the north of the fort, is a large building and 
a reservoir, monuments of great antiquity. From time 
immemorial, its water has been considered to be of a poison- 
ous character. The place was called Piydsbdri (abode of 
thirst), and criminals condemned to death, were there 
confined who in a short time perished from the effects of 
this brackish water. At present in the blessed reign of. His 
Majesty, this practice has been discontinued. 

Mahmuddbdd. — ^The marshes around the fort have 
added to its impregnability. The ruler of this district, at 
the time of its conquest by Sher Khan, let some of his 
elephants loose in its forests from which time they have 
abounded. Long pepper grows in this tract. 

The Sarkdr of Khahfatdbdd is well wooded and holds 
wild elephants. The Sarkdr of Bakld extends along the sea 
shore. The fort is surrounded by woods. On the first day 
of the new moon the sea steadily rises until the foTirteenth, 
and from the fifteenth till the end of the month as gradually 
falls. In the 29th year of the Divine Era, a terrible inunda- 
tion occurred at three o’clock in the afternoon, which swept 


* 1 have imitated the example of Gladwin in veiling the followinj^ passage 
under the mask of a learned language and with a slight alteratm have 
borrowed bis words. (Jarrett.) 
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over the whole Sarkdr. The Rajah held an entertainment 
at the time. He at once embarked on board a boat, while his 
son Parmanand Rae with some others climbed to the top of 
a temple and a merchant took refuge in a high loft. For 
four hours and a half the sea raged amid thunder and a hurri- 
cane of wind. Houses and boats were engulfed but no dam- 
age occurred to the temple or the loft. Nearly two hundred 
thousand living creatures perished in this flood. 

In the Sarkdr of Ghoraghdt, silk is produced and a kind 
of sackcloth [jute] . Numbers of eunuchs are here and hill 
ponies in plenty are procurable. There are many kinds of 
indigenous fruits, especially one called LatkanJ It is the 
size of a walnut with the taste of a pomegranate and contains 
three seeds. 

The Sarkdr of Bdrbakdbdd produces a fine cloth called 
Gangdjal {Ganges water), and a great abundance of oranges. 

In the Sarkdr of Bdzuhd are extensive forests which 
furnish long and thick timbers of which masts are made. 
There are also iron mines. 

The Sarkdr of Sondrgdon^ produces a species of mu.slin 
very fine and in great quantity. In the township of Egdra 
Sindur is a large reser\'oir which gives a peculiar whiteness 
to the cloths that are washed in it. 

In the Sarkdr of Sylliet there are nine® ranges of hills. 
It furnishes many eunuchs. 

There is a fruit called ^Mntaroh'® in colour like an orange 

* Dr. King of the Royal Botanical Gardens, Calcutta, considers this to be 
a species of Elcecarpus, The fruits of all the species are a good deal alike, 
varying in size from an olive to a walnut, having an external flushy pulp 
more or less palatable (in some species of fair fldvour) and containing a stone. 
The later is usually found to be divided into 3 cells, one of which contains 
a mature seed, the seeds in the other two being abortive. The taste of the 
pulp of the £. serratus and E. lancosofoUus (both natives of Rangpdr) is 
a good deal like that of the pomegranate. 

* This was the ancient Maljiaminadan capital of Eastern Bengal but is now 
an insignificant village called Patii&m in the Dacca District. LG. 

* In the south of the district, says the Gazetteer, eight low ranges of 
hills run out into the plain, being spurs of the Tipperah mountains. The 
highest is about 1000 feet above sea level. There is also a small detached 
group, the Ita hills, in the centre of the district. 

• Commonly Sangtaiah, The name i*^ supposed to be a corruption of 
Cin^a,^ but its mention by Baber in^ his Memoirs seems subversive of this 
derivation, for thoupfh the fruit is said to have been an eastern importation 
into Portugal, it is improbable that tlie foreign name could have been current 
in India at so early a date. Humayun praises it highly saying that no one 
cares for any other fruit who has this. He states that it is found only at 
Son&rg4on in Bengal and in the greatest perfection only at one place. A 
note to the Memoirs (p. 329) says that the description of the fruit by ^ber 
suits more the Citrus decumana than any other, and its Bengali name Batavi 
nimbti, the Batavia lime, denotes its bdng an exotic. 
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but large and very sweet. The China root* is produced in 
plenty. In ancient times it had not been discovered until 
some scientific travellers from Kuropean Turkey introduced 
it to universal notice. Aloes-wood is abtlndant in these 
mountains. At the end of the rains they fell the trees to the 
ground, and after a certain time they give them various 
names according to their greenness or maturity. 

The Bhangraj^ is a bird of a black colour, with red eyes 
and a long tail. Two of the feathers extend to a length of a 
gaz. They are snared and tamed. It catches the note of any 
animal that it hears, and eats flesh. The Shcrgjanj is of the 
same kind but its beak and legs are red ; in imitating sounds, 
it matches the other and pursues sparrows and the like and 
eats them. 

Chatgaon (Chittagong) is a large city situated by the 
sea and belted by woods. It is considered an excellent port 
and is the resort of Christian and other merchants. 

In the Sarkar of Sharifdhad is a beautiful species of 
cattle, white in colour, and of a fine build : like camels they 
are laden kneeling down and carry fifteen wan weight. It is 
noted for the Barbary goat and for fighting cocks. 

In the Sarkar of Satgdon,* there are two ports at a dis- 
tance of half a kos from each other ; the one is Satgaon, the 
other Hugh : the latter the chief ; both are in the possession 
of the Europeans. Fine pomegranates grow here, 

* The root of a species of smilax of a pale reddish colour with no smell 
and very little taste. The hmllax glabra or lanceccfoHa, not distinguishable, 
according %o Roxburg, by the eye from the drug known as China root. It 
is a native of Sylhet and the adjacent Garrow country. 

• Bhringa-raj, Edolius paradiseus or large racket-tailed Drongo, Plumage 
uniformly black with a steel-blue gloss. length to end of ordinary tail 14 
inches ; wing ; tail to middle 6^ ; outer tail feather 12 to 13 inches more ; 
the shaft having the terminal end for about 3^ inches barbed externally, 
but towards the tip only on the inner side, and turning inwards so that the 
under-side becomes uppermost. It will cat raw meat, lizards, and almost any 
kind of food offered to it. It imitates all sorts of sounds, as of dogs, cats, 
poultry. The Bhriug-riij, (king of the bees) is found in the dense forests of 
India from the Himalays to the Eastern Ghats as far S^as N.L/.15®. Jerdon. 
Sherganj Cissa Sinensis, Brisson. Cissa Venatoria, Blyth~the green jay. It 
is found in the South Eastern Himalays and in the hill ranges of Assam, 
Sylhet, Arakan and Tenasserim. These birds wander about from tree to tree 
and pick grasshoppers, mantides and other insects, are frequently tamed and 
caged and are amusing and imitative. They sin^ lustily a loud screeching 
strain and are highly carnivorous. The shrike-like habit, in confinement, 
of placing a bit of food between the bars of their cage is in no species more 
exempljff^ than in this-*]erdon. n, 312. 

^The traditional mercantile capital of Bengal from the Puramc age to 
the time of the foundation of the town of Hngli by the Portuguese. Its 
decay commenced in the latter part of the 16th century owing to the silting 
up OTtfae channel of the Saraswati. In 1632, Hngli being made a royal port, 
all the public offices were withdrawn from Satg&on which soon sunk into ruin. 
Stat. AccL of Bengal ,ni, 3(17—310, 
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In the Sarkat of Mandaran is a place called Harpah in 
which there is a diamond mine producing chiefly very small 
stones, 


Orissa. 

This was formerly a separate State, The climate is 
extremely healthy. His Majesty apportioned it into five 
Sarkars, viz., Jalesar, Bhadrak, Katak (Cuttack), Kaling 
Dandpdt and Raja Mahandrah. These five are now included 
in the province of Bengal. It contains one hundred and 
twenty-nine masonry forts. Its ruler is entitled Gajpati.' 
The rainy season extends over eight months ; there are three 
cold months and one month only' that is hot. The staple 
cultivation is rice and the food of the inhabitants consists of 
rice, fish, the egg-plant and vegetables. "When the rice is 
cooked, they steep it in cold water and eat it on the second 
day. The men are effeminate, anointing their bodies with 
sandal oil and wearing golden ornaments. The women cover 
only the lower part of the body and many make themselves 
coverings of the leaves of trees.*. The walls of their huts 
are of reeds and their temples are of stone and of great 
height. Elephants abound. The inhabitants of Bengal do 
not understand the language of this country. A woman may 
have more than one hu.sband. They write on palm leaves* 
with an iron pen, holding it with the clenched fist, and pen 
and ink are rarely employed. The litters called Sukhasan 
are much in use : cloths are manufactured and the province- 
furnishes eunuchs : fruits and flowers are in great plenty, 
especially the gul-i-nasrin* which is very delicate and sweet- 
scented : its outer petals are white, the inner yellow. The 
kcorah^ grows in great abundance and there are various 
kinds of betel-leaf. Money transactions are in kauris which 
is a small white shell generally divided down the middle ; it 
is found on the sea shore. Four kauris make a ganda, five 
gandas, a budi, four budis, a pan, sixteen or acemding to 


’ Lcu^ or rider of the elephant. The suit of cards nsed by Akber (Vol. I. 
p. 316) under tlie name of Gajpati, symbolised the power and reputation of 
Orissa rin the possession of these animals. 

■ For the leaf-wearing tribes of Orissa, the Juangs or Patwas, see Hnnter*s 
Ortssa, ii. 116. Banerji, Otis^a, i. 19 et. 

* the Brahmanical archives of the temple of JagannSth consiat of bundles 
of palm leaves, neatly cut and written over with a sharp iron pen without 
ink. I. O. 

*ln Hindis Seoti the Rosa glandulifora. R<xgb, 

^pan^ams odoratissinms, Koxb. 
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some twenty pan, a khawan [feofoan] and ten khawan, a 
rupee. 

Katak (Cuttack.) The city has a stone fort situated 
at the bifurcation of the two rivers, the Mahdnadt, held in 
high veneration by the Hindus, and the Katjuri} It is the 
residence of the governor and contains some fine buildings. 
For five or six kos round the fort during the rains, the 
country is under water. Rajah Mukund Deo' built a palace 
here nine stories in height ; the first story was taken up for 
the elephants and the stables : the second was occupied by 
the artillery and the guards and quarters for attendants : 
the third by the patrol and gatekeepers : the fourth by the 
workshops : the fifth, by the kitchen : the sixth contained 
the public reception rooms : the seventh, the private apart- 
ments; the eighth, the women’s apartments, and the ninth, 
the sleeping chamber of the governor. To the south is a 
very ancient temple. Overlooking this, in the cit}' of 
Purushottama (Puri) on the sea shore stands the shrine of 
Jagannath. Near to it are the images of Krishna and of his 
brother and sister,® made of sandal-wood. It is said that 
over four thousand years ago Rajah Indradauian (Indra- 
dyumna) ruler of the Nilgiri hill sent a learned Brahman 
to select a suitable spot for the building of a city. He 
wandered much in search of his object and found a fitting 
site which he preferred to all other places. On a sudden he 
beheld a crow plunge into the water and after bathing itself, 
pay its devotions to the sea. He was astonished at this 
aetion and as he understood the language of animals, he 
inquired of the crow the reason of its proceeding. He 
received this answer. "I was once of the number of the 
deotas and through the curse of an ascetic was transfornaed 
into this shape. A spiritual guide of high illumination 
affirms that the Supreme Creator has a special regard for 
this spot and whosoever dwells here and applies his soul to 
the worship of God, quickly attains his desire. For some 
years past I have supplicated for my deliverance in this 

* One of U>e deltaic tributaries of the MahSnadi dividing into two 
branches, one of which retains its own name while the other takes that of 
KeySkhai and supplies the Puri district. 

' Telinga Mnkimd Deo (Harichandan) ; in this rei^n the sovereipfnty of 
Orissa was overthrown by the King of Bengal. Banerji, Orissa, i. 342— 348, 
palace-building not supported by history. 

* Purush-ottama means “the best of men” i.e,, Vishnu or Knslina. His 
brother and sister are Balabhadra and Subhadrfi. The images are rude logs 
coarsely fashioned in tlie shape of a human bust, and are actually in tlie 
sanctuary itself. For a description of the temple and other local shrines, 
Banerji, Orissa, ii. 36^418, 
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manner and the time is now at hand when my prayer will 
be answered. Since thou art essentially meritwious, watch 
in expectation and comprehend the wonders of this land.” 
The Brahman in a short time witnessed with his own eyes 
the things he had heard. He apprised the Rajah of these 
occurrences, who bmlt a large city and appointed a special 
place of worship. The Rajah, one night, after having 
administered justice, was reposing on the couch of divine 
praise when it was thus revealed to him, “On a certain day, 
watch in expectation upon the sea shore. A piece of wo^ 
of fifty-two fingers in length and a cubit and a half in breadth 
will appioach : this is the special image of the deity : take 
it and placing it in thy house, guard it for seven days and 
whatever shape it then assumes, place it in the temple and 
enshrine it.” After waking, the thing happened in the same 
wise, and by a divine inspiration, he named it Jagannath 
and decked it with gold and jewels. It became a place of 
devotion to high and low and many miracles are reported’ 
regarding it. Kala Pahar the General of Sulayman 
Karrani, on his conquest of the country, flung the image into 
the fire and burnt it and afterwards cast it into the sea. But 
it is now restored and these popular fables are related erf it. 

The three images are wa.shed six times every day and 
freshly clothed. Fifty or sixty priests wearing the Brah- 
manical thread, stand to do them service and each time large 
dishes of food are brought out and offered to the images, so 
that twenty thousand people partake of the leavings 
Iprasad.'] They construct a car of sixteen wheels which in 
Hindi, they call Rath, upon which the images are mounted, 
and the}’ believe that whosoever draws it, is absolved from 
sin and is visited by no temporal distress. Near Jagannath 
is a temple dedicated to the Sun. [at Konarak]* Its cost 
was defrayed by twelve years revenue of the province. Even 
tho.se whose judgment is critical and who are difficult to 
please stand astonished at its sight. The height of the wall 
is 150 cubits high and 19 thick. It has three portals. The 
eastern has carved upon it the figures of two finely designed 
elephants, each of them carrying a man upon his tnmk. 
The western bears sculptures of two horsemen with trappings 

■ The legend will be found related at length in Hunter’s Orissa, Vol. I, 
P* 89, 

ICSldpahSr's desecration of the Jagannath temple and images, Banerji's 
Orissa, i. 345. 

* Konarak temple, description in Banerji’s Orissa, ii. 380—392; its art, 
ii. 410-415.' 
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and ornaments and_ an attendant. The northern has two 
tigers, each of which is lampant upon an elephant that it 
has overpowered. In front'® is an octagonal column of black 
stone, 50 yards high. When nine flights of steps are passed, 
a spacious court appears with a large arch of stone upon 
which are carved the sun and other planets. Around them 
are a variety of worshippers of every class, each after its 
manner with bowed heads, standing, sitting, prostrate, 
laughing, weeping, lost in amaze or in wrapt attention and 
following these are divers musicians and strange animals 
which never existed but in imagination. It is said that 
somewhat over 730 years ago. Raja Narsing Deo completed 
this stupendous fabric and left this mighty memorial to 
posterity. Twenty -eight temples stand in its vicinity; six 
before the entrance and twenty-two without the enclosure, 
each of which has its separate legend. Some afiirm that 
Kabir Mua’hhid (monotheist) reposes here and many 
authentic traditions are related regarding his sayings and 
doings to this day. He was revered by both Hindu and 
Muhammadan for his catholicity of doctrine and the illumi- 
nation of his mind, and when he died, the Brahmans wished 
to burn his body and the Muhammadans to bury it. 

The Subah of Bengal consi.sts of 24 Sarkars and 787 
Mahals. The revenue is 59 ciores, 84 lakhs, 59,319 dams 
(Rs. 14,901,482-15-7) in money. [Of this Orissa has 5 
sarkars, 99 mahals and 1,25,732,638 dams.] The zamin- 
dars are mostly Kayalhs. The troops number 23,330 
cavalry, 801,150 infantry, 1,170 elephants, 4,200 guns, and 
4,400 boats. 

N.B. — ^The Parganahs will now be entered in alphabeti- 
cal order in long double columns to each page accompanied 
by a few descriptive notices. 

In the list of mahals, the editor has given the 
correct name first, with the letter R* or A* added, to mean 
that the place has been found in Rennell’s Maps or in the 
Atlas of the Survey of India (quarter-inch scale). The 
name of the place as misspelt in the Persian text or wrongly 
transcribed by Jarrett has been given within brackets after 
the word mistake. — ^J. Sarkar. 

This now stands in front of the I<Jon-gate of Jagannfitli. Orissa, I. 290. 

The Kon&rak temple was bnilt by Narasimha I. of the Eastern Gangfa 
dynasty (r. 1238—1264.) Banerji, Oussa, I. 267-«*269. For Kabir, Eftcy. Islam, 
ii. 592 (T. W. Arnold) and Hastings, Ency, Religion and Ethics, vii. 632— 
634. (R. Bftm). 
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Sarkar of Udambar commonly known as Tdndd.^ 
Containing 52 Mahals. Rev, 24,079,399j^ Dams, 


Dams. 

Ag mahal ... 133,017 

Achla J 

Darsanparah > .. 404, 287^ 
Ashrafnihal } 

Ibrahinipur ... 360,357 

Ajiyal-ghati ... 231,957 

Amgachhi ... 369,357^ 

Barhgangal . . , 66(),200 

Bhatal ... 415,470 

Baliadiirpiu* ... 314,870 

Bahrari ... 24,655 

Phulbari ... 103,025 

Bahadur Shahi... 138,302 

Tanda with Subur- 
ban district ... 4,326,102 

Tajpur ... 291,997 

Taalluq Barbhakar 11,725 
Tanauli ... 196,380 

Chunaghati . . , 589,967 

Chandpur . . , 190,027 

Nasibi ... 160,205 

Chungnadiva ... 145,305 

Hajipur ' ... 1(H),255 

Husainabad ... 266,545 

Khanpur ... 31,410 

Dhawah ... 250,597 

Deviyapur ... 559,557 


Dams. 

I Daud Shahi ... 242,802 

Dugachhi ... 225,745 

Rampur ... 115,532 

Rubaspur ... 138,122 

I Sarup Singh ... 1,368,877 

Sultanpur Ajiyal 456,394 

Sulainian Shahi 198,742 
Sulainianabad ... 197,760 

Salimpur ... 187,097 

Sambala . . . 174,550 

Shershahi ... 178,230 

vShains Khani ... 361,952 

Sherpur ... 163,097 

Firozpur ... 347,787^ 

Kunwar-partab 1,607,200 
I Kanakjok 

, [Kankjol] ... 1,589,332 

Kathgarh ... 1,265,632 

Gankarah ... 894,027 

iKashipur ... 36,240 

I Kachla ... 36,240 

Kafurdiya ... 1,440 

I Mudesar ... 1,503,352 

Mangalpur ... 226,770 

! Receipts from 

I scattered estates* 45,837 
I Nawanagar ... 825,985 

Nasibpur ... 377,750 


‘ For Vdambar the reading Vdner was accepted in the 1st ed. Tanda 
became Uie capital of Bengal alter the decadence of Gaur : now a petty 
villa^ in Maldah District; it was to the S. W. of Ganr beyond the Bagiratlu. 
Old T&nda has been utterly swept away by the changes in the course of the 
P&glS. Sulaiman Shah Karrdni, the last bnt one of the Afghan kings of 
Bengal, moved the seat of government to Tfinda in 1564, A.D. eleven years 
before the final depopulation of Ganr. It was a favourite residence of the 
Mughal governors of Bengal until the middle of the following century. In 
1660 the rebel Sliih ShuiSa* was defeated in its vicinity. 

* The term Mazkurain was applied in old revenue accounts to small and 
scattered estates not included in tlie accounts of the district in which they 
are situated, and of which the assessments were paid direct to the Govern- 
ment officers ; subsequently it denoted a revenue payer, paying through the 
intervention of another, except in Cuttack where it implied the reverse, or 
the heads of villages paying the revenue immediatelv to the Collector. 
Wilson’s Gloss, 
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Sarkar of Jannatahad or Lakhnauti. 

66 Mahals. Rev. 18,846,967 Dams. 
Castes Kdyaths and Brahmans. Cavalry 600. 


Infantry 

Dams. 

Januatabad, com- 
monly known as 
Gaur. It has 
been a brick fort 7, 869,20*2' 
Adjacent village.s 
of Akra form- 
ing 14 Parganahs 


as follows : 

1,578,296 

Ajor 

188,925 

Bazkhokra 

192,508 

Baler 

127,060 

Akra suburban 


district 

211,260 

Dlianpur 

140,840 

Deviya 

112,208 

Serhwar* 

71,000 

Shahbala 

98,400 

Sliahlalsari 

8,(M)0 

Khektar 

50,200 

Madnawati . . 

151,890 

Modihat 

6,980 

Nahat 

242,710 

Hashtganjpur . . . 

28,515 


Adjacent villages 
of Darsarak 16 
mahals as fol- 


lows : 

2,009,814 

Acharikhanah 


where they sell 


undried ginger 

7,800 

Bhatiya 

826,482 

Belbari 

91,560 

Blizari Kadim 


(Old Bazar) . . . 

3,720 


‘T. Sitaponr, G. Seetnoor. 

'j- Probably a mistake for Mandavl 


17,000. 

• 

Dams. 

Darsarak 

62,a85 

Rangamati 

3,200 

Sair duties from 

Gangapat and 
neighbourhood of 

Hinduif 

170,800 

Sherpur and Gan- 

galpur 2 mahals 

2,000 

Shahbazpur with- 

in the city 

400 

Ghiyaspur 

41,920 

Kamala 

16,877 

Kathachhapa ... 

12,000 

Modi Mahal 

13,000 

Mewa Mahal . . . 

360 

Duties from the 

New Market ... 

11,760 

Adjacent villages 
of Dihikot 7 

mahals 

869,000 

Bararipinjar 

698,900 

Pakor 

37,720 

Dihikot 

31,624 

Dahlgaon 

130,320 

Shiihzadahpur ... 

84,360 

Maligaon 

141 ,460 

Modipur 

61,880 

Adjacent villages 
of Ramraiiti 7 

mahals 

749,795 

Badhtahli 

207,500 

Ramauti 

194,767 

Selghariya 

103,000 

8angkalkara 

93,320 


or grain-mart, emporium. 
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Sultanpur 

Dams. 

29,210 

Sangdwar 

14,447 

Mahinagar 

107,550 

Adjacent villages 
of Safsabad rev. 
of 10 mahals 13,19*2,377 

Akbarpur 

9,736 

Pardiyar 

85,280 

Khizrpur 

396,100 

Sarsabad 

553,080 

Kotwali 

788,427 

Garhand 

.334,880 

Garhi 

200,000 


I Dams. 

Makrain ... 106,480 

Manikpur and 
Hatanda, 2 maJtals 630,770 

Adjacent villages 
of Maldah, 11 
mahls. 

Barbakpur, Bazar i Yusuf, 
Suburban district of Mal- 
dah, Dherpur, Sujapur, 
Sarbudalilpur, Sankodiya, 
Shalesari, Shahmandawi, 
Fathpur, Mui’zzu’ddin- 
pur. 


Sarkar of Fathdbdd. 

31 mahals. Rev. 7,969,568 dams. 

Zamindars of three classes (i.e. castes). 
Cavalrv, 990. Infantry, 50,700. 


Isracharaj 


Dams. 

34,024 

Bholiyabil 


384,452 

Belor 


124,872 

Bhagalpur 


2,115 

Badhadiya 


1,442 

Telhati 


377,290 

Chamlakhi 


35,645 

Charhai 


30,200 

Suburban district 


and town 

of 


Pathabad 

• • • 

902,662 

Salt duties 


277,758 

Hazratpur 


11,640 

Market dues 

• • • 

11,467 

Rasulpur 

• • « 

103,767 

ScHidip 

• • • 

1,182,460 

Sarharkal 

* t f 

787,430 



Dams. 

Sarisani 

173,227 

Sardiya 

53,882 

Sadhwa 

37,127 

Sawail, commonly 


called Jalalpur 

1,867,230 

Shahbazpur 

732,172 

Kharagpur 

118,135 

Kasodiya 

102,405 

Kosa 

68,350 

Makorgaon 

3,167 

Masnadpur 

56,312 

Miranpur 

22,172 

Receipts from 


scattered estates 

133,366 

Naklesar 

49,422 

Nia’matpur 

20,960 

Hazarahati 

21,697 

Yusufpur 

258,025 



Sarkar of MQhmudSbad, 

88 mahals. Rev. 11,602,256. 

Caste Kayath. Cavalry, 200. Infantry, 10,100. 




Dams. 


Dams. 

AdniyS 


76,113 

Husain Ajiyal ... 

346,135 

Anupampur 


43,365 

Haweli [suburb] - 

91,676 

Ajiyalpur 


37,307 

Khalispur 

66,806 

Indarkalli 


11,250 

Khizrakbani 

1,092 

Amdah 


192 

Khurrampur . . . 

265 

Bazu-rast 


652,507 

Dakasi* 

61,740 

Bazu-chap 


271,240 

Durlabhpur 

13,776 

Baradi 


604,122 

Dhuli 

13,666 

Bisi 


25,247 

Deora 

107 

Barin Jumlah 


102,210 

Dahlat Jalalpur 

1,200 

Betbariya 


96,117 

Dostihna 

1,062 

Bathnan 


85,447 

Dhomarhat 

42,505 

Batkan 


41,317 

Sadkichal Kotiya 


Belwari 


80,195 

or Kota 

8,205 

Bandwal 


26,155 

Sarotiya 

6,530 

Patika mara 


22,710 

Sarsariya 

72,147 

Babhankarla 


14,895 

Sankardiya 

10,212 

Paranpur 


12,572 

Salimpur 

23,637 

Barmahpur 


6,717 

Soltara Ajiyal, 


Patkabari 


3,567 

commonly Koma 

789,220 

Pipalbariya 


2,045 

Suruppur 

7,482 

Baghotiya 


217 

Salibariya 

6,760 

Belkasi 


123,387 

Sator 

290,727 

Taragona 


675,790 

Shahajiy^ 

644,787 

Tiyaghati 


96 

Sherpurbari 

9,402 

Taraajiyal 


391,365 

Sherpur Utasholi 

2,797 

Chhaduiya or 



Azmatpur 

14,422 

Chhaddiya 


9,125 

Ghaznipur 

12,367 

Jiyarukhi 


11,505 

Farhatpur 

801,790 

Jagannathpur 


762 

Patbpur Nosika 

102,525 

Chadibariya' 


44,007 

Qutabpur 

23,352 

Jediya 


44,700 

Qazipur 

2,652 

Chitanbazu’ 


962,950 

Kan^liya 

20,417 


’ T. and var, Jedibariya. 

* G. Chytttxi» var, Tastan and Chain # 
•T. and var. Dakari. 


19 
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SarkSr of Mahtnuddbad — Contd. 



Dams. 


Ddms. 

Khelphati 

19,940 

Madhodiya 

695 

Kandi Nawi . 

8,477 

Maruf-diya 

2,302 

Kolbariya 

6,517 

Naldi 

804,440 

Kaudasa^ 

6,435 

Nasrat Shahi ... 

272,450 

Kaliyanpur 

26,235 

Nagarchal Kotiya 

61,236 

Kali Mahal . 

26,717 

Nagar Banka ... 

3,382 

Laniyan 

. 313,286 

1 Nashipur called 


Launkohal 

. 16,425 

also Ujain 

91,080 

Mihman Shahi . 

. 575,727 

Hemtapur 

477,360 

Makhiya 

14,506 

Halda 

122,666 

Mahmud Shahi 

226,552 

Hawal Ghati ... 

66,217 

Mirpur 

2,370 

Hatapan ( PHatian) 

3,666 

Maheswarpur . 

. 42,862 

Hosipur 

17,425 


Sarkdr of Khalifatabdd. 

35 mahals. Rev. 5,402,140 dams. 


Cavalry, 100. Infantry, 15,150. 


Castes, various. 

Ddms. 

Bhal, with township 475,102 
Bhalka ... 230,515 

Polah ... 135,932 

Potka ... 104,205 

Bagh Mara ... 81,807 

Bhanga ... 25,300 

Bhades ... 11,225 

Bhaliyanah . . . 9,527 

Phulnagar ... 66,660 

Taalluq of Kasinath 297,7^ 
Tala ... 174,676 

Taalluq of Srirang 26,427 
,, Mahes Mandal 23,727 
Damodar 

Bhattacharaj 13,860 
,, Sripat Kaviraj 8,676 

Jesar, commonly, 

Rasulpur ... 1,723,860 

Charaula ... 99,550 



Ddms. 

Chhalera’ 

60,920 

Suburban dist. of 


Khalifatabad ... 

31,442 

Khalispur 

32,770 

Daniya 

522,885 

Rangdiya 

129,910 

Sahaspur 

260,340 

Sulaimanabad ... 

168,504 

Sahas 

91,600 

Sobhnath 

51,662 

SalesarbahP 

11,484 

Imadpur 

97,102 

Khokral 

106,520 

Ranges, Taalluq 


Parmanand ... 

166,360 

Mundagacha 

126,360 

Malikpur 

61,327 

Madhariya 

46,007 

Mangorghat 

16,842 

Mahresa 

11,170 


* G. T. and var. G&nda. 

* G. and var, Cliabrah. 

and G. and vat, Saiesari, 



^arkar of Bakla. 

Containing 4 tmhals. Rev. 7,150,606. 
Castes, various. Elephants, 320. Infantry, 16,000. 



Dams. 1 


Dams. 

Ismailpur, commonly 

Sbahzadabpur ... 

977, m 

Bakla 

... 4,348,960 

Adilpur 


Srirampur 

... 252,000 

[Idilpur] 

1,553,440 


.Sarkar of Purniyah. 


9 mahals. Rev. 

6,408,775 dams. 



Infantry 

. 5,000. 



Dams. 


Dams. 

Asonja 

... 734,225 

Sripur 

390,200 

Jairampur 

... 467,785 

Sair duties from 


Suburban dist. 
Purniyah 

of 

... 2,686,995 

elephants 

86,000 

Dalmalpur 

... 671,630 

Kathiyari 

590,100 

Sultanpur 

... 502,206 

Kadwan 

280,592 


Sarkar of Tajpur. 

29 mahals. Rev, 6,483,857 dams. 


Castes, various. Cavalry, 100. Infantry, 50,000. 


Fangat {mist. 

Bankat) 

Badokhar 

PhaU 

Bandol 

Bobara 

Bhonhara 

Badgaon 

Basigaon 

Bangaon 

Bahadtirpui 

Bahanagar 

Badalka 


Dams. 

3,307,886 

238,855 

60,860 

190,830 

23,192 

118,296 

9,330 

104,492 

116,990 

96,0lS 

91,630 

71,664 


Malduar {mist. 

Taldwar) 
Chhapartal 
Suburban dist. and 
town of Tajpur 
Dilawarpur 
Daihat 
Sesabra 
Shujapur 
Shahpur 
Kuwarpur 
Kasargaon 
Gopalnagar ... 


Dams. 

208,540 

243,255 

886,254 

944,066 

124,196 

376,760 

244,607 

126,235 

406,000 

268,742 

288,160 
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Sarkar of Tdfpur — Contd. 


Dams, 

Goghra ... 147,392 

Mahur {mist. 

Mahon) ... 194.475 

Nilnagar (Nilpur) 267,612 


Nilun 
Yusuf 
Zakat (tax) 


• • • 

• • * 


Dams. 

147,610 

146,240 

78,487 


Sarkdr of Ghordghdt. 

84 mahals. Rev. 8,083,072^ ddms. 


Castes, various. Cavalry, 900. Elephants, 60. 

Infantry, 32,800. 

Ddms. Ddms. 

Adhwa ... 91,292 Banwarkajar ... 4,462 

Andhar ... 76,010 Belghati ... 8,246 

Andalgaon . . . 164,337 Bazar Chhataghat 387 

Anwarban ... 31,022 Palasbari' 

Algaon ... 171,696 Panch Malka ... 5,340 

Ambathura, Abthura 25,326 Tulsighat ... 164,340 

Ahmadabad ... 18,617 Taalluq Husain 36,410 

Anbalagachhi ... 9,200 ,, Balnath 27,962 

Anwar Malik ... 8,020 ,, Siwan 15,490 

A1 Hat ... 7,508 „ Kasai 15,267 

Ilahdadpur ... 2,190 Tachahal ... 8,290 

B^u Zafar Shahi, Taalluq Ahmad 

2 mahals ... 735,835 Khan ... 238,476 

Bazu Faulad Shahi 711,412 Hamila ... 6,680 

Bagdwar ... 102,440 Khairabadi ... 6,602 

Phulbari ... 6,680 Khasbari ... 2,735 

Barbakpur ... 84,952 Rungpur [Ruknpur] 10,950 

Bamanpur ... 349,070 Sultanpur ... 108,377 

Town of Nasrata- Sikhshahar^ ... 93,071 

bad ... 336,446 Sathipur ... 49,670 

Barsala ... 233,680 Sirhata ... 344,097 

Bari Sabakbala 146,767 Sabdi ... 206,224 

,, Ghoraghat 166,827 Sitpur ... 128,776 

Bftyazidpur ... 144,227 Siriya Kandi ... 24,622 

PatSldeh ... 41,365 Saghat ... 16,412 

Bhlka ... 30,336 Sherpur Koibari 

Bh<di ... 12,040 (S. Kafura) ... 16,676 

Bijpatari ... 7,900 Fathpur ... 353,356 

* taut figOMS wantiiM, G. lias 7,000. Var. 5,340 
•nr. SabUkah. Bedida, 8Uah. f. dankha. 



SarkSr of Ghoraghat—Contd. 


Dams, ] Dams. 

Khet^ ... 1,344,280 Kora, receipts 
Gayapur ... 107,205 from Zakat ... 18,000 

Kabiilpur ... 98,465 Kokaran ... 13,120 

Ganj Sakhmala 98,465 Kabul ... 11,690 

Khadkhadi ... 81,565 Garhiya ... 10,980 

Gokul ... 56,865 Gokanpara ... 9,850 

Kothi Bari 2 mahals 48,807 Magatpur ... 124,005 

Khalsi ... 264,322 Muhabbatpur ... 46,612 

Kandibari ... 125,797 Musjid Husain Shahi 28,945 

Kuli B^ar, com- ,, Andarkhani 3,447 

monly Jorpuri 115,680 Malair ... 24,800 

Gobindpur Akhand 40,675 Nandahra ... 61,060 

KanhtaP ... 40,367 Naupara ... 19,202 

Kanak Sakhar ... 28,065 Nahajaun Bator 49,010 

Ghatnagar ... 27,922 Wakar Hazir ... 30,646 

Kawa Gachhi ... 24,(K)0 Wachhi ... 16,832 

Kalibari ... 24,847 Wahrib ... 4,230 


Sarkdr of Pinjarah* 

21 mahals. Rev. 5,803,275 dams. 
Castes, various. Cavalry, 50. Infantry, 7,000. 



Dams. 

Ambel 

1,058,725 

Ambari A* 

36,525 

Amgochah 

101,882 

Barbakpur 


(Barangpur) . . . 

635,390 

Bijanagar A* ... 

719,107 

Bayazidpur A* 

255,445 

Bahamagar 

119,720 

Bari Gher 

84,277 

Badughar 


(? Balurhat) ... 

56,205 

Tegasi (TalUsi) 


A* ... 

374,490 

Chaloon (Halon) 


A* 

82,142 


Dams. 

Suburban district 
of Pinjarah ... 93,967 

Digha ... 146,837 

Deopara (Deora) 

A* 107,727 

Sadharbari 

(PJharbari) ... 273,045 

Sankata (Sukti- 
gacha) ... 251,410 

Sultanpur A* ... 203,292 

Sasber A* ... 166,180 

I Sulaimanabad ... 42,532 

IKhatta (?Khetlal) 777,256 
iKedabarif ... 213,382 


* Var, Gfitral, G. Gautnlll. 

^Pinjarah, avidently a copyist’s error. No sudi name in any map. 
Tieffenthaler reads Bijara, 

f Cannot be GodSgM, May be Kdmdevpur, 
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Sarkdr of Barhakdbdd. 

38 mahals. Rev. 17,451,632 dams. 
Castes, various. Cavalry, 50. Infantry, 7,000. 


Dams. 

Amrul ... 560,382 

City of above- 
mentioned (Bar- 
bakabad) ... 315,340 

Basuoul (Basdol) 

A* 190,885 

PolSrhar ... 136,712 

Pustu (Ba.stol) A* 652,367 
Barbariya ... 64,335 

Bangaon . . . 319,000 

Paltapur A* ... 179,840 

Chhandiya Bazu 765,622 

Chaura A* ... 169,832 

}6asindb Qaliasand) 
and Chaugaon, 

2 mahals ... 407,007 

Chandlai (Jandlai) 

A* ... 289,340 

Janasu (? Jhankur) 

A* ... 86,787 

Suburb, district of 

Sukh Shahar 1,629,175 
Dhamin (Dharman) 

A* ... 350,895 

Daudpur A* ... 8,902 

Sonkardal, com- 
monly Nizampur 389,975 


Dams. 

Shikarpur A* ... 327,342 

Sherpur and Babam- 
pur, 2 mahals A* 391,625 
Tahirpur A* ... 505,826 

Qazihatti A* ... 620,477 

Kardobo A* ... 1,390,672 
Guzrbat . . . 1,296,240 
Kbas ... 881,080 

Ganj known as 
Jagdal A* ... 694,656 

Gobindpur ... 410,535 

Kaligae Kotba ... 341,057 

Kburael (Kbaral) 

A* ... 210,132 

Kodanagar ... 129,550 

Kaligaon (Kaligae) 

A* ... 196,932 

Laskarpur ... 255,090 

Majilpur (Malji- 
pur) ... 925,680 

Mosida (Masdba) 

A* ... 689,712 

Man Samali ... 594,792 

Mahmudpur ... 124,532 

Wazirpur ... 169,190 


Sarkdr of Bdzuhd. 

32 mahals. Rev. 39,516,871 dams. 

Castes, various. Cavalry, 1,700. Elephants, 10. 
Infantry, 6,300. 

760,667 Bboriya Bazu ... 2,820,740 
Bbawal Bazu ... 1,9^5,160 

•178140 ^*^rtab-Bazu ... 1,881,265 
■’ ’ Bakbariya Bazu 1,716,170 

Husain Sbabi ... 182,750 


Alap Sbabi 
Badmar, Nasrat 
SbSbi, Mebrau- 
nab, Kabar- 
wana, Sirali, 

5 mahals 



DashkShaniya 
Bazu 

Dhaka Bazu 

Salim Partab 
Bazu, Chand 
Partab Bazu, 

Sultan Bazu 

Sonaghati Bazu 

Sona Bazu 

Silbaras 

Dues on produce 
and piscary of 
rivei^s, tanks, 

&c. ... 261,280 


Dams. 

Shah Ajiyal B^u 405,120 
Zafar Ajiyal Bazu 260,047 
Katarmal Bazu 2,804,390 
Khata Bazu ... 137,720 

Mihman Shahi, 
knoMUi as Sherp- 
pur Murcha ... 2,207,716 
Mumin Singh, 

Nasrat Shahi, 

Husain Singh, 1,867,640 
Nasrat Ajiyal 
4 niahals 

Mubarak Ajiyal 468,780 
Hariyal Bazu ... 344,440 

Yusuf Shahi ... 1,670,900 


Sarkar of Bazuha — Contd. 
Dams. 

... 1,945,602 
... 1,901,202 

4,626,476 

1,910,440 
1,705,290 
1,484,320 


Sarkar of Sonar gaon. 

52 mahals. Rev. 10,331,333 dams. 


Castes, various. Cavalry, 1,500. Elephants, 200. 


Infantry, 46,000. 


Dams. 

Uttar Shahpur 388,442 

Aljihat ... 53,090 

Uttar Usmanpur 24,880 
Bikrampur ... 3,335,052 
Bhulwa-jowar ... 1,331,480 
Baldakhal ... 694,090 

Bawaliya ... 237,320 

Barchandi ... 120,100 

Bath Kara . . . 4,080 

Palas-ghati, &c. 43,265 

Baradiya . . . 19,000 

Phulari ... 19,000 

Panhatta ... 7,367 

Tora . . . 104,910 

TSjpur .'. . 60,000 

Tarki ... 18,270 

Jogidiyi ... 612,080 

Environs of Port 82,632 


Dams. 

Chhokhandi, from 
.shop dues ... ' 17,827 

Chand Bazar ... 30,322 

Chandpur . . . 120,000 

Suburban district 
of Sonargaon with 
city ... 469,532 

Khizrpur ... 40,308 

Dohar ... 458,524 

Dandera ... 421,380 

Dakhin Shahpur 239,910 
Dilawarpur : re- 

ceipts from zakdl 127,207 
Dakhin Usmanpur 8,840 
Raepur ... 4,635 

Sekhargaon ... 340,366 

Sakri ... 184,780 

Salimpur 91,090 
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Sarkar of Sonar gaon — Contd. 


Dams. 

Salisari with pro- 
duce and piscary 
of rivers, tanks, 
&c.,raiyati*z.tLd 
the like ... 40,724 

Sakhwa fiom raiyati 280,000 
,, ,, sair dues 28,000 

Sakhadia ... 28,000 


Sejoalf 

Shamspur 

Kerapur 

Gardi 

Kartikpur 

Khandi 


13.000 

22.000 

293,402 

89,690 

80,000 

40,140 


Kothri (Kothari) 
Gathi Nadhi (G. 

Danai) 

Mehrkol 

Muazzampur ... 
Mehar 
Manoharpur 
Mahijal 

Naraenpur, from 
satr dues, zakdt 
and raiyati 
Nawakot 
Hamta Bazu . . . 
Hat Ghati 


Dams. 

3&,160 

20,000 

1,039,470 

236,830 

60,800 

63,301 

25,000 


940,760 

16,080 

281,280 

10,285 


Sarkar of Sylhet. 


8 mahals. Rev. 6,681,308 dams. 

Castes, varioTis. Cavalry, 1,100. Elephants, 190. 
Infantry, 42,920. 


Dams. 

Partabgarh, called 
also Panjkhand 370,000 

Bania Chang ... 1,672,080 
Bajwa Biyaju . . . 804,080 I 

Jesa (Jaintiya?) 272,200 


Dams. 

Suburban district 
of wSvlhet ... 2,290,717 

Sarkhandal ... 390,472 

Laur ... 246,202 

Harnagar, raiyati 
and sdir ... 1,010,857 


Sarkar of Chittagong. 

7 mahals. Rev. 11,424,310 dams. 

Castes, various. Cavalrj^ 100. Infantry, 1,500. 

Dams, 

Sulaimanpur, com- 
monly Shaikhpur 1,572,400 
Sdir dues from 
salt-pits ... 737,620 

Sahwa ... 5,079,340 

Deogaon ... 776,640 1 Nawapara ... 703,300 


Talagaon [?Mal- 
gaon] 

Chatgaon (Chitta 
gong) 


Ddms. 

506,000 

6,649,410 

776,640 


* Ap^li^ m Bengal to lands of ‘which the revenue is paid in money in 
opposition to khomSr lands of which revenne was paid in kind : alao to a 
settlement direct with the cultivators,— Wileon’s Glass, 
t O, and vat, Bahar^l, 



Sarkar of Sharifabdd. 

26 mahals. Rev. 2,488,750 dams. 

Castes, various. Cavaliy, 200. Infantry, 5,000. 


Dams. 

Burdwan ... 1,876,142 

Bahror ... 1,736,795 

Barbaksail ... 540,395 

Bharkondah, and 
Akbharsh^i, 
commonly 
Sandal, 2 mahals 1,276,195 
Bagha ... 509,340 

Bhatsila ... 307,340 

Bazar Ibrahimpur 15,740 
Janki ... 937,705 

Khot Makand ... 2,315 

Dhaniyan ... 1,508,850 

Sulaiman Sliahi 721,335 
Soniya ... 90,370 


Dams. 

Suburban district 
of Sherpur Atai 816,068 
Azmatpur ... 1,660,045 

Path Singh ... 2,096,460 

Husain Ajiyal ... 393,345 

Kargaon ... 348,260 

Kiratpur ... 225,775 

Khand [Ghosh j 196,380 

Khanga ... 174,360 

Kodra ... 63,125 

Mahland ... 1,831,890 

Manohar Shahi 1,709,920 

MuzafFar Shahi 1,552,176 

Nasak ... 782,517 

Natran ... 203,560 


Sarhar of .Sulaimdnabad. 

31 mahals. Rev. 17,629,964 dams. 


Caste.s, variou.s. Cavalry, 100. Infantry, 5,000. 


Indarain 


Dams. 

592,120 

Husainpur 

Dams. 

355,090 

Ismailpur 


184,640 

Dharsah 

95,250 

Anliya 


124,577 

Raenah 

68,257 

Ula 


89,277 

Suburban district 


Basandhari 


2,266,280 

of Sulaimana- 


Bhursat 


1,968,990 

1,823,292 

bad 

2,061,090 

Panduah 


Satsikaf 

757,111 

Pachnor 


601,495 

Sahspur 

314,842 

Bali Bhanga 

"2 


Sanghauli 

72,747 

mahals* 


417,186 

Sultanpur 

44,675 

Chhotipur 


564,956 

Umarpur 

223,320 

Chumha 


455,901 

Aalampur 

38,280 

Jaipur 


44,250 

Qalmpur 

747,200 


* There is a Bili Danga in Nadiya. 

t G. and var, Satsanga. Kate— Ngw in the district of BardivQu, 
20 
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Sarkar of Sulaimanabad — contd. 


Dams. Dams. 

Gobinda(Kosada?) 357,942 Molghar ... 792,107 

Receipts from in- Nagin ... , 910,990 

dependent Naira ... 872,946 

dots ... 213,067 Nasang ... 600,766 


Muhammadpur 48,616 I Nabiya [ ? Nipa] 77,017 

Sarkar of Satgdon. 

53 mahals. Rev. 16,724,724 dams. 

Castes, various. Cavalry, 60. Infantry, 6,000. 


Dams. Dams. 

Banwa, Kotwali, Sadghati ... 468,068 

Farasatghar,( ?) Sakota ... 204,072 

3 mahals ... 1,540,770 Srirajpur ... 125,792 

Ukra ... 726,^0 Sdir dues from 

Anwarpur ... 236,950 Baudarban and 

ArsaTawalifSat- Mandawi, 2 

gaon 2 mahals 234,890 mahals ... 1,200,000 

Akbarpur ... 116,590 Sakhat, Katsal, 2 

Bodhan ... 956,457 mahals ... 45,757 

Panwan and Fathpur ... 80,702 

Salimpur ... 952,605 Calcutta, Bakoyaff 

Purah ... 652,470 Barbakpur, 3 

Barmhattar and mahals ... 936,215 

Manikhatti ... 383,803 Kharar ... 366,275 

Belgaon ... 233,602 Kandaliya ... 242,160 

Balinda ... 125,250 Kalarua ... 197,522 

Bagwan and Magra ... 801,302 

Bangabari ... 100,000 Matiyari ... 307,845 

Baliya «.. 94,726 Medni Mai ... 186,^2 

Phalka ... 38,245 MuzafFarpur ... 108,332 

Baridhati ... 25,027 Mundagacliha ... 98,566 

Tortariya ... 36,604 Nahihatti ... 49,935 

Haveli Shahr . . . 602,330 Nadiya and Sau- 

Husainpur ... 324,322 tipur, 2 mahals 1,608,820 

Hajipur, Barbak- Helki ... 90,042 

pur, 2 mahals 142,592 Hath! Kandha ... 56,702 

Dhuliyapur ... 78,816 Hativagarh ... 781,360 

Ranihat ... 1,368,610 


t Can it be A*rsa havelU^SUgHn} [J. Satkar]. 

tt Maknma is imllkely. t ptefer th^ in 

tert tj. S.J 



Sarkdr of Manddran. 

16 mahals. Rev. 9,403,400 dams. 


Castes, various. Cavalry, 150. Infantry, 7,000. 


Dams. 

Panihatti ... 122,656 

Bagri (Balgarhi) 

R* ... 937,077 

Birbhum ... 641,245 

Dhawalbhum {mis. 

Bawal) ... 495,220 

Chitwa A* ... 806,542 

Champanagari ... 412,250 

Suburban district 
of Mandaran ... 1,727,077 

Sin[g]bhum ... 616,806 

Samar Sanhas 
(Sarhat) ... 274,461 


Shergarh, com- 
monly Sikhar- 
bhum 

Sh^pur 

Ket 

Mandalghat 

Nagor^l 


Dams. 


916,237 

634,160 

46,447 

906,775 

4,026,620 


Minakbag (T. 

Mansapat) ... 279,322 


Hesla (mist. 

Hesoli) A* ... 263,207 


Orissa. 


Sarkdr of falesar. 

28 mahals. Rev. 5,062,738 dams. 


Castes, various. Elephants, 2. Cavalry, 3,470. 


Infantry, 43,810. 


B&nsanda, commonly Haft- ' 
chor has five strong 
forts. Castes, Khandait, 
Bmhman, and Bhef. 
Cavalry, 100. Infantry, 
5,800. 

Bibli (Pipli) Cavalry, 10, 
Infantry, 40 

B&li Sh&hi Cav. 200. Inf. 

2,000 

B&lkoshi, has three fort.s ; \ 
1, Sokrah- 2, Binhas I 
Tftli ; 3, Daddhpur. Cav. f 
20, Inf. 300. ) 


Dams. 

4.211.430 

2.001.430 
963,430 


756,220 


Parbedi. Cav. 400, Inf. 
1,600; has a strong I 
fort, partly on a hill, r 
partly fenced by forest. ) 
Bhogrfti, has a 'fortress of ) 
great strength; Caste 
Khandait, Cav. 100, Inf. f 
2,200, archers and 
matchlockmen. ) 

Bagri, Rajput, Cav. 100, 
Inf. 200 ... 

Biaftr 

BSbbanbhnm, Brahtnan, 
Cav. 20, Inf. 400 


Dams. 


640,000 


497,140 


39,428 

125,720 

114,206 


It For Ndgor T. reads Mdgar, We know of a Nagar of Birbhnm. For 
Mandalghat, Kennell gives Mangalgulla, a little south of the Afay river, and 
Atlas MangalkoL Hesla is eight miles west by sonth of Panw town, tmt 
one ms. reads MahUdal. 
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Sarkar of Jalesar — contd. 


Dams. 


Taliya with town of n 

Jalesar, has a brick I 
fort. Caste, Khandait, f 

Cav. 300, Inf. 6,250. j 


12,007.110 


Tamluk Cav. 50, Inf. 1,000, 
has a strong fort, 

Khandait . . ... 2,571,430 

Tarkua : a fort in the 
jungle, Cav. 30, Inf. 

170 ... ... 720,570 

Ddwar Shorbhnm, com- ] 

ly Barah, Cav. 100, Inf. \ 1,342,360 

100. J 


Kamuna, has five forts, ' 
1 adjacent to city; 2, 
Ram^andpnr ; 3 Rabga ; 

4, Dut ; 5, Saldah, Cav. 
700, Inf. 3,500, hold the 
five. 

Kayn, on the 1x)rder of | 
Orissa, has three forts, \ 
Civ. 150, Inf. 1,500. J 

Riepur, a large city, with ) 
a strong fortress, Cav. \ 
200, Inf. 1,000. J 

Sabang, strong fort in the 
jangle, Cav. 100, Inf. 
2 , 000 . 

Kesiari ... ..^ 


5,062,306 


218,806 

986,970 

1,257,140 

108,570 


KSsijora, Cav. 200, Inf. ) 
2,500, matchlock and [ 
bowmen. J 

Kharagpur, a strong fort 
in the wooded hills, 500 I 
footmen and machlock- i 
men. j 

Kedarkhand, three strong 
forts, Cav. 50, Inf. 500 

Karai, Infantry 100 

Gagnapur, Rajput, Cav. 
50, Inf. 400 

Karohi* 

Maijliata, Cav. 500, Inf. 
5,000 

Mednipur, a large city \ 
witli two forts, one an- 
cient and the other I 
modern. Caste Khan- 
dait, Cav. 60, Inf. 500. J 

Mahakaxighat commonly 
Qutbpur, a fortress of I 
great strength, Cav. 30, f 
Inf. 1,000. } 

NarSinpur, commonly Kan- 
dhiir, witli a strong fort I 
on a hill, Cav. 100, Inf. f 
4,000. J 


Dams. 

893,160 

528.570 

468.570 
285,720 

85,720 

68,570 

9,312,610 

1,019,930 


240,000 


2,280,860 


Sarkar of Bhadrak. 


7 mahals. Rev. 18,687,170 dams. 


Castes, various. Cavalry, 750. Infantry, 3,730. 


Barwa, two strong fort- 
resses, Binak and 
Raskoi, castes, KhafU' 
dail, and Kdyaih, Cav. 
50, Inf. 400. 


Dams. 


3,240,000 


Jankajri ... ... 57,140 


Suburban district of Bha- 
drak, has a fort called 
Bhfimnagar, with a re- 
sident governor, Khan- 
dm, Cav. 200, Inf. 
5,500. 


9,542,760 


Sahansn, 2 strong forts, 
Khafidait, Cav. 300, Inf. 
1,700. 

Kiaimin, a strong fort of 
the greatest strength, 
Khandait, Cav. 100, Inf. 
400. 


Dams. 

3,514,280 

1,515,840 


Kadsu 

Independent Talnkdars ; 
three forts, Pachchhim 
Dik, Khandait, and Ma- 
jori, Cav. 100, Inf. 300; 
the three forts, held by 
Khandatts. 


730,430 


35,720 


*G. and va**. Iterauli. 



Sarkar of ICatak {Cuttack.) 

21 mahals. Rev. 91,432,730 dams. 


Castes, various. Cavalry, 900. Infantry, 108,160. 


Al, Inf. 2,100 

Asakah, Inf. 15,000 ... 

Mhgarh, with a strong 
fort, BfShman, Cav. 200, 
Inf. 7,000. 

Purab Dik, four forts, 
Cav. 200, Tnf. 6.000 . . 

Pachclihim Dik, Cav. 100, 
Inf. 50,000 

Bah§T 

Basai Diwarmar, Inf. 

1,000 

Barang, 9 forts, among the 
hills and jungles, Caste, 
ahir, Cav. 20, Inf. 300. 

Bhijnagar with str<iiig 
fort, Tcliugha, Cav. 50, 
Inf. 22,000. 

Banjn, Rajput, Cav. 100, 
Inf. 20,000 

Parsotam 

Chaubiskot, 4 forts of 
great strength, Cav. 500, 
Inf. 20,000. 


Dams. 

6,429,130 

3,160,380 

1,184,980 

22,881,580 

662,490 

5,129,820 

2.746,650 

2,132,940 

860,390 

866,206 

691,530 

2,398,970 


Dams. 

Jash commonly Jajpur, a | 

strong fort, Brdhtnau, | 2,073,780 
Cav, 200, Inf. 1,800. ) 


Dakhin Dik, 4 forts, Cav. 

180, Inf. 13,060. 

Siran 

Sliergarh, Brahtnan, Cav. 

20, Inf. 200. 

KtjMc.sh with three forts, 
the original fort, Kasi- 
bagh, Caste, Khandait 
Cav. 5,008, Inf. 300. 


*) 


2z,mh,m 

207,830 

1,408,580 

4,720,980 


Katak Banires, suburban 
district with city, has n 
stone fort of great 
strength, and a masonry 
palace within, Brdhman 
and Khandait, Cav. 200, 
Inf. 1,000. 


605,600 


Khairah, with strong 

fortress, Khandadts, 1 120,230 
Cav. 100, Inf. 400. 

Manakpatan, a large port, 
where salt dues are ‘ 600,000 

collected. 


Sarkar of Kalin g Dandpdt. 

27 mahals. Rev. 5,660,000 dams. 

Cavalry, 500. Infantry, 30,000. 


Sarkar of Raj Mahendrih. 

16 ‘mahals. Rev. 5,00,000 dd‘ms. 

Cavalry, 1,000. Infantry, 5,000. 

A general view of the country having now been 
cursorily given, I proceed to record the succession of its 
rulo’s and the durati(m of their reigns. Twenty-four 
princes of the Khatri caste, kept aflame -the torch of 
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sovereignty from father to son in succession during 2418 
years. 



Years. 



Years. 

Raja Bhagdat, Khatri 


Sadhrak reigned 

... 91 

reigned ... 

218 

Jaydhrak 

II 

... 102 

.Anangbhim 

99 

176 

Udai Singh 

1 1 

... 85 

Ranghim 

99 ••• 

108 

Bisu Singh 

II 

... 88 

Gajbhim 

» > • • • 

82 

Birmath 

II 

... 88 

Deodat 

••• 

95 

Rukhdeva 

II 

... 81 

Jag Singh 

99 ••• 

106 

Rakhbind 



Barmah Singh 

19 . • • 

97 

(Rukhnand) 

1 1 

... 79 

Mohandat 

99 

102 

Jagjiwan 

II 

... 107 

Benod Singh 

II ••• 

97 

Kaludand 

1 1 

... 86 

Silar Sen 

II • • • 

96 

Kamdeva 

1 1 

... 90 

Sattarjit 

II • • • 

101 

Bijai Karn 

1 1 

... 71 

Bhupat 

II ••• 

90 

Sat Singh 

1 1 

... 89 

Nine princes of the Kayeth caste ruled in 

succesion 520 


years after which the sovereignty passed to another 


Kayeth house. 


Years. 

Raja Bhoj Gauriya 

reigned ... 75 

Lalsen ,, ... 70 

Raja Madhu ,, ... 67 

Samantbhoj ,, ... 48 



Years. 

Raja Jaint reigned 

... 60 

Pirthu Raja ,, 

... 52 

Raja Grrar ,, 

... 45 

„ Lachhman ,, 

... 50 

,, Nandbhoj ,, 

... 53 


Eleven princes reigned in succession 714 years, after which 
another Kayeth family bore rule. 


Years. 

Raja Udsur, (Adisur) 

reigned ... 75 

„ Jamani- 

bhan „ ... 73 

„ Unrud 78 

„• PartUb 

Rudr „ ... 66 

Bhawdai „ ... 69 


Raja Rukdeva ,, 

„ Giridhar 

reigned 

„ Pirthidhar ,, 

,, Shisht- 

dhar „ 

,, Prabhakar ,, 

„ Jaidhar ,, 


Years. 
... 62 

... 80 
... 68 

... 68 
... 68 
... 28 



RULSR6 OF BENGAI, 
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Ten princes reigned 698 years, after which the sway of 
another Kayeih iamily was established. 



Years. \ 

Years. 

Raja Bhopal reigned 

... 55 Raja Bigan (Bijan) 


„ Dhripal „ 

... 95 pal, reigned 

... 75 

,, Devapal ,, 

...83 „ Jaipal 

... 98 

,, Bhupati- 

Rajpal 

... 98 

pal „ 

... 70 Bhogpal, his 


„ Dhanpati- 

brother ,, 

... 5 

pal „ 

... 45 Jagpal, his 



son 

...74 


Seven princes governed in succession during 160 years. 



Years. 

Years. 

Sukh Sen reigned 

3 Madhu Sen reigned 

... 10 

Balal Sen, who 

Kesu Sen ,, 

... 15 

built the fort 

Sada (Sura) 


of Gaur , , 

... 50 Sen ,, 

... 18 

Lakhan (Lachhmnn) 

Raja Naujah 


Sen „ 

... 7 ( ?Buddha-sen) ,, 

... 3 


Sixty-one princes thus reigned for the space of 4,544 
years when Bengal became subject to the Kings of Delhi. 

From the time 'of Sultan Qutb u’ ddin Aibak to Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlaq Shah 17 governors ruled during a 
period of 156 years. 


These were followed by — 


A.H. 

A.D. 

Years. 

Months 

741 

1340 Malik Fakhr’uddin Silahdar, 
reigned 

. 2 

some 

743 

1342 Sultan Alau’ddin ... 

. 1 

9 9 

744 

1343 Shamsu’ddin Bhangarah Ilyas 

. 16 

99 

760 

1358 Sikandar (Shah) his son 

. 9 

9 9 

769 

1367 Sultan Ghiyasu’ddin his son 
1373 Sultan ’us Salatin, his son 

. 7 

9 9 

775 

. 10 

0 

786 

1383 Shamsu’ddin, his son 

. 3 

some 

787 

1385 Kansi native of Bengal 

. 7 

0 

794 

1392 Sultan Jalalu’ddin 

. 17 

0 

812 

1409 Sultan Ahmad, his son 

. 16 

0 


^asir his slave, a week or according to others, 

a day. 
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A.H. A.D. Yea>rs. Months. 

830 1426-7 Nasir Shah, descendant of Sham- 

su’ddin Bhangarah ... 32 0 

802 1457 Barbak Shah ... ... 17 0 

879 1474 Yusuf Shah ... ... 7 0 

887 1482 Sikandar Shah ... ... half a day 

887 148& Path Shah ... ... 7 6 

896 1490 Barbak Shah ... two and a half days. 

897 1491 Firoz Shah ... ... 3 0 

899 1494 Mahmud Shah, his son ... 1 0 

900 1496 Miizaffar Habshi ... ... 3 6 

903 1498 Alau’ddin ... ... 27 (?) some 

927 1621 Nasrat Shah, his son ... 11 (?) 

940 1534 Mahmud Shah, son of Alau^d defeated hy 
944 1637 Sher Khan. 

946 1638 Humayun (held his court at Gaur). 

946 1639 Sher Khan, a second time. 

962 1646 Muhammad Khan. 

902 1655 Bahadur Shah, his son. 

968 1660 Jalalu’ddin, his brother. 

NotinU.T.j 

971 1563-4 Sulaiman (Karani), his brother. 

981 1673 Bayazid, his son. 

981 1573 Daud, his brother {defeated hy A kbar^s forces). 

Fifty princes ruled during about 357 years and one 
htmdred and eleven kept alive the torch of sovereignty 
throughout the period, approximately, of 4,813 years and 
passed into the sleep of dissolution. 

The first Raja, (Bhagadatta) came to Delhi by reason 
of his friendship for Raja Durjodhan, and fell manfully 
fighting in the war of the Mahabharat, 4,096 years previous 
to the present time. When the cup of life of RajI Naujah 
\_correct into Rajah of Nodia] overflowed, the sovereignty 
fell to Dakhmaniya, son of Rae Lakhman. Nadiya was at 
that time the capital of Bengal and the seat of various 
learning. Nowadays its prosperity has somewhat abated 
but the traces of its erudition are still evident. The 
astrologers predicted the overthrow of his kingdom and 
the establishment of another faith and they discovered in 
Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khilji the individual by whom these 
two events would be accomplished. Although the Raja 
regarding these as idle tales refused to credit them, many 
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of his subjects sought refuge in distant provinces. At the 
time when Qutbu’ddin .^bak held India for Shahabu’ddin, 
the Khilji took possession of Bihar by force of arms, and 
when he marched upon Bengal, the Raja, escaped in a boat. 
Muhammad Bakhtiyar, entered Bengal and having amassed 
enormous pltmder, he destroyed the city of Nadiya and 
transferred the capital to Lakhnauti. From that time 
Bengal has been subject to the kings of Delhi. 

During the reign of Sultan Tughlaq, Qadar Khan was 
viceroy in Bengal. Malik Fakhru'ddin his sword-bearer 
through greed of power, disloyally determined upon the 
death of his master and plotting in secret, slew him and 
with pretentious allegations fraudfully possessed himself of 
the government and refused allegiance to the sovereigns of 
Delhi. Malik Ali Mubarak, who had been one of the 
principal adherents of Qadar Khan, assumed the title of 
Alau’ddin and rose against Fakhru’ddin, and taking him 
alive in action, put him to death. Haji Iliyas ‘Alai, one of 
the nobles of Bengal, entering into a confederacy with some 
others, slew him and took the title of Shamsu’ddin. He 
is also called Bhangrah. Sultan Firoz set out from Delhi 
to chastise him and a severe struggle ensued, but as the 
rainy season was approaching, he concluded a hasty treaty 
and returned. When Shamsu’ddin died, the chiefs of the 
army raised his eldest son to the throne under the title of 
Sikandar Shah. Sultan Firoz again marched into Bengal 
but retreated after arranging terms of peace. On Sikandar’s 
death his son was elected to succeed him and was proclaimed 
under the title of Ghiyasu’ddin. Khwajah Hafiz of Shiraz 
sent him an ode in which occurs the following verse : 

And now shall India’s parroquets on sugar revel all. 

In this sweet Persian lyric that is borne to far Bengal. 

A native of Bengal named Kansi fraudfully dispossessed 
Shamsu’ddin who was his [Ghiyas-ud-din’s] grandson. 
When he died, his son embraced Islam and took the name 
of Sultan Jalalu’ddin. It was the custom in that country 
for seven thousand footmen called Payiks to patrol round 
the palace. One evening a eunuch conspiring with these 
guards slew Fath Shah and assumed the title of Barbak 
Shah. 

Firoz Shah was also slain by these ' guards and his 
son Mahmud was raised to the sovereignty. An Abyssinian 
slave Muzaffar with the assistance of the same guards put 
him to death and mounted the throne. Alau’ddin, an 

21 
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attendant of MuzafFar, in turn, in conspiracy with these 
guards despatched his master and established himself in 
power. Thus through the caprice of fortune, these low 
footsoldiers for a considerable time played an important 
part in the state. Alau’ddin placed the administraticm oi 
justice on a better footing and disbanded the PSyiks. Nasrat 
Shah is said to have followed the example of his father in 
his justice and liberality and treated his brothers with 
consideration. When Sultan Ibrahim (1/odi) met his death 
in the engagement with Sultan Babar, [1526] his brother 
and the chiefs of the army took refuge with this monarch 
and lived in security. Humayun appointed Jahangir Quli 
Beg to the governorship of the province. When Sher Khan 
a second time rose to power, he beguiled Jahangir under 
pretext of an amicable settlement and put him to death. 
During the reign of Salim Khan (at Delhi) Muhammad 
Khan his kinsman, united loyalty to his lord with justice 
to his subjects. Vl^en he fell in action against Mamrez 
Khan, his son Khizr Khan succeeded him and assumed 
the title of Bahadur Shah. Mamrez Khan entered the field 
against him but perished in battle. Taj Khan [Karrani] 
one of the nobles of Salim Khan, slew Jalalu’ddin and 
as.sumed the government. His younger brother Sulaiman, 
although of a tyrannous disposition, jeigned for some time, 
after which, his sons Bayazid and Daud through miscon- 
duct dishonoured the royal privileges of the mint and the 
pulpit. Thus concludes my abstract. 

Praise be to God, that this prosperous country receives 
an additional splendour through the justice of imperial 
majesty. 

THE SUBAH OF BIHAR. 

It is situated in the second climate. Its length from 
Gadhi to Rhotds is 120 kos; its breadth from Tirhut to the 
northern mountains, 110 kos. On its eastern boundary is 
Bengal ; to the west lie Allahabad and Oudh. On the north 
and south it is bounded by hills of considerable elevation. 
Its chief rivers are the Ganges and the Son. Whatever of 
wood or leather and the like falls into the Son. becomes 
petrified. The head springs of tlrese three rivers, the Son, 
the Narbada and the Johila, bubble up from a single reed- 
bed* in the neighbourhood of Gadha [Mandla]. The Son 

*Xhe tjuree great rivers, KanaadS, Soa a«d Mahanadi, rjae In a sac«ed 
pottd ftf tlie AAi|u>Kaiitak, a villa^ in the State* on!^ three figta 
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is pleasant to the taste, wholesome and cool ; flowing in a 
northerly directicm, it joins the Ganges near Maner. The 
Ganddk flows from the north and unites with the Ganges 
near Hajipi*r. Such as drink o£ it suffer from a swelling in 
the throat, (goitre) which gradually increases, especially in 
j'oung children, to the size of a cocoanut. 

The Saligramf is a small black stone which the Hindus 
account among divine objects and pay it great veneration. 
If round and small and unctuous, they hold it in the 
highest regard and according to the variety of its form, 
different names and properties are ascribed to it. The 
generality have a single pei'foration, others more and some 
are without any. They contain gold ore. Some say that a 
worm is bred within which eats its way through; others 
maintain that it works its way in from the outside. The 
Hindus have written. a considerable work on the qualities 
of this stone. According to the Brahmanical creed, every 
idol that is broken loses its claim to veneration, but with 
these, it is not so. They are found in the Son for a distance 
of 40 kos between its northernmost extremity and the south 
of the hills. 

The Karamndsd flowing from the south unites with 
the Ganges near Chausd. Its waters are regarded with 
aversion.* The Punpun flows ^Iso from the south and joins 

the eastern border of the Garh Mandlu district of the C.P.| where the Maik&l 
range begins. The fohilUi, a very small river, is really a feeder of the JHon 
and, after flowing north and west from its source for a little more than a 
hundred miles as a thin stream, loses itself m the Scyth in tlie north-west 
corner of tlie Kewa Stale, 13 miles east of Bandliu-garh. It should not, 
therefore, be counted as separate ttoni the Soit, which doe3 not really rise 
from the same tank at Amar-Kantak but some distance to the east of it. Tlie 
third great river with its source at Uie same place is the MahUnadi, which 
Abul Fazl has entirely left out. The Mahdnadl flowing eastward across half 
the breadth of the Indian peninsula, falls mto tlie Bay of Bengal in Orissa, 
more than 1800 miles from the mouth of its twin-sister the NarmadS, in the 
Arabian sea, though both rivers started from the same cradle. 

The sacred tank at .^mar-Kantak is 8 yards long and 6 yards wdde, and 
surrounded by a brick-wall. It is situated 90 miles due east of Mandla city. 
(Tieflenthaler quoting an English engineer’s lepori). "The Namada in 
issuing from its source is only one yard in breadth. T^e Son is visible only 
for a distance of half a mile from the lank, and then it descends in a water- 
fall 25 yards high, and after a coarse of five miles, it loses itself in the 
sand, but newly acquiring greater volume it (finally) becomes a large river." 
(Tieffenthaler, i, 416-417.) The Son used to fall into the Ganges near Maner, 
when Rennell made his survey (Bengal Atlas, 1772), but the junction is nbw 
about ten miles higher up, at Koilwar (Rl. Stn.) Jadumth Sarhar. 

t A species of black quartzose found in the Gandhak containing the 
it^resston of one or more ammonites conceived by the Hindus to represent 
Viston. This river is also known as the S&lgirfim. 

^ Its name signifies 'the ruin of religions merit. ^ No person of any caste 
will drink its waters. The reason of its impurity is said to be that a Brahman 
having been murdered by a Raj|a of the Solar Ime, a saint purified him of his 
sins by ooUecting water from all the streams oi the world and washing him 
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the Ganges near Patna. The smaller rivers of this Subah 
cannot be recorded. The summer months are intensely hot, 
while the winter is temperate. Warm garments are not 
worn for more than two months. The rains continue during 
six months and throughout the year -the country is green 
and fertile. No severe winds blow nor clouds of dust 
prevail. Agriculture flourishes in a high degree, especially 
the cultivation of rice which, for its quality and quantity is 
rarely to be equalled. Kisari? is the name of a pulse, 
resembling peas, eaten by the poor, but is unwholesome. 
Sugarcane is abundant and of excellent quality. Betel-leaf, 
especially the kind called Maghi, is delicate and beautiful 
in colour, thin in texture, fragrant and pleasant to the taste. 
Fruits and flowers are in great plenty. At Matter, a flower 
grows named Muchakand,^ somewhat like the flower of the 
Dhdtura, very fragrant and found nowhere else. Milk is 
rich in quality and cheap. The custom of dividing the 
crops i.s not here prevalent. The husbandman pays his 
rents in person and on the first occasion presents himself in 
his best attire. The houses for the most part are roofed 
with tiles. Good elephants are procurable in plenty and 
boats likewise. Horses and camels are scarce. Parrots 
abound and a fine species of goat of the Barbary breed 
which they castrate : from their extieme fatness they are 
unable to walk and are carried on litters. The fighting 
cocks are famous. Game is abundant. Gilded glass is 
manufactured here. 

In the Sarkdr of Bihdr, near the village of Rdjgir is a 
quarry of stone resembling marble, of which ornaments are 
made. Good paper is here manufactured. Gayd the place 
of Hindu pilgrimage, is in this province : it is also called 
Brahma Gayd being dedicated to Brahma. Precious stones 
from foreign ports are brought here and a constant traffic 
carried on. 

In the Sarkdr of Hdjipur the fruits Kathal* and Barhal 
grow in abundance. The former attain such a size that a 
man can with difficulty carry one. 


in their waters whidi were collected in the spiring from which the KarnmtigAa 
now issues. /. G. 

'Itathyras sativus. 

* Dr. King of the Royal Botanical Gardens, Calcutta, suggests that this 
may be the Jasminutn pubescens. The flower resembles a mimature Dbatura 
flower and is very fragrant. 

* Known as w Jack. fruit (Artocarpus integrifolia, Roxb.). The Ba/rhUl 
according to the dictionary is a small round fruit, also ah Artocarpus, doubt* 
fully distinguished as ^^lacucha.** 
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In the Sarkdr of Champaran the seed of vetch Mdsh® 
is cast on unploughed soil where it grows without labour 
or tilling. Long pepper grows wild in its forests. 

Tirhut has from immemorial time, been a seat of 
Hindu learning. Its climate is excellent. Milk curds keep 
for a year without alteration. If those who sell milk 
adulterate it with water, some mysterious accident befalls 
them. The buffaloes are so savage that they will attack a 
tiger. There are many lakes and in one of them the water 
never decreases, and its depth is unfathomable. Groves of 
orange trees extend to a distance of thirty kos, delighting 
the eye. In the rainy season gazelle and deer and tiger 
frequent together the cultivated spots and are hunted by the 
inhabitants. Many of these with broken limbs are loosened 
in an enclosure, and they take them at their leisure. 

Rohtds is a stronghold on the sumtnit of a lofty moun- 
tain, difficult of access. It has a circumference of 14 kos 
and the land is cultivated. It contains many springs, and 
wherever the soil is excavated to the depth of three or four 
yards, water is visible. In the rainy season many lakes 
are formed, and more than two hundred waterfalls gladden 
the eye and ear. The climate is remarkably healthy. 

This Suhah contains seven Sarkdrs subdivided into ' 
199 Parganahs. The gross revenue is 22 krors, 19 lakhs, 
19,404 ddms. (Rs. 65,47,985-1-3). Of these Parganahs, 
138, pay revenue in cash from crops charged at special 
rates.* The extent of measured land is 24 lakhs, 44,120 
highas, 3delding a revenue of 17 krors, 26 lakhs, 81,774 
ddms (Rs. 43,17,044) in cash. The remaining 61 Pflf- 
ganahs are rated at 4 krors, 22 lakhs, 37,630j4 ddms, 
(Rs. 12,30,940-12-6), out of which 22 lakhs, 72,174 ddms 
are Suyurghdl (Rs. 50,803-8-10). The province furnishes 
11,415 Cavalry, 449,350 Infantry and 100 boats. 

Sarkdr of Bihdr. 

Containing 46 Mahals, 952,598 Bighas. Revenue, 
80,196,390 ddms in cash from special crops, and from land 

^Phaseolns radiatus. 

*The term Zabti tbongh originally applied to landa s^uestrated by thO' 
State, was nsed of rent free lands subjected to assessment in Bengal, to lands 
which had been resumed from Jagir grants by Jafar KhSn : in the north-west, 
to money rents on the more valuable crons, such as sugar, tobacco, and 
cotton where rent in kind was the rule. Abul Fazl employs it loosely else- 
where for the revenue collection or assessment of a village. 
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paying the general bigha rate. Suyurghal, 2,270,147 
dams. Castes various. Cavaliy' 2,115. Infantry 67,360. 


Cav. Inf. 

Biswas 


Arwfil .. 57,089-5 426,780 ... 1000 

Aukliri [?Kliokri] ., 49 40M 0 3,747,940 

Ikhal .. 40,404-4 335,260 ... 200 


Ainritu 

Anbalu 

Ancliha 

Antri 

Behar with subur- 
ban district, lias a 
fort of stone and 
brick 
Bahlitwar 
Basok 
I'alach 
Balia 

Patna, has two forts, 
one of brick and 
the other of mud 
Phulwari 
Pahra 
Bhimpur 
Pandarak * 

.Tiladah 

Jarar 

Char^non 

Jai Champa 

Dildar 

Dhakner 

Rub 

RSmpur 

Rajgir 

Sanot 

Samai .. .. j 

Sahrah 

Skndah 

Seor, has a strong 
fort on a hill 
OhiSspur 

Gidliaur, has a 

strong fort on a 
hill in the jungle 
Katibahra .. 

Kabar 

Guh 

GhatisSr .. 
Karanpur .. 

Gaya 

Mnner 

Maaodhfi 

MSIdah 

Manro9 

Maher 

Narhat 


24,387-19 1,821.333 
847,920 
10,290-57 6,700,000 
1,998-9 147,980 


70,683-9 5,534,151 
48.310 3 3,651,640 
35,318-18 2,706,539 
30,030-18 2.270,538 
26,000-18 2,056,502 


21,846-8 1,922,430 

20,225-19 1.585.420 
12,285 6 941,160 

10,862-15 824,584 

727,640 
39,053-12 2,920,366 
12,930-10 979,363 

904,440 
620,000 
... 262,500 

215,680 
250,100 
363,820 
3,756-12 288,228 

36 780-7 2,824,180 
32,514^ 2,537,080 
2,079,000 
24,562-2 1,889,956 

14,145-8 1,250.591 
84,205-7 5,657,290 


... 250 

20 300 

20 200 


10 400 

500 
... 300 

... 500 I 

20 400 


20 700 

20 400 

300 2000 
20 300 

50 500 

20 300 

20 600 


20 1500 


20 500 

10 200 
500 
... 500 

200 5000 


951-4 

89,039-15 

68,191-10 

28,128-9 

7,706-9 

23,937-19 

80,555-7 


1,452,500 

787,540 

560,875 

374,880 

860,820 

363,820 

744270 

7,049,179 

4,631,080 

2,151,575 

585,500 

1,779.540 

2,880,309 


250 10,000 

30 700 

100 1000 


100 3000 

20 500 

... 200 
S 200 


Suyurghal 

Dim 

Castes 

16035 

Afghan & 
Br^man 

Do. 

Brahman 

Afghan 

Kayath 

653,200 

9000 

1,708,130 

59,185 

85,747 

Brrihman 

Shaiklizadah 

Brrihman, 

Rajput 

131,807 

118,120 

18,560 

24,424 

Rajput 

Brahman 

232,080 

880 

Sliaikhzada 

Do. 

Brahman 

... 

Brahman 

17,225 


62,380 

Ravath 

Rajput 

Afghan 

Brahman 

227,454 

Rajput 

... 

Kayath 

Rajput 

14*4285 

825,380 


49)805 

47,700 

BtShman 

Do, 

Do. 

K&yafh 
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Sarkar of Monghyr, 


Containing 31 Mahals. Revenue 109,625,98] dams. 
Castes various, 2,150 Cavalry, 50,000 Infantry. 



Revenue D 

Revenue D. 

Abliipur 

... 2,000,000 Align 

147,800 

Osla 

89,760 Anbalu 

50,000 

Bhaj?alpur 

... 4,696,110 Surajgarh 

... 299,445 

Balia 

... 3,287,320 Saklira.saiii 

160,000 

Paliarkiah 

. . . 3,000,000 Salyari 

58,730 

Pathrarah 

140,920 Kahalgaon 

... 2,800,000 

Basai 

132,000 Kharhi 

689,044 

Tanur 

... 88,420 Kozrali 

260,602 

Chai 

... 9,280,000 Khatki 

160,000 

Cliandoi 

360,000 I^akhanpur 

... 63.3,280 

Dhannpur 

... 4,000,000 Masjidpur 

... 1,259,750 

Daiid Sakhwarah 

136,000 Monglivr and 

suburban dis- 

l^olini 

95,360 trict 

... 808,9074 

Sarohi 

... 1,773,000 Masdi 

29,725 

Siiklidelira 

... 690,240 Hindui 

108,000 

Sa^>hauli 

... 360,000 J IIa/.ar taki 

9,182 


Sarkar of Champdran. 

Containing 3 Mahals, 85,711 Bighas, 5 Biswas. 
Revenue 5,513,420 Dams, Horsemen, 700. 
Infantry 30,000. 

B. & B. DamR B. & B. Dams 

Samrun ... 7,200 „ 2 600,095 Majhora 22,415 „ 16 1,404,890 

ISIehsi ... 56,095 „ 7 3,518,435 


Sarkar of Hajipur. 

Containing 11 Mahals, 10 Villages, 436,952 Bighas, 
15 Biswas. Revenue 27,331,030 dams. 



B. 

& B. 

Revenue 


B. 

& B. 

Revenue 

Akbarpur 

.. 3,366 

17 

195,040 

Rati 

... 30,^38 

„ 13 

1,824,980 

BoswSwi 

.. 10,851 

„ 14 

624,791 

Sare.sd 

... 102,461 

n 8 

6,704,300 

Basara 

.. 106,370 

„ 7 

6,380,000 

Iiuadpur 

... 12,987 

„ 7 

795,870 

BulSgachah 
Teghra 
HSjipur witli 

.. 14,638 

n 2 

913,660 

Garhsarali 

... ,, 

II 

876.200 

.. 58,306 
su- 

13 

3,518,354 

Naipur 

... 27,877 


1,063,980 

burban district 62,653 

17 

3,833,460 






Sarkar of Sdran. 


Containing 17 Mahals. Measured land 229, 052 Bighas, 
15 Biswas. Revenue 60,172,004 dams. 

Castps various. Cavalry 1,000. Infantry 50,000. 



B. 

& 

B. 

Dams 


B. 

& 

B. 

DBms 

Indar 

... 7,218 

f 1 

4 

534,990 

pal 

66,320 

II 

5 

4,893,378 

Bardri 

... 7,117 

99 

10 

533.820 

Bara 

15,059 

II 

3 

383,7»7i 

Narhan 

... 8,611 


8 

654,508 

Godah 





Pachlakh 

... 9,266 

9 

15 

437,997 

(Gawa?) 

28,049 

If 

3 

2,012,950 

Chanend 

... 8,413 

99 

13 

633,270 

Koliyanpur ... 

17,437 



T74,m 

Chaubara 




400,000 

Kashmir 

16,915 



1,314,538 

Juwainoh 

!!! 6,^ 

99 

8 

309,285 

Mangjhi 

8,752 

II 

19 

611,813 

Degsi 

... 5,825 



277,630 

Mandhal 

9,405 

II 

7 

696,140 

SipSh 

... 3,663 



290,592 

Maker 

10,936 

ft 

14 

811,085 
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Sarkar of Tirhut. 


Containing 74 Mahals, Measured land 266,464 Bighas 
2 Biswas. Revenue 19,179,77754 dams. Castes various 
Cavalry 700. Infantry 80,000. 



B. 

& B.R 

Dams 


B. 

& 

B. 

DBms 

Ahaspur 

4,880 

II 


302,550 

TarBiii 

7,171 

II 


443,242 

Utarkhand ... 

2,068 

II 


128,412 

Tilokchawand 

2,411 

II 

7 

149,896 

Ahlw&r 

im 

II 

1 

62,212 

Tajpur . ... 

1,351 

II 

14 

85,434 

Aubhi 

ft 



60,000 

Taiidali 

1,038 

II 

4 

63,768 

AugharZL 

836 

11 

15 

53,980 

Tarson 

980 

II 

4 

61,180 

Athiis 

559 

II 

17 

34,356 

Tirhut with su- 





Basri &c., 





burban district 21,398 

ii 


1,307,706 

4 Mahala 

II 

II 


1,125,000 

Jakhar 

17,140 

II 


1,068,020 

BahrwUrah .... 

16,176 

II 


942,000 

Jarayal 

8,297 

II 


515,732 

BSnpur 

40,347 

II 


894,792 

Chakmani 

5,173 

II 


321,326 

Barel 

6,185 

II 


789.858 

Jakhal [-purl 

3,092 

II 


196,020 

Pepra 

1,823 

11 

18 

112,591 

JaMi .... 

II 

II 


45,025 

Padri 

9,048 

11 


554,258 

I)ahror 

3,165 

II 


202,818 

Basotra 

8,864 

11 


546,627 

DarbliBiiga ... 

2,038 

II 


159,052 

Panchhi 





Rainjaund ... 

7,409 

II 


470,005i 

[ PBachhi)] 

5,816 

II 


361,920 

Sareslita 

15,474 

II 


941,010 

Balinor 

5.033 

11 


289,773i 

Suliiiipur 

458 

II 

14 

29,094 

Bachhnor 

4,956 

11 


275,185 

Sfiliiuribad ... 

44 

1, 

15 

4,184 

Pachham 





Sanjoli Tadra 

2,450 

II 


150,8431 

Bhagtt 

4,095 

11 


271,826 

Alapur 

8,796 



442,466 

Bagda 

3,716 

II 


267,8621 

Faklirabad . . . 

1,170 

II 

6 

72,355 

Puriib Bhagu 

3,022 

II 

17 

222,280 

Khananli 

4,644 

II 


408,804 

Pandrajah ... 

3,135 

II 

4 

195,8371 

Gliar Chawand 

5,510 

II 


349,4801 

Budi Bhosfidi 

2,823 

11 


175,585 

Kodakliaiid ... 

3,888 

II 


243,677 

Bhfiia 

2,840 

II 


145,437 

Koradi 

II 

II 


90,000 

Bhadwar 

2,087 

II 


130,4711 

Khanda 

330 

II 

6 

21,443 

Parharpur ... 

1,968 

II 


121,0671 

Ladwari 

2,609 

If 


142,495 

Bahadurpur ... 

1,936 

II 

16 

119,305 

Mahla 

15,295 

II 


946,048 

Barai 

1,455 

II 

12 

90,3691 

Morwah 

8,289 

II 


515,485 

Parliar Ragliu 

1,303 

If 

17 

81,605 

Mandah, (Ma- 





Bhaura 

1,170 

11 

9 

69,608 

hend?) 

1,077 

II 

12 

66,693 

Palwaah 

1,060 

II 

9 

65,628 

Marga 





Bora 

875 

11 

15 

55,757 

L ?Naratigal 

632 

II 

18 

39,022 

Banwl 

II 

II 


40,539 

Malalimi 

151 

II 

1 

9,728 

Parharpnr, 





Nauram 

II 

II 


288,140 

Jabdi 

604 

II 

14 

37,736 

Nautaii 

3,381 

II 

7 

209,153 

Bagi 

505 

II 

5 

31,550 

Hathi 

2,563 

II 

18 

159,7901 

Bochhawar ... 

188 

II 

10 

12,875 

Hanii 

796 

II 

17 

50,342 

Barsani 

200 

II 

18 

12,695 

Habi [?Hali) 

3,665 

II 

8 

230,700 


Sarkar of Rohtas. 

Containing 18 Mahals, 47,334 Bighas, 16 Biswas. 

Revenue, 40,819,493 Dams. 

Castes various. Cavalry 4,550. Infantry 162,000. 



B. 

& 

B. 

DBms 1 


B. 

& B.R D5ms 

Alrali 

53,512 

II 

16 

4,028,100 

Ratanpur, has a 





Bhojpur 

66,078 

II 

17 

4,903,310 

strong fort 


II 


783,425 

Piru 

II 

II 


3,407,840 

Siris (Sarsi) 

44,710 

II 

3 

2,769,446 

PanwBr 

22,733 

11 

3 

1,677,000 

Sahsaioni 

31,220 

II 

18 

2,370,790 

BaragScm 

10,540 

II 

17 

842,400 

Fathpur bliaiya 

50,474 

II 

15 

3,736,000 

Chaknnd 





KotrB 

29,167 


15 

1,829,300 

(Jaund) 

45,251 

If 

3 

4,440,360 

Kot, has a 





Uidar 

26,538 

II 

16 

1,634,110 

strong fort 

P$ 

If 


847,920 

DanwBr ...» 

29,154 

11 

4 

2,076,520 

Mangror 





Dinir 

II 

II 


350,000 

(Munora ?) 

f f 

II 


924,000 

Rohtfts with Stt- 





Natuior 

29^621 

ff 


2,000,000 

burbm dist. 

34,330 

II 

10 

2,258,620 
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The Subah of Illdhdhad. {Allahabad.) 

It is situated in the second climate. Its length from 
Sinjhauli in the Jaunpur district to the southern hills is 
160 kos; its breadth from Chausa ferry to Gha tarn pur 122 
kos. On the East is Befear. To the North, Oudfe, Bandhu* 
lies to the South and Agra to the West. 

Its principal rivers are the Ganges and the Jamna, and 
there are other small streams such as the Rind, Ken, .Saru 
(Sarju), Bama, &c. 

Its climate is healthy. It produces a variety of fruits, 
flowers and garden herbs, and it has always an abundant 
supply of melons and grapes. Agriculture is in a flourish- 
ing state. Jowdri and Lahdarah, however, do not grow 
and Moth is scarce. Cloths, such as Jholi, and Mihrkal 
and the like are beautifully w'oven, especially at Benares, 
Jalalabad and Mau. At Jaunpur, Zafarwdl and other -places 
woollen carpets are manufactured. A variety of game is 
also to be found. 

Illahabdd anciently called Praydg was distinguished by 
His Imperial Majesty by the former name. A stone fort 
was completed and many handsome edifices erected. The 
Hindus regard it as the King of shrines. Near it, the 
Ganges, the Jamna and the Saraswati meet, though the 
latter is not visible. Near the village of Kantat consider- 
able captures of elephants are made. W'hat is most strange 
is that when Jupiter enters the constellation Leo, a small 
hill appears from out of the Ganges and remains there 
during tlie space of one month upon which the people offer 
divine worship. 

Bdrdnasi, universally known as Benares, is a large city 
situated between the two rivers, the Barna and the .-Tst’.f 
In ancient books, it is styled Kdsi. It is built in the shape 
of a bow of which the Ganges forms the string. In former 
days there was here an idol temple, round which procession 
was made after the manner of the kaabah and similar 
ceremonials of the pilgrims conducted. From time imme- 
morial, it has-been the chief seat of learning in Hindustan. 

* Bandhu is Rewa State, and not Banda as Jamtt noted in the Ist edition. 
tTh€ Asi is a mere brook and the city is situated on the left bank of 
the Ganges, between the BatnH Nadi on the N. H. and the Asi Nala on the 
S. W. The former rises to the N. of Allahabad and has a course of 100 miles. 
From the joint names of the two which bound the city, N. and S. the 
Brfthmans derive Varaaa^, tiie Sanskrit form of Benares. Cunningham, 
AfichfU .Geog. Off India, p. 437. 

2SS 
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Crowds of people flock to it from the most distant parts 
for the purpose of instruction to which -they apply them- 
selves with the most devoted assiduity. Some particulars 
of its history shall be related in what follows. 

In A.H. 410 Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni marched 
hither, and some disruption of the old faith was effected. 
In A.H. 416, he again invaded the country. He first 
invested Gwalior but raised the siege under a treaty of 
peace. He then resolved to take the fort of Kalinjar. 
The governor sent him 3(K) elephants with his respectful 
submission and proffered .some eulogistic verses. Mahmud 
was so much pleased that he bestowed on him the governor- 
ship of the fort together with the charge of fourteen other 
places. 

Jaunpur is a large city. Sultan Firoz (Tughlaq) king 
of Delhi laid its foundations and named it after his cousin 
Fakhruddin Jaunah. Its longitude is 190° 6" ; its latitude 
16° 35". 

Chanadah (Chanar) is a stone fort on the summit of a 
hill, scarce equalled for its loftiness and strength. The 
Ganges flows at its foot. 

In its vicinity, there is a tribe of men who go naked, 
living in the wilds, and .subsist by their bows and arrows 
and the game they kill. Elephants are also found in the 
forests. 

Kalinjar is a .stone fortress situated upon a heaven- 
reaching* hill. No one can trace its origin. It contains 
many idol temples and an idol is there, called Kal Bhairoh, 
18 cubits high, of which marvellous tales are related. 
Springs rise within the fort and there are many tanks. 
Adjoining it is a den.se forest in which wild elephants, and 
kestrels and hawks and other animals are tr.apped. Ebony 
is here found and many kinds of fruits grow spontaneously. 
There is also an iron mine. In the neighbourhood, within 
eight kos, the peasants find small diamonds. 

It is said that Raja Kirat Singh the governor of the 
fort possessed six precious treasures, a leariied Brahman 
of saintly life, a youth of great beauty and amiable disposi- 


* Its elevation is 1230 feet above sea level Ferishta ascribes the fort 
to Kedfir Rfija, a contemporary of Muhammad, but local legend connects it 
with Chandra Varma, ancestor of the great Chandel family of Rajputs* who 
removed hither after their defeat by Pnthi RSj, the Oianhftn rpler of Delhi, 
r. G. 
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tion, a parrot that answered any questions put to it and 
some say, remembered everything that it heard, a musician 
named Bakshu unequalled in the knowledge and practice 
of his art, and two handmaidens lovely to behold and skilled 
in song. Sultan Bahadur Gujrati having formed a friend- 
ship with the Raja asked him for wie of these. The Rajah 
generously and with a provident wisdom sent him Bakshu. 
Next Sher Khan of the House of Sur requested the gift of 
the two wonderful songstresses, and when his messenger 
returned without them, he invested the fort. Works were 
erected and the besieged were reduced to great straits. In 
despair, the Raja, after the manner of the Hindus who hold 
their honour dear, burnt his women, for in the slumbering 
of his reason, he had set his affections upon the things of 
this fleeting life, and so giving his body to ashes, according 
to the desire of his enemies, he became soiled with the dust 
of dissolution. As to Sher Khan, who had conceived this 
wicked design, he fell at the powder magazine when the 
fire opened on the fort and the harvest of his life was 
consumed.* 

The Subah contains ten Sarkars, and 177 Parganahs. 
Revenue 21 krors, 14 lakhs and 17,819 dams (Rs. 
53,10,696-7-9)), and 12 lakhs of betel leaves. Of these 
Parganahs 131 pay revenue from crops charged at special 
rates. Measured land 39, 68,018 highas, 3 biswas, yield- 
ing a revenue of 20 krors, 29 lakhs, 71,224 dams (Rs. 
50,74,280-9). The remaining 46 Parganahs pay the gene- 
ral bigah rate. They are rated at 94 lakhs, 56,595 dams 
(Rs. 2,36,424-14). Of this, 1 kror, 11 lakhs, 65,417 dams 
(Rs. 279,136-6-6) arc Stiyurghdl. The province furnishes 
11,376 Cavalry, 237,870 Infantry and 323 elephants. 

Note . — ^In the names of the parganahs under the fol- 
lowing Sarkars, 1 have altered the spelling where the 
variants allow, in accordance with Elliot’s list, as his per- 
sonal acquaintance with their true pronunciation is probably 
more correct than those of my previous lists which were 
adapted as far as possible to reconcile the readings of 
Gladwin and Tieffenthaler. The discrepancies are slight 
‘and will not interfere with their recognition. 

•This took place in 1545. Daring the siege a live shell rebounded from 
the walls into the battery where Sher Shah stood and set iiie to the gun- 
powder, He was brought out severely burnt and died next day, having pre- 
viously ordered an assault which was at once made with success. K. R. 
Qanungo*s Sher Shah, 339. 
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Subah of IlWiabSd. 

Sat Mrs, 
lllahabas. 

Knrrali. 

Korarnh (Kora) . 
Kali II jar. 

Jaunptir, 

Ghazipur. 

Benares, 

Chanar. 


Subah of Agia. 
SatMts. 

ARra. 

Kaiiauj. 

Kalpi. 

Kol. 

Tijarah. 

Irr 


Subah of Oudh. 
SarkSrs, 
Garakhpur. 


Sa] 




Subah of Delhi. 
SarMrs, 
Delhi. ^ 

Reworii 

Sahara^uf. 

HisSr Firoznh. 
Sambhal. 

Badaon 


Sarkar of I lldhdhas^ (Allahabad). 

Containing 11 Mahals, 573,311 Bighas, 14 Biswas. 
Of these 9 Mahals yield 20,838,374 Dams, in money. 
Suyurghdl, 747,001 Dams. Castes various. 
Cavalry 580. Infantry 7,100. 



Bighas 

and 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 
ghal D. 

1 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Castes 

lllfihabas, with sii- 







burbau district : 
has a stone fort .. 

284,057 

9,267,356 

2534261 

... 1 

1,000 

Brahman 

Bhudoi. witli a lirick 



fort on the bank 
of the Ganges 

73.252-2 

3,660,918 

37,534 

1 

200 1 

5,000 

Rajput, a few 
Bhars* 

Jairdabad,® 5 Mahals 


737,220 

3,247,127 

1 

10 

400 

Brahman 

SoiSion 

63,^4 

161,527 

40 

1,000 

R&jpttt, Chan- 
del, Brah- 

i 

Sinpraur, has a 
brick fort on the 






man 

bank of the Gauges 

88,536-6 

1,885,066 

74,883 


... 

BrSlinian, Ku- 




yath, Rali- 
matullahi 




Sikandarpur 

Kantit, has a stone 

34,756-8 

1,867,704 

92,138 

25 

500 

BrUhman 

fort on the Ganges 

... 

856,555 


50 

2,000 

Khandal 

Kusi. (Elliot Kewai) 

14,385-3 

721,115 

19,005 

\IS 

400 

Rajput, Brah- 

Khairagarh, has a 




man 

stone fort on a 
hill 


400,000 

1 

200 

5,000 

Rajput, Bi- 

Mali, has a stone 




rasi (Bhar?) 

fort on the hill 






Alwand* 

21,082 

1,139,980 

22,495} 

20 

400 

Rajput, Ga- 

Hftdiabds, (now call- 



harwal 

ed Jhusi. Elliot) .. 

42,422-5 

2,018,014 

79,078 

20 

400 

Rajput, Brah- 







man 


‘ The Bhars were a powerful tribe dnrinR the period of Buddhist ascen- 
dancy. In ^)ttlliem and Eastern Oudh there are many relics of their wealth 
and power in the shape of tanks, wells, embankments and deserted sites of 
brick built forts and towns. Beames^ Memoir, i. p. 33. Oudh Gazeiteor, i. 
p. xxxvi. 

•Three names follow without diacritical points, intelligible in the MSS. 
TiefE. gives '*Sobehe, AiielS, Bando, Barbar, 

•A note to the text suggests, Gaharwal, one of the 36 royal tribes of 
R£ijpttts. 

• A note states that In the maps there is no hill. Alwand is the name of 
a well-known mountain in Hnmadaii, 86 leagues from Ispahan, often employed 
in Persian imagery as a sxnonym for loftiness. 
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Sarkdr of Ghazipur, {East.) 


Containing 19 Mahals, ‘2H8,770 Bighas, 7 Bii,u'as. 
Revenue 3 3,431 ,808 Dams, in money. 
SuyuYghdl , 131,825 Dams, Castes various. 
Cavalry 310. Infantry 16,060. 



and 

Biswas 

K«;veiiue 

D. 

Sujur- 
tiliiil D. 

'«5 

C3 

Infantry 

C.islcs 

Baha 

28,344-15 

1,250,000 


200 

2000 

Rajput 

Pat'hotar 

13,679 9 

6,982,040 

2,250 

50 

2000 

Do 

BiUiubas'^ 

12,306 

652,360 

10 

200 

Do 

Bahrilbad 

6,983-10 

2,255-19 

355,340 

1,720 



200 

Do 

Bhalaech, (E. Baraicli) 

112,461 

... 

... 


Chaiisa, (K. Cliaunsa) . 

15,602-11 

791,653 

... 

10 

500 

Br.’ihniaii 

Dihba, (K. Dihmah) .. 

2,80815 

128,815 

2,077 

... 

50 

Rajput 

Sajyidpur Namdi 
Zaiiurabad 

25,721-3 

1,250,280 

18,172 

20 

1000 

Bnllinijin 

13,802-12 

657,808 

29,528 { 

500 

20 

Do 

Olwzipur with subur- 



Kavath, 

ban district .. 

12,325-9 

570,350 

39,680 1 

10 

20 

Rajput 

Ivariyat Pali . 

1,394 5 
19,266-11 

75,467 

... 

... 


Kopachhit 

942,190 

893 

20 

2000 

Uriji)ut 

(laudha, (1$. Oarlia) .. 

1 10,049-10 

500,000 

... 1 


200 

1 Do 

Karenda 

Ivakhuer, (K. l/akhnc- . 

6,260-15 

293,551 


... 

1 300 

! Do. 

sar) 

2,88S3 1 

126,636 

834 > 

... 



]\radan Benares 
Muliammadabad, and 

66,548-7 j 

2,760 000 

1,356 

50 

5^0 

Bralnnaii 

ParharbHri 

48,774-16 ^ 

2,260,707 

4,777 

2000 

100 

Do. 


.Sarkdr of Benares (East.) 

Containing 8 Mahals, 30,869 Bighas, 12 Biswas, 
Revenue 8,809,316 Dams in money. 
Suyurghdl 3,38,184. Castes various. 
Cavalry ^30. Infantry 8,400. 



Bifihas 

and 

Bis\\as 

, Revenue 
D 

1 

1 Suyur- 
1 ghal D. 

— 1 

'c 

1 

<3 

Infantry 

Castes 

1 

AfrSd 

1 

10,655-6 

853,226 

20,080 


400 

Brahman, 

BenSres, with suburban 



Rajput 

district 

31,657-1 

1,734,721 

22,190 

50 

1000 

Br&hinan 

Byalisi 

PandarhS, (var. and E. 

60,961-3 

547,634 

1 

20 

300 

1 

1 Do. 

Pondrah) 

4,610^15 

844,221 

15,886 

10 

400 1 Do. 

ICaswSr 

Katehar, has a brick 

41,184-14 1 

2-290,160 

80,120 

50 ! 

1 

2000 

Do. 

1 

fort 

80,495-14 

1,874,230 

48,070 

500 1 

4000 

Raghuvansi 

Harhufi 

1 

13,098-3 ' 

1 

713,426 

8,145 

... 1 

300 

BrUhman 


* O. and T. Baliabass. 
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Sarkdr of Jaunpur (North). 

Containing 41 Mahals, 870,265 Bighas, 4 Bisivas. 
Revenue 56,394,107 dams in money. 
Suyurghdl, 4,717,654. Castes various. 
Cavalry 9l5. Infantry 36,000. 



Bighas 

and 

Biswas 

Revenue 

n. 

vSuyur- 
glial D. 

Cavalry 

Iufantr>’ 

Castes 

.\ldimau 

46,888-12 

3,099,990 

88,976 

50 

3.000 

Rajput 
Sayyid, Raj- 

Aiigli 

42,992-14 

2,713,551 

464,516 

50 

1 

2,000 

put, and 

Rahinatul- 

lain 

Bacligoti 

Bihlnri 

17,703 

844,357 

12,520 

10 

100 

Ansari* 

Bhadiioii 

4,300 

10,983-8 

229 315 


1 10 

100 

Saddiki 

Tilhani 

654,363 

27,457 


100 

Rajput 

Jaun])ui with suburbs, 
has a fort, the loWcr 
part stone, and the 
upper constructed of 





brick 

65,739-4 

1 

4,247,043 

807,821 

120 

2,500 

Rajput Ko- 
hak, Brail- 
man, Kur- 
mi 

Chaiidipur Badhar, (K. 

1 






Birhar) 

22,826-7 

, 1,467,205 

157,641 

1 

1 

20 

400 

Rahmatuliri- 
lii, Brali- 
mnii 

Chuiidah 

17,590 

989,286 

... 

20 

300 

Bacligoti 

ChiriySkot 

14,153 

807,848 

13,689 

20 

200 

Rajput 

Jakesar (IC. Chakesar) 

5,415-10 

286,586 


10 

100 

Saddiki 

Kliarid, has a brick 
fort on the l)aiiks of 

1 





the Surah 

30,914-13 

1 , 

1,445,743 

3,140 

50 

5,000 

Rajput Kuu- 
sik 

Khdspur Tdndah 

17,365 

986,953 

40,189 

10 

300 

Kayath 

Klianpur 

1 6-628-10 

j 3, 06,020 
2,583,205 

5,387 

••• 

150 

Rajput 

Dcogclon 

44,524-18 

196,238 

25 

1,000 

Do. 

Oautaniit 

Rari 

24,360 

46,815-3 

1 

^ 1,326,299 

^ 84,502 

10 

300 

Rajput 

Sanjhauli 

2,938,209 

i 

334,932 

50 

100 

Sayyid, Raj- 
put, Bra- 
nian 

Sikaudarpur, has a 

1 






brick fort 

32,574-10 

1,706,417 
1,274,721 1 

5,325 

10 

3,000 

Bz^iinan 

Sagdi, (B. Sagri) 

19,792 

102,224 

10 

200 

Rajput 

Snrhar]>ur 

18,851 

1,164,095 1 

7,094 

10 

20 

Do. 


* Tliese according lo the I.G. (Baliraioh) were the descendaxits of tlie 
early Mnssalman settlers and invaders. For their descent and history, see 
Beomes Memoir, I, 7. For Bacligoti. see Blliot {Races of the S\ W, P.) who 
says that all Chanhans are Bachgotis, being of the goira of Bach, but Sherring 
proves this to he an error, instancing the gotras of Vatsa and KSsyap. Hindu 
Tribes, 1, p. 164. 

t A clan of Rajputs of the Chaiidarbans. once a powerful clan in the 
Lower Doab. Safe Blliot, p. 118, I, and Sherring, I, 202. 
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Sarkdr of Jaunpur (North). — (Contd.) 



Bighas 

and 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 
ghal D. 

Cavalry | 


Castes 

ShadiBbad 

30,848-6 

1,700.742 

10.020 

20 

400 

Rajput 

Zafarfibdd 

2,822-9 

156,926 

13,806i 


50 

Do. 

QariySt Mittu 

8.99M1 

551,410 

io 

300 

Do. 

„ Dostpur 

8.857 

481 524 

4^227 

... 

100 

Do. 

„ Mendhah 

7,416 

394,870 

21,260 

... 

100 

Do. 

„ Seolliali 

2,988-10 

206,733 

14,224 

... 

100 

Do. 

Kolah 

24,231 

1,363,332 

14,971 

10 

300 

Do. 

(Thtswah 

30,775 

1,241,291 

42,366 

10 

200 

Do. 

Gliosi 

18,913 

1,037,934 

69,650 

10 

200 

Do. 

Gadwiirah 

2,191 

513,942 

2,682 

50 

5,000 

Rajput Bach- 
Roti 

Kandiyah, (E. Kauria) 

5,764-12 

341,890 

... 

... 

200 

Rajput 

(^palpur 

3 266-8 

18,043 

4,948 

... 

100 

Do. 

Karakat 

Mandiahu, has a 
brick fort (K. Ma- 

48,332-14 

23,002,748 

77,339 

20 

500 

Do. 

rialiu) 

88,899-5 

5,259,465 

273,788 

50 

2.000 

Rajput Krtu- 
sik 

ISruhammadabad 

56,350-14 

3,229,063 

220,442 

30 

1,000 

Rajput, Brail 
man 

^lungra 

9,626-5 

529,730 


... 

200 

Rajput 

Majhaura 

6,417-6 

420,164 

14,427 


200 

Rahmaiul- 

lahi 

Man 

2,645-3 

209,067 

... 

... 

50 

Shaikh /?V 
dah 

Nizamabdd 

6,074-13 

602,592 

478,026 

200 

4,000 

Rajput Gau- 
lami, Brfih- 
inati, Rah- 
matulirihi 

Negun 

10,145 

758,796 

J 45,350 

... 

200 

Brahman 

Nalhupur 

4,948-14 

278,472 

21,239 

10 

200 

Saddikt 


Sarkdr of Manikpur. 

Containing 14 Mahals, 660,222 Bighas, 5 Biswas. 
Revenue 83, 9J 0,527 Dams in money. 
.Suyurghdl, 8,440,] 78. Castes various. 
Cavalry 2,040. Infantry 2,900. 



Bighas 

and 

Bi.swas 

Revenue 1 
1). 1 

Su} ur- 
ghfd D. 

*3 

& 

c 

a 

Castes 



1 


U 

hi 


Arwal, has a brick fort 

62.181-10 

2,957,077 i 

37 220 

114 

7000 

Rajput 

Bhalol 

32,343-3 

1,832 283 1 

I 

175,753 i 

20 

500 

Rajput Ka- 




i 

yath, Bao- 
riya* 



Tilhandi 

Jalalpur Balkhar, has a 
brick fort 

11,721-6 

383,251 1 

1 

54,821 

10 

800 

Do. 

76,517-8 

3,013,017 ' 

1 

140.325 

400 

6,000 

i 

BrShninn 

Bachgoti, 



• rar. Ganriya, Purtya ; perhaps Baoria a tribe of professional thieves 
widely spread, and in a loose way, a distinct caste. /. G under, KaJi'ntana 
and SherrinRy H. 82 , 
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Sarkar of Mdnikpur. — {Contd.) 


1 

Bighas 

and 

Biswa* 

Revenue 

D. 

Rnyur- 

ghaio. 

Cavalry | 

Infantry 

Castes 

Jaes, has a brick fort, 




1 



(T. O. Jais) .. 
naliiiao, iias n brick 

25,625 

1,424,787 

277,863 

250 

7,000 

Various 

fori on Ihe Ganges .. 
Rne Bareli, has a brick 

67,508-9 

3 626.067 

344,130 

50 

200 

'Turkoman 

fort on the -Sai 

65,751-17 

3.650,984 

180,080 

40 

2,000 

Rajput, 






Khand, 

Baoria 


Salon, has a brick fort 

56,102 

2,717,J191 

394,774 

180 

8,900 

Rajput 

Khand will, t 







Bisen. 

Qaryut Knrarah 

51,505-19 

2,461,077 

115,774 

20 

700 

Rajput, 


1 

1 



Risen 

,, Paegah 

22,130 

1,117.926 

1 6.794 

20 

400 

1 Do. do. 

Kathol, has a brick fort 
Manikpur with suburbs, 

9,456-8 

514,909 

3,187 

100 ' 

2,000 

Bachgoti 

ha^ a brick fort on the 
Canges 

129,830-1 

6,737,729 

542,312 

500 

6,000 

Bison 

Nasirabad 

55,599-4 

2,582,079 

108,148 

40 

1,000 

Rajput, Ka- 




1 

1 

1 

yath, Gao- 
ria, Rais 


1 


Sarkar of Chanddah {Chanar), South. 

Containing ]3 Mahals, 1(K),'270 Bighas, 8 Biswas. 
Revenue 5,81 0,(154 Dams in inonej'. 
.Siiynrghdl , 100,()()5. Cavalry 5{)(). 
Infantry 18,000. 



Bighas 

and 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Sn> ur- 
glu'd I). 

Jti 

<■ 

cd 

S 

Castes 





U 

hH 


AhirwSrah 

1,858.8 

109,073 





BlioU, (E. Bhuiii) 

18.975-10 

1. 112,6561 

33,605 

... 



Badhnul, (B. Barhaul) .. 

6,412-11 

361,364 

605 




Tandah ' .. 


488.010 

9mw 

• •• 

• •• 


Chanudah, with .sulmr- 

12.9^14 

833,908 

8,467 

500 

18,000 

Saddiki, 

Fnruki, 

Ansiiri 

ban district, has a 
stone fort .. 1 

Dims .. .. 1 

Raghupur, now pro- 

1 4 27410' 

1 1 

235.644 1 

1 ' 

14,548 

... 



nounced Rahupur K.) 
Villages, this side of 

7,267-12 

451,962 

17,869 

1 

... 


the river 

' 18,098 

845,371 

14,492 


■ tt 


MajliwArah 

Man&ich 

9,312-3 

549,817 , 

14,597 

• • • 1 



7,950-2 

390.609 

2,069 


« •* 


Maliwfiri 

4,878-8 

227*067 ' 

1 

*«• 


Mahoi, (B. Mawai) 

4,801-2 

206 283 1 

3,353 

... 

1 ’ 



t Sherring gives the name of Khondchwlll to a trading caste in Bhnrtpnr. 
iii. SZ. 
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Sarkar of Bhathkhora, (South.) 

Containing 39 Mahals, Revenue 7,262,780 Dams in money. 
Cavalry 4,304. Elephants 200. Infantry 57,000. 


Sarkar of Kalinjar, (South.) 

Containing 11 Mahals. Measured land, 508,273 Bighas, 
12 Biswas. Revenue 23,8JM),470 Dams, in nione}’. 


Suyiirghdl 014,5650 Dams. Castes various. 
Cavalry 1,210. Elephants 112. Infantry 18,100. 



Bighas 

and 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 
gliul D. 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Blephants| 

Castes 

Ugnasi, has a brick fort, 
(K. Ugasi) .. .. 1 

53,963-6 

2,502,898 

60,776 


5,000 

10 

Sayyid, 

Ajaigatli, has a stone 
fort on n hill 

Sendha, (K. Sihonda) 




20 

2,000 

10 

Gadhwul, 

Parihfir 

Gond 

has a stone fort on 
the Ken 

138,467-12 

6,262,833i 

129,412 


3.000 

25 

Gond, Chan- 
del, &c. 
Kliandwal 

Siinanui, has a brick 
fort 

48,866-3 

2,247,346 


ESI 

3,000 


Shadipur, has a stone 
fort 

62.755-16 

2,798,8291 

96,312 

40 

700 


Rfijput, Sic. 

Rasan 

11,988-10 

512,026 


50 

100 

20 

Bhar, Bais 

Kalinjar with suburban 
district 

22,494 


130,490 

20 

500 

7 


Kharelah, has a brick 
fort 

25,940-1 



50 

1,500 


R5put, Bais 

Mahoba, has a stone 
fort, and each side 
of the village is 
Banked by two high 
bills 

81,567-13 

4,042.014 

860,528 


3,000 

40 

Bagri* 
Ralitnatu’l- 
l&hi, Pari- 
h&r 

Hfiudha, has a stone 

62,580-7 

&120,000 

^Onleaves 

2,998,062 

164,062 

SO 

400 


fort 



1 




* The BSgii are a tribe inhabiting the Bagar country, a tract between the 
S.-W. Wder of Hariana and the Ghftra. Bflgar ia also the name of a tract 
in the IMUllwah. but in the N.-W. P. applied to the BS.gri Jata of Hiss&r and 
BhattiSna. Blhot, Memoir (Beale), I, 9-10. 

23 
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Sarkar of Kurrah,* (West.) 


Containing 9 Mahals, 341,170 Bighas, 10 Biswas. 


Revenue 17,397,567 Dams. Suyvrghal 469,360 Dams, 


Castes various. Cavalry 500. Elephants 10. 
Infantry' 15,000. 


1 

1 

Bighas 

and 

Biswas ' 

Revenue 1 glial D. 
D. |Suyur- 

1 

Cavalry 

Infantry J 

1 
ft> 1 

SI 

Castes 

1 

1 

Jujmao, has a fort on 
the Ganges .. ^ 

62.195 lo! 3,106,846' 

1 1 

1 

189,936 

1 

200 

1 

4,000 

1 1 

7 

j 1 

1 

Afghan 

1 Lodi, Raj- 
put, Bais. 

Kurrah, with suburban ,124,748-12 6,771,891 1 
district, has a brick j i 

fort on the Rind river i i 

257.373. 

50 j 

1 800 I 

1 

10 

Brahman 

Ghatanipur .. ^ 

1 

73,876-3 1 

1 

1 3,667.564 • 

1 

48,654 

100 

2.000 

Rajput Di- 
khit (Di- 
kshit) Ka- 
yath 

Mnjhuwan 

26,9804 

1,323 339 

2,574 , 20 

1,000 

... 

Brahman 

Kutia 

12,178-11 

584,274 

20,815 

1 30 

1 

1,000 

... 

Rajput Gau- 
tami 

Guner 

10,041-16 

513 457 

**• 

1 20 

1,000 


Do. 

Kirnnpnr Kinar, (Elliot 
Kiratpur Kaiianda) .. 

17,965 

880070 

... 

• 30 

i 

1,000 

f" 

Do. 

Mnhsanpur 

IS 181 

600,586 


, 50 

1 

1 

2,000 

2 Rajput 

1 Chandel 


* Kurrah is a decnyetl town in Fatehpur district ; formerly the capital of 
this Sarkdr under the Mughals : it still retains traces of its former importance. 
A few words follow this name which are either omitted or illegible in the 
other MSS. Literally they run thus : ’‘And there is a village called Numi 
which produces flow^ers and colour.” 

Karah is now a ruined town on the right bank of the Ganges, 40 miles 
N.-W. of AllahSb&d. It w^as the scene of the famous meeting between 
Muizu’ddin and his father in 1286 which forms the subject of Mir Khusru’s 
well-known Persian epic, the KlrUnu's Saadain. Two sarkHrs of the Alloliabad 
province bearing names liable to be confounded with each othet in careless 
Persian writing, are Kor6 and Kurd, They were later distinguished as Korft- 
JahAnablid (situated in the Fathpur dist. €3i tlie U. P.) and K&rfi-Mfinikpur, 
(Klh'li being in the Allahabad dist., and Manikpur on the north bank of the 
Ganges opposite to Kara and therefore in the Oudh province). The two 
places are 70 miles apart east to west. The best device for avoiding con- 
fusion is to spell Kora as Kurrah, which form of the word we find in the 
Marathi and some Persian records. [J, SarkarJ 
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Sarkar of Karah, 

Containing 12 Mahals, 447,550 Bighas, 39 Biswas.... 
Revenue 22,682,048 Dams. Suyurghal, 1,498,862 Dams. 
Castes various. Cavalry 390. Infantry 8,700. 



Bighas 

and 

Biswa*3 

D. 

Revenue 

Sin ur- 
ghai I). 

Cavalry | 

JS 

p 

1 

-r 

c 

CO 

S' 

s 

Castes 

l^ichhi, (Elliot Enchhi) 

35,825-11 

1,624,034} 

894,036} 

34,974 

10 

500 


Do. 

Atharbaii 

18,517-14 

4,770 1 10 

200 


Do. 

Ayasa 

15,783-11 

845 766 

... 

10 

500 

... 

Rrijput 

Kaveli, (suburban dis- 







Kuyath, Raj- 

triclj of Kara 

9 638-17 

5,192,170 

442,080 

100 1,000 







put. Brah- 
man, Khari 



Ran 

66,727-18 

2,707,034 

2^350 

10 4.000 

... 

Rajput 

Haldah* of Kara, has a 






Brahman 

fort on the Ganges, 
lower part stone, up- 







\'arious 

per, brick 

Knrilri, has a brick fool 

70,001-12 

236,868 


... 


... 


on the Jumna 

39,686-19 

141,953 

... 


... 

... 

Brdhman 

Kotla 

18,043-1 

909,234 

122,191 

i'o 

300 

... 

Kuiira, commonly Ko- 
son, (Elliot, Karson), 

693,487} 


lOO 



RSjput 

Various 


has a brick fort 

11,782-9 


2,000 

1 

Fatehpur Hanswah, 





‘ RAjput, 
BrAntuan 

(Elliot Haswfi) 

55,915 8 

2,892,705 

370,420 

so 

1 

1,000 

... 

Ilat^aon 

55.322-12 

2,723,508} 

24,829 

1 40 

1,000 

... 

' Do. 

Hanswah 

42 521-3 

2,123,661} 

1 

1 

15,506 

30 

1,000 

... 

\fg1ian, 






1 

Rajput 


Its rulers. 

Sultanu’s Sharq reigned, 16 years. 

Mubarak Shah ,, 1 3 'ear and a fraction. 

Sultan Ibrahim ,, 40 years ,, 

Sultan Mahmud „ 21 years and a few months. 

Mahmud [= Muham- 
mad] ^ah ,, 6 montlis. 

Husain „ 19 years. 


•Mr. Beames in a note to Elliot’s Gloss., p. 83, II, Uistinguislies between 
Haveli and Baldah, the former alluding to the district close to the Capital 
and the latter to that at a distance. 


Malik Sarwar Khw&ja JahSn 
Malik Qaranfnl, Mubarak Sh. 
Shams-nd^in Ibrahim Sh. 
Mahmud Sh. 

Muhammad Sh. 

Husain Sh. 


A.H. 796/13d4 A.D. 
802/1399 

m/\m 

840/1436 

862/1458 

862-884/1458-79 

-^{Cambridge HtsL India, i/fl. 
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These six princes held sway for 97 years and a few 
months.* 

This province was formerly administered by the 
sovereigns of Delhi. When the imperial autliority devolved 
on Sultan Muhammad-b-Firuz Shah, he bestowed the title 
of Sultan us Sharq upon Malik Sarwar a eunuch who had 
received from his predecessor the dignity of Khan-i-Jahdn, 
and sent him to this province. He gave lustre to his reign 
by his judgment, clemency, justice and valour and thus 
garnered a provision for his life’s last journey. When the 
cup of his days was full, the son whom he had adopted, 
named Mubarak Qaranful, by the assistance of the chief 
men of the State, raised himself to power and had the 
lihutbah read and the coin struck in his own name. When 
the news of this event reached Mallu (Khan), he collected 
troops and marched from Delhi to oppose him and encamped 
in readiness for battle on the bank of the Ganges, but 
nothing decisive having been effected, both armies returned 
home. 

When this prince died, his younger brother Ibrahim 
was raised to the throne. By his knowledge of men and 
capacity for affairs he administered the kingdom with 
justice and made the chastisement of the unruly a source 
of prosperity to his government. Wisdom was eagerly 
sought and the prospects of the intelligent in every profes- 
sion was advanced. Qazi Shahabu’ddiii, a sage of Hindustan 
flourished about this time. He was bom at Delhi and in 
that city acquired a comprehensive knowledge of the 
inductive sciences and traditional lore, and at the time of 
the arrival of Timur, he set out for Jaunpur in the company 
of his master Maulana Khwajagi who was the successor of 
Nasim’ddin Chiragli of Delhi and there continued his 
progress and became the envy of his time. Shah Madar, 
however, who is esteemed one of the saints of Hindustan 
and the chief of his contemporary series of divines, through 
the disagreement that ever exists between philosophers 
who regard the material world, and masters of the spiritual 
life, entertained no esteem for the Qazi, 

When the days of Ibrahim came to a close, his eldest 
son Bikhan Khan, under the name of Sultan Mahmud, 
assumed the sovereignty. As his deeds were not approved, 
the sentence of deposition was issued against him and his 


• Six Jaunpur rulers,^? years. 
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brother Htisain raised to power. He made rectitude his 
rule of conduct and his chief object the conciliation of all 
hearts. Fortune favoured his desires and the world praised 
him but intoxicated by the maddening fumes of worldly 
success, he became arrogant. He was involved in war with 
Sultan Bahlol and was defeated. Sultan Bahlol left his 
son Barbak at Jaunpur and entrusted him with the go\-ern- 
ment. J|1478.] On the death of Sultan Bahlol the throne 
of Delhi devolved on Sultan Sikandar. Sultan Hu.sain with 
the connivance of Barbak collected troops, made several 
attempts against Delhi, but with him the Sharqi dynasty 
closed.* 


The Subah of Oudh, 

It is situated in the second climate. Its length from 
the Sarkar of Gorakhpur to Kavauj is 135 kos. Its 
breadth from the northern mountains to Sidhpur on the 
frontier of the Subah of Allahabad is 115 kos. To the east 
is Bihar; to the north, the mountains; to the south, 
Manikpur, and to the west Kanauj. Its climate is good. 
Summer and winter are nearly temperate. Its princijial 
streams are the Saru (Sarju), the Ghaghar (Gogra) the Sai 
and the Godi {Gutnii). In the first mentioned, divers aquatic 
animals and forms of strange appearance show themselves. 
Agriculture is in a flourishing state, especially rice of the 
kinds called Sukhdds, Madhkar, and Jhanwan, which for 
whiteness, delicacy, fragrance and wholesomeness are 
scarcely to be matched. They sow their rice three months 
earlier than in other parts of Hindustan. When the drought 
begins, the Sai and the Gogra rise high in flood and before 
the beginning of the rains, the land is inundated, and as the 
waters rise, the stalks of rice shoot up and proportionately 
lengthen : the crop, however, is destroyed if the floods are in 
full force before the rice is in ear. Flowers, fruits and game 
are abundant. Wild buffaloes are numerous. When the 


* Jaunpur continued to be governed by the Lodi synasty till the defeat 
and death of Ibraliim grandson of Bahlol and last of the line, at Panipat by 
Bfibar in 1526. A local kingdom was for a short time established under 
Bahadur KhSn governor of Jaunpur who asserted his independence. It was 
recovered by Humayun, passed again into the hands of Sher Khfin and bis 
son of Salim. Hnniayun on his reconquest of Hindustan died before he could 
master his eastern possessions. Jaunpur continued under tlie Afghans until 
Akbar in the 4th year of his reign, took possession of it through Ali Qnli 
Khan and incorporated it with his dominions. In 1575 tjie Viceregal Court 
was removed to Allahabad and Jaunpur was governed thenceforth by a Nizam. 
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plains are inundated the animals take to the high ground 
where the people find sport in hunting them. Some of the 
animals remain all day in the water and only at night 
approach the dry ground and breathe in freedom. Awadh 
(Ajodhya) is one of the largest cities of India. In is situated 
in longitude 118°, 6', and latitude 27°, 22'. It ancient times 
'its populous site covered an extent of 148 kos in length and 
‘MS in breadth, and it is esteemed one of the holiest places 
of antiquity. Around the environs of the city, they sift the 
earth and gold is obtained. It was the residence of Rama- 
eliandra* who in the T rcia age combined in his own person 
both the spiritual supremacy and the kingly office. 

At the distance of one kos from the city, the Gogra, 
after its junction with the Sai, [Sarajul flows below the fort. 
Near the city stand two considerable tombs of six and seven 
yards in length respectively. The vulgar believe them to 
be the resting-places of Seth and the prophet Job, and extra- 
ordinary tales are related of them. Some saj’ that at Ratan- 
pur is the tomb of Kabir.f the assertor of the unity of God. 
The i)ortals of spiritual discernment were partly opened to 
him and he discarded the effete doctrines of his own time. 
Numerous verses in the Hindi language are still extant of 
him containing important theological truths. Bahraich is 
a large town on the banks of the river Sarju. Its environs are 
delightful w'ith numerous gardens. Sdldr Masud' and Rajab 
Salar are both buried here. The common people of the 
Muhammadan faith greatly reverence this spot and pilgrims 
visit it from di.stant parts, forming themselves in bands and 
bearing gilded banners. The first mentioned was connected 
by blood with Mahmud Gluiznavi, and sold his life bravely 
in battle and left an imperishable name. The second was the 


llie 7th avatSr, who in this capital of the solar dynasty fotinded on the 
clinriot ^hecl of Biahma, consammated the glories of sixty generations of 
solar princes and as the incarnate Roma, is the hero of the famous epic that 
besirs his name. 

fHivS doctrines were preached between A.D. 1380 and 1420 and attempted 
the union of Hindu und Muhammadan in the worship of one God whether 
invoked as Ali or RfiinS On his decease both these sects claimed the body 
and while they contested it, Kabir suddenly stood in their midst and com* 
monding them to lo(^ under the shoud, vanished. A heap of beautiful 
flowers was there discovered, which, divided among the rival worshipperst 
were buried or burnt according to their respective rites. Pilgrims from upper 
India to this day bej;* a spoonful of rice water from the Kabir Monastery 
At Puri in Orissa. 

‘ Under the orders of Mahmud of Ghazni, he penetrated the country in 
A.D. 1(D3, but was eventually defeated at Bahraidi and fell fighting, sanpaim 
furpufatum, as Tieflenthaler writes, crpwned with the double glories cn ilie 
hero and the martyr. 
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father of Sultan Firoz king of Delhi and won renown by the 
recitttde of his life. 

In the vicinity of the town, there is a village called 
Dogon which for a long time possessed a mint for copper 
coinage. 

From the northern mountains quantities of goods are 
carried on the backs of men, of stout ponies and of goats, 
such as gold, copper, lead, musk, tails^ of the kuUls cow, 
honey, chuk (an acid composed of orange juice and lemon 
boiled together), pomegranate seeds, ginger, long pepi)er, 
majith^ root, borax, zedoary, wax, woollen stuffs, wooden 
ware, hawks, falcons, black falcons, merlins, and other 
articles. In exchange they carry back white and coloured 
cloths, amber, salt, assafeetida, ornaments, glass and 
earthen ware. 

Nimkhar is a fort of considerable note and a shrine of 
great resort. The river Godi (Guniti) flows near it, and 
around are numerous temples. There is a tank called Brah- 
mdwartkund in which the water boils and with such a swirl, 
that a man cannot sink therein,^ and it ejects whatever is 
thrown into it. In the neighbourhood is also a deep hollow, 
the springhead of a stream, one yard in breadth and four 
digits deep that flows into the Gumti. The Brahmans tell 
strange tales of it and pay it worship. Its sand shapes itself 
into the form of Mahddeo which quickly disappears again 
and of whatever is thrown in, as rice and the like, no trace 
remains. 

There is likewise a place called Chardmiti, whence, dur- 
ing the Holi festival, flames spontaneously issue forth with 
astonishing effect. 


■ It n^ould seem from a passage of Fcrislita mentioning an inroad of 
Tibetans into Kashmir in the reign of Ibrahim » son of NSzuk SIkIIi (p. 359, II) 
that the yak is meant. The Kashmiris retaliated by pursuing the marauders, 
and exacting as compensation 500 horses, 1000 pieces of pattu, 200 sheep 
and 50 kutis cows. Later on, it is mentioned by Abul Fazl among the fauna 
of India and described as little differing from the common cow except in tlic 
tail which is a distinguishing peculiarity, and the origin of its name, kutSs, 

* Rubia Munjista, Roxb. a native of Nepal and otlier mountainous countries 
N.-E. of BengaL Its root yields a red dye. 

^ Tieftenthaler asserts that it derives its name from Brahma who is 
supposed to have sacrificed here, but according to the /. G. there is a legend 
that in one of these tanks, Rfima washed away his sin of having slam n 
Brihman in the person of Ravana, who had carried off his wife Sita. 
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Lucknow is a large city on the banks of the Gumti, 
delightful in its surroundings. Shaikh Mina whom the 
people consider a saint, lies buried here. 

Surajkand\ is a place of worship frequented by various 
classes of people from the most distant places. 

Khen is a town on the banks of the river Sai upon which 
the people go in boats to spear fish. 

Bilgram is a small town the air of which is healthy and 
its inhabitants are generally distinguished for their quick 
wit and their love of singing. There is a well here which 
adds to the intelligence and comeliness of whomsoever drinks 
of it for forty days. 

This Subah is divided into five Sarkars and thirty-eight 
parganas. The measured lands are 1 kror, 1 lakh, 71,180 
bighas. Its revenue, 20krors, 17 lakhs, 58,172 dams, 
(Rs. 5,043,954-4), of which 85 lakhs, 21,658 dmns 
(Rs, 213,041-7). are Suyurghdl. The provincial force con- 
sists of 7.640 Cavalr 3 ', 168,250, Infantry and 59 Elephants. 


Sarkdr of Oudh. 

Containing 21 Mahals, 2,796,206 Bighas, 19 Biswahs, 
Revenue, 40,956,347 Dams in money. Suyurghdl, 
1,680,248 Dams. Castes various. Cavalry 1,340, Elephants 
23, Infantry 31,700. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 
ghfil D. 

Infantry | 

Cavalry 

Elephants | 

Castes 

Ondli, with Anbnrban 
dislrici, 2 mahals .. 

88,649-17 

2.008.888 

168.741 

6 

m 

1 

Brfihman 

Ambodha, has a brick { 
fort 

282.087 

1.298.724 

7,818 

fi 


1 

Knmbi 

Bais 

Ibrahinidbfid 

19.888-8 1 

445,417 

108.806 

H 

n 

1 

Ansfiri 


* Identified with Asokpnr, between Ajodhya and Gonda [Elliot, ii, 5491* 
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Sarkdr of Oudh — (contd.). 


1 

Bighas j 
Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Snyur- 

AfhaiD 

Infantry | 

Cavalry 

Elephants | 

Castes 

\iihouah, has a brick 
fort 

74,090 

1,268,470 

... 

100 

2,000 

... 

Clianhun, 
newly con- 
verted to 
IsUm 

Panchhamrath .. i 

289,085 

1 

4,247,104 

38,885 

20 

500 

... 

Rajput, Bach- 
hal, Ghelot 


15,859 

815,831 

... 

50 

2,000 

... 

Bachgoti 

Bilehri, has a brick fort | 

1 31,188 

505.473 

1,500 

20 

500 

• •• 

Do.’ 

Basodhi 

1 8.703-2 

427,509 

36,172 

... 

1,000 

,, 

Do. 

Thanah Bhadaon 

Baktha 

44,401 

385,008 

3,980 

... 

500 

... 

Do. 

Daryabfid, has a brick | 
fort 

1 

487,014 

5,369,521 

226,871 

100 

2,000 

... 

Rajput Chau- 
han, Raik- 
war* 

Uudauli, has a brick fort 

351,533 

3.248,680 

269,083 

50 

2,000 

... 

R5jput, Chau- 
hSn, Bais 

vSilak, do. 

571,071 

4,723,209 

200.945 

100 

2,000 

...* 

Rajput, Raik- 
w5r 

Sultanpur do. 
vSiitanpur do. 

75,903 

3.832,530 

98.967 

200 

7,000 

8 

Bachgoti 

80,154 

1,600,741 

1 

109,788 

300 

4,000 


Bais, newlv 
converteii 
to Islam, 
Bachgoti, 
Joshi 

Subehaf 

104,780 

1,609,293 

87,200 

30 

1,000 

... 

Rajput 

Sarwap&li 

58,170 

1,210,335 

47,107 

... 

1,000 

• •• 

Bachgoti 

Satrikah (Satrikh) 

37,041 

1,126,295 

92.695 

20 

1,000 

... 

Ans&ri 

(lawlrchak .. I 

1 79,158 

3,773.417 

8,782 

50 

1,070 

>** 

Raikwfir 

Kishni, has a brick fort i 

1 25,674 

1,339.286 

123,847 

... 

1,500 

3 

Rajput 

Mangalsi .. i 

116,401 

1,360,753 

86,504 

20 

1,000 

... 

SombSnsi 

Naipur 

5,997 

308,788 

2,940 

... 

500 

. . 

Various 


* The origin of this tribe RaihwHi i«^ given in the I. O. (Baliraich) and 
their setlletnents in Sherring I, 219. 

t Subeha is a well-known pafganah in Bara Banki District. In the / G. 
its area is recorded as 86 sqnare miles, or 56,467 acres of which 30,783 arc 
cultivated. Govt, land revenue Akbar’s time according to Mie 

above figures Rs. 40,232-7, and the average taking the higha % of an acre, 
65,487)^ acres nearly. 
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Sarkdr of Gorakhpur. 

Containmg 24 Mahals, 244,288 Bighas, 38 Biswas, 
Revenue 11, 926,790. Dams in money. Suyurghal 51,286 
Dams. Castes various. Cavalry 1,010. Infantry 22,000. 


Bighas Revenue Suyur- ^ 
Biswas D. gh&l D. 

(3 


Castes 


Utraul&j. has a brick 

fort ' .. 32,082 1.307,337 6.986 60 1.500... .\fgh&n-i- 

I Miyanah 

Unhauia 4,114-17 201.120 2170 ... 400 ... Bisen 

Binflikpur, has a brick I 

fort .. 13,867-7 600,000 ... 400 3,000 '... R&jput Su- 

I ' I rajbansi 

Bfinbhaiiparali (K. Bam- ' , 

1.. * _ \ AOA A* A A I 


hni, p. ) 

6,688 

414,194 

• a* 


2,000 

1 

Rajput 

Bhawfiparah 

8,105-16 

155,900 

... 


200 

... 

Biben 

Telpitr, has a brick fort 

9,005-17 

400,000 

... 

100 

1 

2,000 

... 

Rdjput Su- 
ra] ban si 

Chilup6rh, do. 
DaryApfirh (B. Dhuria, 

6,536-14 

289,302 

... 


2,000 


Rajput 

(p. ) 

Dew^tBtah aud Kotlah* 

31,857-19 

1,S17.07S 

5,067 

60| 

, 400 

1 


Bisen 

2 mahals 

16.194-17 

717,840 


20 1 

1 2,000 

... 

Do. 

Rihli, (or Endanli) 
Rasulpur and Ghosi, 2 

33,183-19 

1,618,074 

20,873 

... 

1,000 

... 

Uajput Bisen 

mahals (B. Ghans) . 

Rftmgarh and Gauri, 2 
mahals 

Gorakhpur with subur- 
ban district, has a 
brick fort on the 

4,200 

622,030 

— 


500 


Sonibansi 

10,762 

' 485943 

1 

1 


1 

( 

1 

Do., troops 
entered 
under Bi- 
naikpur 

Rapti, 2 mahals 
KatihlS, has a brick , 

12,656^ 

1 587,885 

! 

8,919 

40 

1 

200 

1 


Surajbansi 

fort 

Rahl6p&rh, Do. (B. 

900-12 

40,000 

... 

300 

2,000 

... 

1 Bansi 

Rihia, p.) 

16,012 

425,845 


20 

300 


Bisen 

Mahanli. Do. 

2,628 

618,256 

... 


2,000 

... 

Bisen 

Mandwah 

1,909-19 

452,321 

... 


600 

... 

Sombansi 

Alandlah 

Maghar and Ratanpur, 

2 mahals, has a brick 

1.262-6 

1 

51,100 

... 

... 1 

1 

... 


fort 

26,062 

1,852,585 

16,771 

... 

1 2,000 

... 

Bisen, Bais 


'BUiot, Dhew6p6ra KulUhia. 
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Sarkar of Bahraich. 

Containing 11 Mahals. 1,823,435 Bighas, 8 Biswas. 
Revenue 24,120,525 Dams in money. Suyurghal, 466,482 
Dams. Castes various. Cavalry 1,170. Infantry 14,000. 


! 

1 Bighas 
Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 
ghal D. 

fc* 

s 

1 

(A 

** 

6 

1 

Castes 





3 

•s 

s 


Bahraich with snbnrban 


1 

1 





district has a fort on 








the river Sarju 

Bahrah 

697^1 

926 

9,189,141 

87,185 

403311 

000 

4,500 

500 

••• 

Rijput 

Kannah 







(Kher?) 

Ilusampur, has a brick 


1 

1 





fort .. .. 1 

157,416 

4,707,035 

1 

70 

900 


Raikw&r, 





Bisen 

Dan^duu 

84,466 

440,5^1 ... 

... 

2,000 

... 

Janwftr* 

Kajhat 

4,064-11 

166,780 


... 

1,000 

... 

Ditto 

SujhauH 

124,810 

877,007 1 

1 

... 


Rajput, Jan- 








wEr 

Snltaiipur 

]<"akhrpur, has a brick 

58,146 

166,001 

1 

1 

1 


700 


Jan war 

fort 

191,720 

3,157,876 

56,035 

150 

2JOOO 

... 

Raikwar 

Piroz&l>ad, ditto 

108,601 

1,988,079 

4,107 

200 

7,000 

... 

Rajput or 





Tanwar 

Fort of Nawagarh 
Kharonsa, has a brick 

417,601 

2,140,858 

... 

50 

1,000 

... 

Various 

fort 

28,489-17 

1315,051 

8,688 

100 

1,000 

... 

BaLs 


* A tribe of Rajputs in Stbonda and Siniauni of Bnndelkhand ; KasulSbfid 
and Bithnr of Cawnpore, and in Kntiya Gnnir of Fatehpur. 


Sarkar of Khairdbad. 

Containing 22 Mahals, 1,987,700 Bighas, 6 Biswas. 
Revenue, 43,644,381 Dams in money. Suyurghal, 171,Sffi 
Dams. Castes various. Cavalry 1,160. Infantry 27,800. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Snyur- 

ghaiD. 

§ 

3 

Infantry 

1 

•§. 

Castes 

Barer Jjijnah .. 

Baswah, baa a brick 

79jn»a 

4355o«i7 

107,079 

50 


... 

arBlTBOH 

fort 

185.110 

8,545348 


l" 

,1.010 

... 

Mipat, 

PUB 

144^27 

1349370 

87.045 



... 

Asnin ? 
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Sarkar of Khairabad — (contd.) 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Snynr- 
ghSl D. 

Cavalry | 



Castes 

BSwaii 

66,156 

1,161,235 

26,488 

20 

1,000 


Ditto. 

Basrah 

Bhurwarali, has a brick 

60,063 

... 


300 

... 

Varioub 

fort 

8,971-18 

43,543 

... 

50 

2,500 


Ahnin 

Basara 

21,740 

276.066 



200 


Bachhal 

Pila 

981-14 

48,202 


... 

200 

... 

Ahnin 

Chhatyapur 

Khairfib&d with subur- 
ban District, 2 Mahals, 

64,706 

1,765,641 

1 41,^4 

50 

700 


Rajput Gaui 

1 

has a brick fort 

169,072 

2 161,234 
3,055,339 

174,191 

50 

2,000 

... 

Brahman 

%Sandi, has a brick fort 

211,804 

195,106 

20 

2,000 

... 

Soinban<ii 

Sarali 

68,832 

2,091,983 

8.666 

60 

500 

... 

Chauhan 

Sadrpur 

Gopamau, has a brick 

120,698 

831,175 

15,581 

20 

soo 

I — 

Janwar 

Bachhal 

fort 

107,368,6 

5,620,466 

562,037 

50,522 

1 

100 

3,000 

1 ■ • ■ 

R&jput Kufir 

Kheri, do. do. 
Khairigarh, one of the 
most important fort- 
resses in Hindustan. 

260,168 

3,250 522 

60 

1,500 


Bisen, Raj- 
put, Jan- 
wSr 


There are 6 forts of 
brick and mortar, at 
II short distance from 


it 

.. 1 43,052-7 

1,829,328 

! 

3001 

i 

1,500 1 

1 1 

...1 Bais, Bisen, 

1 Bachhal, 
Kahnah 

Kharkhela 

.. 15,815-16 


... 

20 

500 

... Asin ? 

KhSnkhat Mau 

.. 1 8,058-11 

235,656 

••• 


1 400 

...1 Various 

Uharpur 

.. 208,288 

3,029.479 

209,079 

50 ' 

1,000 

..., Brahmnn 

Machharhatta . 
Nimkhfir, has a 

.. 1 71-069 
brick 1 

2,112,176 

2,430 

30 

2,000 

... Rajput, 

1 Bachhal 

fort 

CO 

K 

3,566,055 

66,055 

100 

1,500 

... Ahir 

HargarAou 

.. |66,952 

200,000 

1 

26,385 

20 

500 

••I 


Sarkar of Lucknow. 

Cbntaining 56 Mahals, 3,307,426 Bighas, 2 Biswas. 
Revenue 80,716,160 Dams in money. Suyurghal, 4,572,526 
Dams. Castes various. Cavalry 2,680. Elephants 36. 
Infantry 83,450. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 
gli51 D. 

-3 

1 

1 

Castes 

Amethi, has a brick 








fort 

117,381 

3,076.480 



2.000 

20 

Ansfiri 

Unfim, has a brick fort 
IsanlL has a brick fort 
on tiie Oumti 

61,045 

2.012,372 

1 

253747 


4,000 

... 

Sayyid , 

1,670,093 

4,308,046 j 

240^846 

50 

2,000 

... 

R&jput, 

Bachgoti 
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Sarkar of Lucknow — (contd,) 


I Bighas Revenue Suyur- i b 
Biswas D. ghfil D "rt 


Asoha 

T’ncliahgaon 
Bilgraon, has a brick 
fort 

Baugarnmn Ditto 

Bijlanr fr. Bijiior] 

Bari 

Bharimau 

Pangwan 

Bctholi 

Panhan 

Parsaiulaii 


Barash akor 
Jahalotar 

Dewi, has a brick fort 

Deorakh 

Dadrah 

Ranbarpur, has a brick 
fort 

Raiiikot, Ditto 

Sandilah, Ditto 


192.800 

242,291 


80,581 . 

80,590 1,284,799 51,560 30 

19,409-3 591,406 . ... 20 

34,727 420,732 12,730 ... 

8,736 340,191 8,194 ... 

8,945 267,809 

9.111 237,537, ... 

5,621 214.2561 

9,357 168,534 

61,774 1,123,176 21,441 20 

88,637 1,938,837 174,207 30 

13,340-9 689,586 ... 1001 

10,796 73,737 ... 50, 

75,490 2,425,885 79,225 lOOj 

9,790 268,099 ... • . | 

393,700 10,623,901 837,245 100 


830,6251 63,421 I 10 

509,901' .. , ... 

417,957 ... 1000 

5,124,113 356,892 20 

‘3,802,122 151,481 ... 

1 

2,505,047 193,961 30 


200 .. 
5,000 . 


Satanpur 

vSahaii 

Sidhor** 

Sidhpur 

Saudi 

Saron 

Fatehpur, has a brick 
fort 

Patehpur Chaurasi 
Garh Anbhatti (Amethi) 
has a brick fort 

Kurbi, has a brick fort 
KSkori. Ditto 


Khanjrah 


39,083-15 2,625,388 28.836 40j 1,000 ... 

2.571 1,239,767 1,567 2 o ! 1,000 ... 

60,600 1,028,800 10,192 50 2,000 ... 

18,065 694,707 130^16 10 500 ... 

36,794 1,692,281 313,022 lOOj 1,000 ... 

9,371-4 605,0181 ... lOO' 1,^ ... 

7,856^ 392,313 18,792 ... I 1.000 ... 

5,576 210,816 2358 ... ^ - 

198300 8,161.440| 261,440 200j 2,000 5 

106352 909,176 6,594 10 500 ... 

47366 1300300 ... 250 5300 8 

80317 1.098344 62310 20 2,000 8 

81384 1,184,482 14,430 30^ 500... 

22300 818,472 ... 100 2300 ... 


Bais, Chan- 
del 
Ahnin 
Bais 

Sayyid, Bais 
Rajput, 

Glielot 

C'hauhaii 

Bais 

Bais 

Bais 

, Rajput, Jat 
, Bais 
, Rajput. 

Kunibhi 
. Brahiiiati, 
Kunbt 
, Brahinnn 
. Chandel 
. Rajput 
. Bais 
. Rajput 

. Bais, Brah- 
man 

. Rajput 
Ghelot. 

Badihal 
Rajput, 
Chandel 
.. Chandel, 
Rajput 
,, Bais, Brrdi- 
man 

.. Rajput 
.. Afghan, Raj- 
put 
.. Buis 
.. Rajput 
.. Rajput, 
Shaikhzadah, 
5 Kunbi 
Rajput 
.. Rajput. 

Chandel 
8 Rajput, Ball- 
man Goti 
a R&jput 
... Rajput, 
Risen 
... Bais 


• Vitr* Sayyidpur, Scopur, Sheopur. G. Sccdhore. 
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Sark&r of Lucknow — (contd.) 



Bighas 

Revenue 

Suyur- 

! 

1“ 

t 

1 

Castes 


Biswas 

1 

gh&l D. 

1 

1 

<3 

s 

1 

!• 

GliMampur 

27S90 1 

652,661 



500 


Brahman 

Kachhandflti 

22,006 

450,596 

4,400 

... 

500 

... 

Chandel 

GorAnda 

4,803 

334,769 

••• 

... 

200 

• •• 

Brahman 

Konbhi 

Lucknow with snbur- 

5,940 

267,069 

... 


400 

... 

Rajput 

ban district .. . 1 

91,722 1 

1.746,771 

241,195 

200 

3,000 


Shaikbzadah, 




Brahman, 

Kayath 





Lashkar 

MaliliSbad, has a brick 

16,894 

1 

168,529 

... 

... 

4,000 

...1 

Bais 

fort 

169,209 

4,479,250 

108.545 

30 

1,000 

... 

Bais 

Malnwah 

83,022 

3,598,718 

222,038 

30 

2,000 

... 

Bais 

Mohkn has a brick fort 

60,990 

1,996,673 

198,484 

30 

2,000 

... 

Rajput, Bais 

MorSon has a fmek fort 

68.847 

1,698,444 

4,806 

150 

2,000 

... 

Rajput, Bais 

Madi5ou 

49,422 

1,136,213 

32,900 

30 

500 

• •• 

BarUala* 

MahonSh 

Manawi, has a brick 

50,895 

977,860 

1 

8,805 

50 

1 2,000 

1 

1 

Rajput 

fort 

29,455 

1 771.372 

1 i 

13.767 


; 2,000 

... 

Mussalman, 


1 

1 1 

1 


Rajput 

Makrhed 

17,959 

1 576,200 

5,247 

... 

1,000 


Rajput, Bais 

Ilarha, has a brick fort 

163,226 

2,450,522 

6.509 

100 

1,500 


Bais 

Ilardoi 

11,734 

359,748 

6,0261 

... 

300 


Braliman 

llanhAr 

13,109 

329,735 

... 

80 

500 

... 

Bais 


* Here o word illegible, BarkalS is an inferior class of Rajputs found in 
Western and Central parganahs of Bnlandshahr. 


The Siibah of Agra, the Royal Residence. 

It is situated in the second climate. Its length from 
Ghatampur on the Allahabad side to Palwal on that of Delhi 
is 176 kos. In breadth it extends from Kanauj to Chanderi 
in Mdlwah. On the east lies Ghatampur; to the north, the 
Ganges; to the south Chanderi, and to the west, Palwal. 
It possesses many rivers, of which the principal are the 
Jumna and the Cliamhal. The former flows down from the 
northern mountains, the latter rises at Hdsilpur in Mdlwah 
and unites with the Jumna at Kdlpi. Ranges of hills lie 
scattered to the south. The excellence of its climate is 
almost unrivalled. Agriculture is in perfection. Fruits 
and flowers of all kinds abound. Sweet-scented oil, and 
betel-kaf of the first quality are here obtained, and its 
melons and grap^ rival those of Persia and Transoxiana. 
Agra is a large city and possesses a healthy climate. The 
river Jumna flows through it for five kos, aid on either bank 
are delightful villas and pleasant stretches of meadow. It 
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is filled with people from all countries and is the emporium 
of the traffic of the world. His Majesty has built a fort of 
red stone, the like of which travellers have never recorded. 
It contains more than five hundred buildings of masonry 
after the beautiful designs of Bengal and Gujerat which 
masterly sculptors and cunning artists of form have 
fashioned as architectural models. At the eastern gate are 
two elephants of stone with their rider's graven with exqui- 
•site skill. In former times Agra was a village dependent 
on Bianah. Sultan Sikandar ijodi made it his capital, but 
his present Majesty embellished it and thus a matchless 
city has arisen. On the opposite side of the river is the 
Char Bagh, a memorial of Babar.* It was the birth-place 
of the writer of this work, and the last resting-place of his 
grandfather and his elder brother. Shaikh Alau’ddin 
Majzub, Rafiiu’ddin Safawe and many other saintly per- 
sonages also repose there. 

Near the city on the banks of the river Jumna is a vil- 
lage called Rangtah, a much frequented place of Hindu 
worship. 

Fatehpur was a village formerly one of the depen- 
dencies of Bianah, and then called Sikri, situated twelve 
kos distaut from Agra. After the accession of his Majesty, 
it rose to be a city of the first importance. A masonry fort 
was erected and two elephants carved in stone at its gate 
inspire astonishment. Several noble buildings also rose to 
completion and although the royal palace and the residences 
of many of the nobility are upon the summit of the hill, 
the plains likewise are studded with numerous mansions 
and gardens. By the command of his Majesty a mosque, 
a college and a religious house were also built upon the hill, 
the like of which few travellers can name. In the neigh- 
bourhood is a tank, twelve kos in circumference and on its 
embankment his Majesty constructed a spacious courtyard, 
a minor, and a place for the game of Chaugdn; elephant 
fights were also exhibited. In the vicinity is a quarry of 
red stone whence columns and slabs of any dimensions can 
be excavated. In these two cities under his Majesty’s 
patronage carpets and fine stuffs are woven and numerous 
handicraftsmen have full occupation. Bianah in former 

*Tbe old A«a of the Lodi dvnasty lay on the left bonk of the river 
where traces of its foundations still exist. TOe modem city is on the right 
bank and is the work of Akbar. The fort was built in A.D. 1506. Baber’s 
guden later called BihisHi, or Nurafshdn Gardens, now called the 

Ram Bigh. 
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times was a large city. It possesses a fort containing many 
buildings and cellars, and people at the present day still 
find therein weapons of war and copper utensils. There is 
also a lofty tower. Fine mangoes grow here, some of them 
more than two pounds in weight. Sugar of extreme white- 
ness is also manufactured. Here too is a well, with the 
water of which mixed with white .sugar, they make cakes 
weighing two jxmnds more or less which they call kan- 
daurah (with no other water «will they solidify) and these 
arc taken to the most distant parts as a rarity. Indigo of 
finest quality is here to be obtained, selling at ten to twelve 
rupees per man weight. Excellent hinna {Laivsonia iner- 
mis) is also to be found, and here are the tombs of man}* 
eminent personages, 

Todah Bhim is a place at a distance of three kos, from 
which is, a pit full of water, the depth of which none has 
sounded. Mines of copper and turquoise are said to exist, 
but the expense of working them exceeds their income. 

Mathura (Muttra) is a city on the banks of the Jumna ; 
it contains some fine temples, and is one of the most famous 
of Hindu shrines. Kdlpi is a town on the banks of the 
Jumna. It is the resting-place of many saintly personages. 
Excellent sugarcandy is here manufactured. In the time 
of the Sharqi princes, it was tributary to Delhi. When 
Qadir Khun affecting the airs of .sovereignty proclaimed his 
independence, Sultan Hoshang marched from Malwah and 
having chastised him, reinstated him in the government. 
Sultan Muhmud of the Sharqi dynasty, however, seized it 
in turn from Nasir Khan, the son of Qadir Khan. 

Kanauj was in ancient times the capital of Hindustan. 

Gwalior is a famous fortress and an elephant carved in 
stone at its gate fills the beholder with astonishment. It 
contains some stately edifices of its former rulers. Its 
climate is good. It has always been noted for its exquisite 
singers* and lovely women : here is an iron mine. 

Alwar (Ulwar) produces glass and woollen carpets. 

Bairdt possesses a copper mine, so profitable that from 
a man weight of ore, they obtain 35 sers of metal. A silver 
mine is also said to exist but it does not pay to work it. [A 
dependency of Namol, but now in Jaipur.] 

Near the hill of Namol is a well at which the Hindus 
worship and when the tithi of Amawas falls on a Friday, 

^According to the 5. ul M the famous Tfinsen was one of these. See 
Vol. I, pp. 611 of the Ain. 
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it overflows at sunrise and water can be drawn without the 
aid of a 

At Singhanah, Udaipur and Kotputli are mines of 
copper. In the town of Kdnori are many cold and hot 
springs. 

The Subah contains thirteen Sarkdrs, two hundred and 
three Parganahs (fiscal sijbdivisions). The measured lands 
are 2 krors, 78 lakhs, 62,189 bighas, 18 biswas. The 
revenue is 64 krors, 62 lakhs, 50,304 ddms. (Rs. 
13,656,257-9-6). Of this, 1 kror, 21 lakhs, 5,703j4^ ddnts 
(Rs. 302,642-9)are Suyurghdl. The provincial force con- 
sists of 60,681 cavalry, 677,570 Infantry and 221. 
elephants. 

Sarkdr of Agra. 


Containing 33 Mahals, 91,007,324 Bighas. Revenue 
191,819,265, Dams in money. Suyur^dl 14,666,818 
Ddms. Castes various. Cavalry 15,560. Infantry 100,800. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suvnr- 
ghai D. 

cs 

> 

3 

Infantry 

Elephants I 

Castes 

\j:rra with suburban 
district 

891,990-5 

44,956,458 

8.824 454 

3000 

1,5000 


Gaur,* Jat, 

IStawaii, has brick 
fort on the Jamna 

284.106 

10,739,325 

151,362 




Lodh, &c. 
Chauh&n, 

O’l l=Ao, near 
Dig.] 

153,377-9 

5,509,477 

81,842 


1000 


Bhadauriya, 

Brahman 

Rajput, 

Oudehi, (Elliot Odhi) 

274,067 

2,884,365 

78,165 


800 


Br&hman 

RSjpnt, 

Ud rUdai] .. 

203,505 { 

1,003,848 

36,870 

■ 

500 


Br§hman, 

&c. 

Shaikhzfidah 

Bijw&rah has a 
stone fort 

663,286 

10,966,560 

... 

m 

5000 

... 


Bifinah with subur- 
ban dist. has a 
stone fort 

235.442 


562,205 

50 

100 

1 

Ahir, Jat 

BSri 

276,964 

87,414 

800 

7000 

••• 

R&jpnt, Pan* 

Bhosfiwar .. 

808,800 

8,505,460 

285,480 

B 

1500 

••• 

w&r 

Rftjput of 

BanSwar [?Bhandor] 

12,680 

168,860 

..a 

80 

400 


various 

castes 

Bargajar 


* A Snrajbaitsl tribe of Rajputs. LoSh, a widely spread tribe, chiefly 
fidwimeii. Bkadauriya is a branch of the Chanhan RSjpnts. For OudeM I 
suggest Vchen and tat Bhaskar either Pahesar or Btsmntr. IJ. S.} 

25 
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Sarkar of Agra — (contd.) 



Bighas 

! 

Revenue 

Suyur- 


' 

1 

Castes 


Biswas 

D. 

ghal D. 

1 

<s 

•s 

& 





s 

a 



Todah Bilim 

264,103-11 

3,737.075 

48,361 

100 


1 

Rajput, 

Thatthar' 

Bhask«nr 

43,009 

2.891,100 

15,325 

20 



Rajput, 

BrUhuion, 

Ahir 

Jalesar, has a brick 





■ 

■ 

fon 

904,733 

6,835,400 

412,080 

400 

5000 

mi 

Ghelot, Snraj 




1 i 


Bankrafa 

Chandwar, has a 
* brick fort ou the 








Jumna 

Chausath [Chan- 

407.652 

11,442,250 

60.342 

200 

. 7000 

... 

ChanhOu 

muha] 

974,34 

4,182 048 

674,815 

50 

1000 


Rajput, 




1 


Brahman, 
Jat, Ahir 



Khfinwah 

piiolpiir, has a brick 

5,334 

2 912.495 

222 628 

30 

1 4000 

... 

Rajput, Jat 

fort on the Cham- 
bal 

284,087 

9,729.311 

255,747 

200 

4000 


Sikarwar* 

Ruprt, has a brick 





fort 

477,201-11 

13,508,035 

173,407 

200 

4000 

... 

Chanh8n, 


i 

i 

1 

1 


1 

1 


descen- 
dants of 
Rawat- 
Bahan 



Raihohar [ ?Raja- j 

1 

1 






khera] 

318285 

1,694,208 

48.023 1 

1 20 

300 


Rajput 

Soiijfar Soiigri 

90.599 

985,700 

7,822 1 

70 

500 

• 

Rajput, 

Chauhiln 

Falehpur, has a 








stone fort 

202,723-17 

8,494,005 

597,346 

500 

4000 

... 

ShaikhzSdah, 





Chishli, 








Rajput, 

Sankarw&l 

Kotiimbar .. 
Mohawan, has a 

96,760 1 

1 745,951 

1 

... 

50 

300 

... 

Rajput, Jat 

brick fort 

290,703 

1 6,784,780 

284.787 

200 

2000 

... 

Sayyid, 







Brahman 

Mathur&, do. .. 

37.347 

1,155.807 

69,770 


••• 

••f 

... 

Maholi 

Mangotlah [Mang- 

66,690 

1,501,246 j 

30 

500 

1 


RSjput, &r. 

! **’ 

taij 

74 974 ' 

' 1,148.075 

79,355 

20 

400 

••• 

Do. 

Manddwar .. 

10190 

132 500 

150 

1 600 


Chauhan 

Wazirpur 

71,328 

2,009 255 

' 9)255 

20 

800 


RSjput 

Hindaun 

1 

482,930 

9,049,831 

301,980 

100 

1 

1000 


Rfijpnt, 

Brahman, 

Jal 

llatkaut, has a brick 







fort 

606.99M2 

: 8,693,807 { 

48,231 

2000 

20^000 

4mm 

Chauhau, 

Hilak 


1 




Bhadauriya 

137,421 

2,789,494 

80,581 

20 

500 

• •• 

R8jpnt of 








Tarioos 

castes. 

i 


'Gnjars converted to Islam. BUiot, I, 101. 
* SikarwOr, a branch of the Bacgnjac Rajpota, 







MAHALS Oi^ KALPl IL\NA11J 


Sarkar of Kalpi. 

Coatauiing 16 Mahals, 300,023 Bigluis, 9 Biswas, 
Revenue, 49,366,732 Dams in money. Suyurghal 278,290-| 
Dams. Castes various, Cavalry 1,540. Elephants 30. 
Infantry 34,000. 



1 

Bighas 1 
Biswas 

1 Revenue 

1 D. 

Suyur- 
ghal D. 

Cavalry | 

Infan tr\ 

Elephants I 

Castes* 

U’lai [ ? Urail 

95 677-18 

1,297,379 

1 72213 

1 

1 20 

'500 


Rajput 

Bilaspur 

126 888-14 3,714,547 

I 13110 

, 100 50,000 


Kachhwah 

Bhudekh 

72 930-14 

1 260,199 

3 414 

501 

1 2000 



Derapur 

103,085 

1,760,750 

1 4,221 

50 

2000 

... 

1 Shaikhzadah 

iJeokali L ?Chnrki] 

109,652 

1 1,466,685 

i 1,700 

1 200 

2000 

10 Bralunan 

Kath, has a brick fori 

510,970-16 

9,270.894 270,894 

' 1 

1 70 

3000 

9, Afghan, Tur- 
koman 

Kaepur 

43,166-8 

120,000 



500 

lOiRuiput, 

... Rfljpul, llaih 

Sugaupnr L ?Jagmanp] 


, 1,507,877 

, 58664 

' 60 

1000 

Rliahpur 

Kalpi, with suburban 

1 

8,848,^0 1245.747 , 

300| 

1 

3000 

6 

Chauliun, 

Malikzadah 

district 


4,871,053 203,600 , 

4000| 

5000 

10 

Various 

Kan&r [ 7 Karmih:] 


4,648,066 

6,085 

100, 

2000 

1 

Sengar* 

Chandaut 

Khandclah, (Elliot 

... 

3.027,917 

27,121 

! 50. 

4000 

... 

Parihar 

Khurela) 

86,053-11 

871,733 

15,008 1 

2o! 

1000 

... 

R5jput 

Muhammadabad 

184,080 

1,617,257 

4,260i| 

1 

50 

1000 

1 ... 

K.ajput 

Kumbi 

Hamirpur 

404,797-6 

4,803,828 1 

182,245 j 

200 

2000 

... 

Kunibi 


Sarkar of Kanauj. 

Containing 30 Mahals, 2,776,673 Bighas, 16 Biswas. 
Revenue 52,684,624 Dams. Suyurghal, 1,184.655 Dams. 
Castes various. Cavalry 3,765. Infantry 78,360. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 
ghal D. 

*3 

8 

t 

3 

1 

1 

S 

Castes 

Bhong&on, has a fort 
and near it a tank 
called Somn&t full of 
water extremely sweet 

887,105 

1 

1 

14,577 010 

53816 


1 


Chauhan 

Bliojpur 

150,974-13 3,446 737 

isiMa 

■E3 


... 

Kharw&r 

Tfil^Son 

74,100-10^ 8.387,076 

128^558 

20 

1000 


Rajput, 

Mussahnan 


*Stn^, a btanCh of the Agaibansi Rijpats. 
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Sarkar of Kanauj — (Contd.) 



Bighas 

Biswas 

B.evenue 

D. 

Snyur- 
ghal D. 

Cavalry | 

Infantry 

s 

a 

1 

s 

Castes 

Bithnr 

175,042-11 

2.921 389 


1 

300 

5000 


Chandel 

Bilhaur 

63.773-14 

2 828 347 

216.741 

20 

1000 


Raj 

iput 

Patiali 

158,634-14 

1,877.600 

45,656 

10(^ 

2000 

... 

Raj 

Cl 

Ipnt, 

tiauhan 

Pali Alipur 

38,418-11 

1,153682 

8,060 

20 

500 


Rai 

IDUt 

Pati Nakhat [ ?Agatli] 

49,261-18 

666 997 

2,497 

50 

500 

■ ■■ 

Sengar 

Barnah 

34,736-14 

450.0U0 

... 

10 

200 

... 

Rajput of 
various 
castes 

Bara 

8,739-14 

400 000 


10 

800 

... 

Chauhan 

Phaputtd 

111.546 

5 4^2 391 

19,313 

300 

2»00 

... 

Sengar 

Chhabrfimau 

76.318-7 

1 522,028 

22 128 

20 

500 

— 

Rajput, 

Chauhan 

Deoha 

11,950-12 

483 171 

79.045 1 

20 

300 


Chauhan 
Bais, Dha- 
kar‘ 

Saket 

132 955-9 

3 230 752 

158,310 

100 

3000 

1... 

Chauhan 

Sonj [sSonkh] 

64,070-6 

1200 000 

• •• 

200 

3000 

1 

Dhakar 

SihSwar 

78,574-9 

252 245 

21,969 

20 

500 


Gauruah* 

Sheoli 

12 523 

623 473 

10 

300 


Rajput 
Raiput, Bais 
Rajput 

Sakatpur 

22 561 

62R 441 

»»• 

300 

400l‘ 


Sakrfion 

19 8l7-]( 

549 050 

2 2.53 

10 

500 

... 

Sahfir .4 

25,195-8 

846,653 

1,640 

30 

500 

... 

Chaulian, 

Saurikh 

10,089-5 

465,328 

7,138 

20 

400 


Chauhan, 

Dhakar 

Sikandrapur Udbu 

4,964.14 

276,918} 

22,624 

10 

200 


Gauruali, 

Brahman 

Saror [Barour] 

20,121-16 

447,563 

2,044} 

10 

800 

... 

1 Chauli^, 
Sengar 
Rajout 

Sikandarpur Atreji 

36,084-17 

269,622 

6511 

5 

150 


Shamsab&d, has a fort 








on the Ganges 

718,577-7 

7,188,452 

19,603 

400 

2000 


Rathor 

ICanauj, with suburb, 
dist. has a brick fort : 
one of the great capi- 






tals of Hindustan .. 

126,255-12 

2,470,743 

222,086 

200 

10 000 

... 

Shaikhzudali, 

Farmuli, 

Afghan, 

Chauhan 

Kanipil 

189,808-6 

1.651,586 

30,870 

100 

200 

• 

Rujput, 

Chauhan^ 

Paiiwar 

Rur&oli 

40 445^ 

1409988 

... 

20 

1000 


Rajput 
Rajput, Ghe- 
lot 

Rajput, 

Brahman 

Malknsah 

30,229-14 

1.6UO.OOO 

... 

300 

15,000 

... 

Kanfimau* .. •• 

3,329-5 

186,921 i 

... 

200 

200 

... 


^ DMkar, a Rajput tribe scattered over Agra, Mathura, Btawa and 
Rohilkhand. Elliot, I. 78. 

• Gauruah, an inferior clan of RHjputs often confounded with OaurShars 
but <jutte distinct. Elliot, I. 115. 
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Sarkar of Kol, (Koil). 
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Containing 21 Mahals, 2,461,730 Bighas. Revenue 
54,992,940 Dams in money, Suyurghal 2,094,840 Dams. 
Castes various. Cavalry 4,035. Infantry 78,950. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 
ghal D. 

1 

1 

iS 

c 

C0 

JB 

a 

Castes 





U 


m 


Urauli 

320,569 

5,454,459 

1 

3,003,400 

5400,459 

23,060 

500 

9500 

i... 

Raj]mt, 
Chauhuu, 
Afghan 
Rgjput, Pun 
dir^ 

Akbardbad 

118,389 

500 

5000 

... 

Aliar, has a brick fort 



87,140 





on the Ganges 

45,764 

2,106,554 

20 

400 


Musaliuan, 







Brahtnan 

Pahasu 

55 080 

2 502 562 

56,561 

100 

2000 


Bargujar 

Bilraon 

111,878 

2,131,765 

50 

1000 


ATchan 






Chauh&n 

Pachlaua 

39128 

624,825 


200 

1 5000 

... 

Rajput, 








Gaurghar 

Taopal, has a brick fort 
Thanah Farida 

163 046 

1,802 571 

2,571 

100 

8000 


Chauhgii 

[=Phariha] .. 

63847 

112 750 

... 

20 

500 

... 

Rajput, 







BSchhal 

Jalali 

145 801 

2,957,910 

86 352 

500 

6000 


Rajput, Pun- 

Chandaus 

42 489 

1749238 

36662 

100 

2000 


Chauhau 

Khnrjah 

Dibhai, has a brick 

89,726 

3,703,020 

2,169939 

583,056 

72,869 

200 

5000 

L.. 

Bargujar 

fort 

48539 

50 

1000 


Do. 

Sikandroh Rao, has a 


4,412,331 

290,458 





brick fort 

83,480 

400 

4000 

... 

Afghan, 







Pundir 

Soron, has a brick fort 

40.656 

875016 

16,900 

20 

400 


Sayyid, Raj- 
put 

Rajput 

Surki 

Sidhupnr 

70 567 

989,458 

... 

ZOO 

2500 

... 

Shikfirpur 

44,830 

1,974,827 

50,291 

250 

2000 

... 

Savyid, 

Sh&ikli 








zadah. 

Kol, has a brick fort .. 

548,665 

10,412805 

445 

450 

29,050 

I 


Bargujar 

Chauhan, 


31,849 



Jangharah* 

Ganger! 

63.545 

872.050 

25 

200 

... 

Afghan, 

Sfarahrah 

205 537 

3,679682 

156095 

200 

2000 


Rajput 

Chanliaii 

Malakpnr 

30,845 

1,446,132 

2,288 

50 

400 

... 

Pundir, 

Chauhan 

Nnh, has a brick fort, 







Rajput, Jat, 

(Elliot, Noh) 

139,299 

1 

1,811,955 

29,160 

100 

3000 

... 






Afghan 


* Pundir is one of tho nntnerous branches of the Gnjer clan. BUioti I. 19. 
tnrbalent tribe of Rfljputs of the Taar clan in the S. B. Rohilkhand. 
Klliot, I, 141. 
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Sarkar of Gwalior. 

Containing ' 13 Mahals, 1,146,465 Bighas, 6 Biswas. 
Revenue 29,683,649 Dams in money. Suyurghal 240,360 
Dams. Castes various. Cavaky 2,490. Infantry 43,000. 



( 

1 Bighas* 
1 Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Snyur- 
ghal D. 

Cavalry | 

1 

3 

Elephants I 

Castes 

Anhon, has a fort 

106 899-14 

2,277.947 


200 

4000 


Tonwar 

Badrhattali, Do. 

63.914-18 

686,800j 

••• 

300 

5000 


Do.. R3j- 
put 

Brahtuan 

Cliinaar Do. 

140.140-16 

1,051,341 

213306 

35.930 

100 

4000 


JhalocUl [Jakhoda] fort 

32677-16 


100 

2000 


Gujar 

Dandroli 

197.316-11 

1,807.207 


50 

1000 

... 

Rajput Ton- 
war 

R2iepur 

87797-17 

1.017.721 


40 

700 

I... 

Tonwar 

Sirseni [Sirsi] 

94 243 

832 128 


20U 

5000 

i... 

Sikarwai 

Samauli [Silauli] 
Sarbandah/ has a brick 

46.284-8 

2.001,344^ 

1 

1 "■ 

50 

700 


Bagri 

fort 

Alftpur, has a fort ; 
during Sultdn AIS- 
uddiii's time it ^as 

22.124-17 

1 

267.497 


200| 

6000 

» 


SikarwSl 

called Akhdr' 

Gwalior with suburban 

211.229 

5.128.766| 

... 

50 

500 * 

... 

Brdlinian 

district 

345.657 

12.48B.072 

188,740 

1000 

2000 

... 

Rajput, Ton- 
war 

Khatoli, has a fort 

198,270 

3.105,315 

6,450 

200 

4000 

... 

Jat 


Sarkar of Irij. 

Ccmtaining 16 Mahals, 2,202,124 Bighas, 18 Biswas. 
Revenue 37,780,421 Dams in money. Suyurghal 456,493 
Dams. Castes vtirious. Cavalry 6,160. Elephants 190. 
Infantry 68^500. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Sn3rnr- 

ghalD. 

Cavalry | 

1 

1-^ 

s 

i 

t 

H 

Castes 

Irij 

625,597 

2^t486 

101461 



1 

Rayath 

Rdjput 

Afgndn, 

]byath 

Parh&r,* has a brick i 
fort 

752.791 

inmoticy, 

5.237,096 

172480 



59 

Bhfinder 

257 042-18 

2^533,449 


50 


5 

Bijpnr [Bijawar] 





5000 


Tanwar 

PBndor [Pandwaha) .. 

8,951 

464111 

• •• 

100 

2000 


Parihfir 


'Var. Akhar, K^Sr, Seih&r. 
•Probably PanwM. 
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1 

Bighas 1 
Biswas 1 

1 

Revamie 

D. 

1 

Soyur- 
ghal D. 

(3 

£ 

1 

Elephants | 

Castes 

Jhatra, 4 mahals, has 
a brick fort 


11,787,904 


'4000 

Lsooo 

70 

Rfijput 

RifibinahS has a fori .. 

12,072 

600,000 


1 50 

, 2000 

...1 

KachhwS- 

Sli3hzadapiir 

21,257 

450,781 

1 

1 

1 ... 

'...1 

hah 

Khatolah &c. 3 mahals, 
has a fort .. 

3,000,000 


1 

1 100 

6000^20 

Gond 

Kajhodah [ ?Gahratili] 

... 

750,200 

... 

* ,,, 



Kidar 


120,000 


... 

1 


... 

Kunch, has a fort 

155,320 

1,851,802 

27.712 

50 

2000' 

1 

Kumbi 

Khakes/ has a fort .. 

89,233 

1,S43,073| 

7,678 

50 

1000* 

1 

Kachhwfi- 

Kanti 


240,000 


20 

6000 

10 

hah 

Gond 

Khderah, LKharela] has 
a brick fort 

222,557 

4,776,357 

46,729 

200 

5000^ 

10 

Kachhwu- 

Maholi 

26,581 

• 

502,102 

... 

100 

1 

10000 |io 

hah 

PanhSr 


Sarkar of Bayanwan. 


Containing 27 Mahals, 762,014 Bighas. Revenue 
8,469,296 Dams. Snyurghdl 82,662 Dams. Castes various. 
Cavalry 1,106. Infantry 18,000. 



Bighas 

Revenue 

1 

ISnvnik- 



0) 

1 

Castes 


Biswas 

D. 

Ighal D. 

CO \ 

^ § 

•a 



1 

1 


(0 

1 


s 

w 


\ntri, yields excellent 






1 


qnality of betel leaf 




1 

1 

■ 


from which the reve- 






■ 


nne is chiefly derived 

906,140 

,, 


101 

100 

B 

Various 

A^mwari [Amola] 

223,000 

... 


Entered under 

M&rw&r 


1 



Ratansnrh* 

Gaurnah 

Atiwan [Araon] 

35,958 1 

165,165 

54,114 1 

15 

200 


Gond, 








Ganruah 

Antelali 

29,444 

82,455 

1,257 


too 

1... 

Brahman 

Bayanw5n 

86,241 

801,275 

20,169 

S20 

3000 


Pnndir, Pan- 

Banwar 

17,329 

457,489 

6.558 

20 

800 

• • 

wok 

Br3hman, 


1 

1 





Khidma- 


1 

1 





UyA 

Par&nchah [Paraich] .. 

89,784 

396,198 

21,541 

20 

600 

... 

Bnndela 


* s ? Rehai ci map. 

* Kedpnr. 

” Rankes. IChakaah, Gangen. Khaksen. 
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Sarkar of Bayanwan — [contd.) 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Snynr- 
gh&l D. 

Cavalry | 

1 

Infantiy | 

1 

Elephants | 

Castes 

Badnnn [Bardnn] 


275,000 


1 

10, 



Bundela 

BhfisandS 

... 

169,040 





Panwar 

Chinaur, has a fort .. 

60,973 

548,631 

3,800 

10 



Ahir, Brah- 

Jarhali 

19,865 

144,055 


■ 



man 

Panwar 

Jagtan C?«Jigna] 
Dahailah,* here a large 
lake, full of water- 
lilies 

... 

128,680 

--t 



... 

Various 

13,127 

17,306 


20 

350 


Brahman, 

Ruchldah [Ruchera] .. 

94,223 

472,839 

15,702 

10 



Gujar 

Kayath, 

Ratangarh, has a fort 

70,623 

855,995 


4000 


Brahman 

Jat 

Roherali 

2309 

1,017,682 

... 

\ 50 

500 

•t* 

Gujar 

vSohandi, has a brick 
fort [? Suchendi] .. 

81,655 

896,959 


800 



Panw5r 

Kanaulah [Karaia] 

11,764 

1 364,968 


mn 

200 


Gujar, Jat 

Karharah 


mSEEM 

* 



... 

Mentioned 

Kaheod,t has a fort in i 
the mountains 

27,290 

196,«104 



200 


under 

Katan- 

garh 

Brahman 

Khandha 

17,4U3 

162,661 



200 

... 

Ahir, Jat 

Khand Bajrah the 
greater 

33,782 

138,034 

25 

300 

... 

Bundela, 

Jat 

Mina, Gujar 

Do. the lesser 

1,602 

68,470 

HI 

m 

200 


Kherihat 

24,318 

112,079 



800 

... 

Do. 

Kajharah, has a stone 
fort on a hill 

17,269 

82,291 

H 

5 

300 


Gujar 

Kadwahah .. ^ 

7,169 

41,296 


50 

300 

... 

Ahir 

Man, has a fort 

59,070 

850,429 

5,189 

50 

10^0 

... 

Ahir 


* Dahattah [/nd. Atlas, SI 18 m. doe east of Narwar, on the way 

to An^, has a very large lake. It was 2 miles to the west of this place, 
according to T. that Ahu! Fazl lost his life in the ambuscade set for him by 
the Bundelfi Chief Bir Sing. Dabra in the maps 13 miles south of Antri 
and 42 m. n. of Jhansi, has no lake, and cannot be this mahal. 
t Prob. KHmoH of map. 
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Sarkar of Nanvar. 


Containing 5 Mahals, 394,358 Bighas. Rewnue 
4,233,322 Dams. Suyurghdl 95,994 Dams. Castes, Raj- 
put Tonwar, Cavalry, 500. Infantry, 20,000. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

I 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 
ghSl D. 

Cavalry | 

Infantry 

Elephants | 

Castes 

Baroi, lias a fort ; some 
of the villages near 
the SaklS are of 
great productive 

value 

88'085 

688.700 



1 

1 


Bauli (?Paori), has a 
fort on the Sakla .. 

242,456 

141,915 






Seopuri, has a stone 
fort 

24.975 

1,250,000 






Kolaras has 2 forts, one 
near the village of 
Barwa. There is a 
small hill with a 
waterfall. It is a ‘ 
place of Hindu wor- 
ship 

138,10 

764,880 

14,882 



... 


Narwar ivitli suburb, 
dist. has a stone fort. 
In certain parts of 
the fort are ancient 
Hindu temples of 
stone 

25,522 

438,025 

81,312 

• •• 

• •• 




.'iarkdr of Mandrdel. 


Containing 14 Mahals. 65,042 Bighas. Revenue 
8,738,084 Dams. Caste.s Rajput, Jadon. Cavalry 4,000. 
Infantry 5,000. 



3ighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 


Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

T'^ntgar, has a stone 

7,674 

498,978 

Dungri 

902 

54,126 

fort on a hill and 

6,413 

359,706 

Ratanbolahar 

1,215 

82098 

below it flows the 

6,866 1 

324,091 

Samarthalah 

9160 

826,380 

river Chambal .. 1 

4,382 

261,746 

Kamukherah 

1,988 

116,188* 

Bijaipur 

... 

Rharnnn 

820 

84,074 

BalSoli 

Bakhar (ssManakhur) . 
Bagrotid 

Jhakwfir (ejakoda) 

769 

88,498 

Kahtoiii 

Mandrael, has a fort 
on a hill and the 
river Chambal on the 

1,925 

31,944 

Dfiitg Makhori 

7,812 

498,978 

north 

18,748 

697,»4 


* Var. 1310 and 764,380 for the area and revenue, 


26 
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Sarkar of A Iwar. 

Containing 43 Mahals, 16,62,012 Bighas. Revenue 
39,832,204 Dams. Suyurghal 699,212 Dams. Cavalry 
6,504. Infantry 42,020. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suvur- 1 
ghil D. 1 

1 

1 

s 

a 

Infantry 

Elephants 

Castes 

Alwar, has n stone fort 
on a hill 

85,084 

2,679,820 

1 

^ 1 

350056 

10 

1,500 


Khanzadah of 

Anthlah Bluibru 

24,956 

850,731 


20 

500 


Mewat, des- 
cendants of 
Bahadur 
Kh&n 

Kachhwahali 

Umraii 

39,762 

642,153 

1*043 

20 

1,000 


Baqqal 

Ismailpur 

28,988 

503,840 

2,266 

40 

500 

..*! 

Khanzadah of 

Bairut, has a stone fort 
(Parfit, p. 103) 

23,522 

7,201,791 

1,796 

50 

1,000 


Mewat 

Baqqal 

Bihrozpur 

119,015 

2,621,958 

9,317 

350 

2,000 


Khanzadah of 

Bahildurpur 

60,451 

1,950,000 

95,000 

500 

2,000 


Mew5t 

Bharkol 

74.281 

678,733 

50 

1,000 


Do. Do. 

Balhar (PBairohar) 

58,654 

443,612 


40 

500 


Do. Do. 
Bargujar, 
RSjpnt 
Mewat 

Barodah Fateh Khan .. 

16,074 

201,059 

1,059 

30 

*300 


Pan&in 

28,726 

195,680 

1 5 

50 


Khanzadah 0 
Khanzadah 

Barocla [BngarJ Meo .. 

1 

13,062 

153,045 

619 

1 

50 

1 300 


and Meo. 
Do. 

Bhudah Thai .. 

Bhiwai 

80,606 

14,918 

146,000 

122,088 

100,356 

1 

5 

5 

50 

50 

... 

Various 

Basfinah (=Baswa) 

20,789 

... 

5 

1 50 


Do. 

Bajhernh 

2,663 

104,890 

... 

10 

50 


KhauzSdah 

Balheri (Balhattah) 

6,565 

188,507 


30 

50Q 


and Meo. 
Bargujar 

Jaiaipur 

46,840 

893,599 

1 10,665 




Khanzadah 

Hasanpur Badohar 

20,353 

947,871 

3,020 

100 

300 


and Meo. 
Do. 

Hasanpur Kori, (Gori) 

47,740 

1,259,659 


' 120 

300 


Do. 

Hujipur, has a stone 
fort 

26,489 

456,779 

, 3.120 

{500 

1,000 


ChauhAn 

Deoli STijari 

83,188 

1,600,000 


|l50 

1,000 


Bargujar 

Dadekar 

27,051 

695,262 

1 7.312 

jl50 

1,000 

... 

Meo. 


‘ Mentioned in Elliot as in ancient times a well-known lawless plundering 
race, driven out of the Etawah tract by the Senghers and Chanhfins Accord- 
ing to Sherring (III, 90) they are an indigenous tribe converted to Islam, 
but retaining a good many Hindu customs; now an agricultural people 
divided into )2 clans, 
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Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 
ghal D. 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Blephantf 

Castes 

t 

Dhara 

12,338 

612,61.3 

5,015 

100 

508 


j Kliuiizadah 

Rath 

6,030 

229,741 

3,744 

10 

100 


and Meo. 
Meo. 

Sakhan 

18,790 

804,262 

100 

700 


Chauhaii 

Xhobari Rana 

2,208 

4,359,272 

96,919 

900 

5,000 

... 

Kliauzadah 

Khclohai 

58,276 

1,459,048 

14,088 

125 

1,000 


of Mewal, 
A'ma and 
Duar 
(obscure 
text) 

Meo 

Kol [=Gol] Dhoar 

33,956 

627,100 

30 

500 


RSjput 

Kiyarah 

307 

600,000 


100 

1,000 


Mind 

Xhirali 

26,748 

465,640 

23,150 

100 

500 

... 

Sayyid, Gu- 

Ghat Sudan (or Seon) 
has a fort 

16,494 

357,110 





jar 

Kohrana | =Gliosrana] 

3,565 

166,666 


300 

1,000 

... 

Mahat ( ?) 

Mandawar, has a brick 
fort 

100,322 

1,889,097 

5,608 

500 

1,000 


Chauhdn 

Maujpur 

44,140 

639,858 

12,022 

300 

500 

... 

Abbdsi 

Mubarakpur fMarakpurJ 

18,636 

514,193 

50 

300 

... 

Khdnzddah 

Alongoua [MangwarJ .. 

38,112 

475.260 


100 

700 

... 

Do. 

Mandauar 

17,800 

27,051 

• •• 

4 

20 

... 

Chauhaii 

Naugaon (Nougoug) .. 

23,771 

2,056,512 

34,296 

70 

500 

... 

Khdnzadah 

Nahargarh 

35,452 

604,194 

••• 

20 

200 

... 

Do. 

Hursoli 

11,800 

227,096 

... 

10 

100 

... 

Meo 

Harpur 

16,944 

686,605 

3,255 

20 

4,000 


jat 

Meo 

Harsana 

4,025 

208,281 

... 

40 

500 



Sarkdr of Tijarah. 

Containiug 18 Mahals. 740,001 Bighahs. Biswas. 
Revenue 17,7W,460 Dams. .Suyurghdl 70] ,763^. Cavalr}’ 
1,227. Infantry 9,650. 
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Sarkdr of Tijarah — (contd.) 



Bighas 

Biswas 

1 ’ 

1 Revenue I Suyur- 

B. Ighal D. 

.5* 

CQ 

► 

I* 

1 

1 

I 

(t> 

Castes 



1 

-- 

(3 


S- 


Uniru. Umri 

8,107 

307,037 

... 

10 

100 

... 

Thalhar, 

Meo 

Khanzadah, 

liisrn 

35,^03 

216,800 

5,354 

10 

200 







Meo 

Pur 

iHnanKwan, has a stone 

2,476 

540,645 

1,659 

10 

200 

... 

Thathar 

fort 

BhasOhr0, has stone 

75,148 

1,329,350 

34,312 

20 

300 

... 

Meo 

fort 

57.778 

1.416,715 

3,603,596 

26.471 

30 

400 


Do. 

Tijarah » han a fort 
Jhimrawat, has a stone 

131,960 

204,419 

500 

2,000 

... 

Do. 

fort on a hill 

,22,682-11 

496,2021 

31,2831 

50 

300 


Do. 

Klianpur 

1 9,893 

1 195,620 

• •• 

20 

150 


Do. 

Sakras 

12,106 

460.088 

50,411 

1 14 

150 


Do. 

vSanthfidari 

1 7,712-111 406,811 

287,470 

1200 


r*’ 

Do 

Firozpnr, situated on 



1 


i”* 


the skirt of a hill in 
which there is an 
ever-^wing fountain 





1 



with an image of 
Mahadeo set up*, n 





1 



Hindu Shrine 

64,150 

.3,042,642 

1,135,140 

69,044 

50 

1,000 

.‘.’j 

1)0 

Fatehnur Mnngartfi .. 
Kotlalii has a brick fort 

43,700 

12,955 

10 

200 


Do. 

on a hill on which 
there is a reservoir 4 
Hob in circumference 

71,265 

1,552,196 

7,017 j 

30 

700 

1 

... 

Khan/aduh, 

Ciujur 

Karherah, (Gliaserah, 



1 




Blliot) 

Rhora ka ThSnali. vSo 

9,785 

330,076 

... 1 

... , 

10 

200 

... 

Meo • 

in MSS., but Elliot 








Rliawa) 

7,946 

7,215-19 

168,719 


10 

250 ,... 
150 1 . 1 

1 1 

Dt>. 

Naginan [Noganwa] .. 

377257 

3,572 

100 

Do. 


Sarkdr of Narnol. 


Containing IG Mahals. 2,080,040 Bighas. Revenue 
60,046,703 Dams. Suyurghal 775,103 Dams. Castes 
various. Cavalry 7,520. Infantr}" 37,220. 





! 



! ^ 



Bighas 

Biswas 

i 

Revenue 

D. 

tr 

Cavalry 

c 

03 

1 

4; 

w 

Castes 

BSrh 

146,764 

1 

2,060,662 

,100 

1 

1,000 

j 

1 

• •• 

1 1 

1 

^ 1 

Chaulian, 
RSjpnt, 
Musalmfin, 
Khandfir. 
(Far. Ee. 
dSr). 
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Sarkdr of Namol — {contd.) 


m 


Jiabai, has a stone fort 
and a coppeniiine ; 
hills adjacent 
Barodah [Bahora] Kana 
Cliulkalianali .. 


Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 

ghaiD. 

Ja 

CO 

a 

Infantry 

Elephants | 

78,426 

m 


400 

3.000 


47,266 

592,995 


300 2.000 

... 

517,540 

7,744,027 

56,164 

200 

6,000 

... 


Jhojenn [Jhajlail, has a 
stone fort on the 
skirt of a hill 

Singhaiiah Udaipur, has 
a coppeniiine and 
mint lor copper coin- 
age 

Kuuodah, in the village 
of Zerpur in this Par- 
ganah, a large Hindu 
temple 


95,331 , 2,329,069 


2000 3,000 L.. 

I i 


11,881,620 
in money. 


3,351 


400' 1,000 


10,723 I 4,356,180 


01,577 


1000, 4/XX> 


Kotpulli, has a stone 
fort and in the village 
of Bhandharah is a 
copper mine in work- 
ing 


170,674 4,266,887 


29,425 


I 


700 


4,000 ... 


Kaiiori [?Kanti), has 3 
forts in three villages 
Khatidclu 


K.4iodaua [or Konodanaj 
Lapoti [sPaiaudil 
Villages at the foot of 
tlie mountain where 
is a copper mine. In 
that of Rflepore is a • 
copper mine and a I 
mint and the stream 
there is polluted by 
it •• •• 

NSmol, has a stone fort 
Narhar [’Nareral do. .. 


160,297 


2,721,126 
1,300,000 
in money. 


I 

18.493 I 808,109 
88,281 I 1,512,470 


1000 5,000 {... 
200 2,000 ... 


20 

16,000 I 100 


700 ... 
500 '... 

I 


I 


176,650 

214,218 

356,293 


274,350 ... 

5,913,228 549,161 
4,262,837 29,405 


lOOl 

600 

500 


2,000 
2000 L. 
2,000 '... 


I 



Castes 


Parihir. 
Chauhfin. 
Jat of tlie 
Sangwaii 
clan. 


Kiyani- 

Khani.*** 


Ton war, 
Parihar. 


Rajput, Mu- 
salman, 
Hulu. [jQtl 


Ton war Rxij- 
put, Gond. 

Toiiwar. 

Rajput, 

Kachliwa- 

hah. 

Jat. 

Chauhaii. 


Narbau. 

[ChanhanJ 

Ahir. 

Ki£m Khaiii, 
Afghan, 
Mfikar.(?) 


* Called Kaim Khuni by BUiot and Sherring. They are Chnuhans con- 
verted to Islam. Tlieif ancestors fought against Bftber in 1528. 
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Sarkar of SaJiar. 

Contaiiiing 7 Mahals. 763,474 Bighas. Revenue 
6,917,569 Dams. 6'uyurghdl 109,447 Dams. Castes various. 
Cavalry 266. Infantry 1,000. 


( 


1 

Suynrghal 

D. 

1 

1 



1 

Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue | 
D. 

Cavalry 


*§4 

Castes 

1 

Pahari 

108,422 

1,228,999 

26.045 

20 

700 


Meo. Thathar 

Bandhauli 

25.980 

441,840 

6.840 

10 

300 

... 

Jat &c. 

SahSr, has a fort 

385,895 

2.489.816 

1 21.678 

200 

7,000 


Bachhal, 




Gujar, Jat, 
Kachhwfi- 












hah. 

Kamah 

90,500 

505.724 

1,229 

10 

300 

• •• 

! Meo. Jat 








Ahir 

Koh Miijahid IQ. Klio] 

23,769 

170 365 

• •• 

4 

200 

• •• 

Meo, Jat, 

Kunherah 

50,816 

618.115 

17,515 



• •• 

1 Ahir, Jat, 








Meo 

Hodal 

78,500 

462.710 

33,140 

10 

200 

... 

Jat &c. 


THE SUBAH OF MaLWA. 

It is situated in the second climate. Its length from 
the extreme point of Garha {Mdndla) to Bdnswdrah is 245 
kos. Its breadth from Chanderi to Nandarhdr is 230 kos. 
To the east lies Bdndhun [Rewa] ; to the north Narwar; 
to the south Bagldnah; to the west Gujardt and Ajmer. 
There are mountains to the south. Its principal rivers are 
the Narbadah, the Siprd, the Kali Sind, the Betwa, and 
the Godi.* At every two or three kos clear and limpid 
streams are met on whose bank.s the willow grows wild, and 
the hyacinth and fragrant flowers of many hues, amid the 
abundant shade of trees. Lakes and green meads are fre- 
quent and stately palaces and fair country homes breathe 
tales of fairyland. The climate is so temperate that in 
winter there is little need of warm clothing, nor in summer 
of the cooling properties of saltpetre. The elevation of this 
province is somewhat above that of other areas of the 
country and every part of it is cultivable. Both harvests 


The Godt is a tributary of the Kannada. 
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are excellent, and especially wheat, poppy, sugarcane, 
raang(»s, melons and grapes. In Hasilpur the vine bears 
twice in the year, and betel leaves are of fine quality. Cloth 
of the best texture is here woven. High and low give opium 
to their children up to the age of three years. The ijeasants 
and even grain dealers are never without arms. IJjjain is a 
large city on the banks of the Sipra. It is regarded as a 
place of great sanctity and wonderful to relate, at times the 
river flows in waves of milk. The people prepare vessels 
and make use of it, and such an occurrence brings good 
fortune to the reigning monarch. 

In the 43rd year of the Divine Era when the writer of 
this work was proceeding to the Deccan by command of his 
Majesty, a week before his arrival at Ujjain, on the Ifith of 
the Divine month of Farwardin (March) four gharis of the 
night having elapsed, this flow occurred, and all condi- 
tions of people, Musalman and Hindu alike talked of it.* 

In the neighbourhood are 360 places of religious wor- 
ship for Brahmans and other Hindus. Close to this city is 
a place called Kaliyadah, an extremely agreeable residence 
where there is a reservoir continually overflowing yet ever 
full. Around it are some gracefxil summer dwellings, the 
monuments of a past age. 

Garhaf is a separate State, abounding with forests in 
which are numerous wild elephants. The cultivators pay 
the revenue in mohurs and elephants. Its produce is .suffi- 
cient to supply full}'- both Gujarat and the Deccan. 

Chanderi was one of the largest of ancient cities and 
possesses a stone fort. It contains 14,000 stone houses, 
384 markets, 360 spacious caravanserais and 12,OO0 
mosques. 

Tumun is a village on the river Betba (Betwa) in which 
mermen are seen. There is also a large temple in which 
if a drum is beaten, no sound is heard without. 

In the Sarkar of Bijagarh there are herds of wild 


* Another reading adopted by Gladwin is ''partook of it." Gladwin while 
rejecting this fable, suggests a sudden impregnation of the river with chalk. 

t It was the ancient capital of the Gond Dynasty of Garha Mfindla and 
its ruined keep known as the Madan Mahal still crowns the granite range 
along the foot of which the town stretches for about 2 mile^, /, G, 
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elephants. Mandu is a large city ; the circumference of its 
fort is 12 kos, and in it there is an octagonal tower. For 
some period it was the seat of government and statel}' 
edifices still recall their ancient lords. Here are the tombs 
of the Khilji Sultans. A remarkable fact is that in summer 
time water trickles from the domed roof of the mausoleum 
of Sultan Hoshang and the simpleminded have long re- 
garded it as a prodigy, but the more acute of understanding 
can satisfactorily account for it. Here the tamarind grows 
as large as a cocoanut and its kernel is extremely white. 

Learned Hindus assert that a stone is met with in this 
country which when touched by any malleable metal turns 
it into gold, and they call it Paras. They relate that before 
the time of Bikramajit, there reigned a just prince named 
Raja Jai Sing Deva who passed his life in deeds of bene- 
ficence. Such a stone was discovered in that age, and be- 
came the source of vast wealth. The sickle of a straw cutter 
by its action was changed into gold. The man, not under- 
standing the cause, thought that some damage had occurred 
to it. He took it to a blacksmith by name Mandan to have 
it remedied, who divining its properties, took possession of 
it, and amassing immense wealth, garnered a store of 
delights. But his natural beneficence suggested to him that 
such a priceless treasure was more fitted for the ’reigning 
prince, and going to court he presented it. The Raja made 
it the occasion of many good deeds, and bj’ means of the 
riches he acquired, completed this fort in twelve j’ears, and 
at the request of the blacksmith, the greater number of the 
stones with which it was built, were shaped like an anvil. 
One day he had a festival on the banks of the Narbadah, 
and promised to bestow a comsiderable fortune on his Br5h- 
man priest. As he had somewhat withdrawn his heart from 
worldly goods, he presented him with this stone. The 
Brahman from ignorance and meanness of soul, became 
indignant and threw the precious treasure into the river to 
his subsequent and eternal regret. Its depth there pre- 
vented his recovering it, and to this day that part of the 
river has never been fathomed. 

Dhar is a town which was the capital of Raja Bhoja 
and many ancient princes. The vine here bears twice in 
the year when the sun first enters Pisces (February) and 
Leo (July), but the former of these two vintages is 
the sweeter. 
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In the Sarkar of Handiah are numerous wild elephants. 

In Nandwrbar good grapes and melons are obtainable. 

This Subah contains 12 Sarkars, subdivided into 301 
Parganahs. The measured land is 42 lakhs, 66,221 Bighas, 
6 Biswas. The gross revenue is 24 krors, 6 lakhs, 95,052 
Dams. (Rs. 6,017,376,-4-15). Of this 11 lakhs, 50,433 
Dams (Ks. 28,760-13) are Suyurghdl. The Provincial 
force consists of 29,668 Cavalry, 470,361 Infantry and 90 
Elephants. 


Sarkar of Ujjain. 

Containing 10 Mahals. 925,622 Bighas. Revenue 
43,827,960 Dams in money. Suyurghdl, 281,816 Dams. 
Castes various. Cavalry 3,260. Infantry 11,170. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

1 

1 

1 

0) 

1 

s* 

Castes 




0 

CO 

<3 

0 

m 


Ujjain with suburban 




■ 




district, has fort of 
stone below and of 
brick above 

289,560 

1,888.085 

55,823 

760 

2,000 

«•. 

Ujjainia, 

Rathor 

Rajput, 

Unhel 

66,841 

2.801,972 

20,985 

130 

500 









Ujjainia, 

Dhakarah 

BadhnSwar has a stone 








fort 

60.096 

8,056 195 

1,095 

500 

3,000 


RSlhor, &c. 

Pfinbihfir 

86 567 

1,937 696 

29,400 

100 

500 


Ujjainia 

Dip§lpur 

95.706 

6.000,000 


500 

1.000 

... 

Rajput, 
Ujjainia 
Rajput Meh- 

Ratlfim 

94,466 

4,421,540 

21,548 

500 

1.000 







tar, Soriah 

Sfinwer 

46,694 

2.418,375 

133,156 

150 

* 800 


Rajput, 







Magwar 

Kampil has a fort part- 
ly stone, partly brick 

59802 

2,907.817 

2.651,044 

2,844 

150 

400 


Rajput 

Khfichrod 

66,626 

••• 

60 

1,200 


Rajput, 

Deora 

1 [Chauhan], 









Dharar or 
Dhur (?) 

Kolfii has a bride fort 








on the banks of the 
Chatnbal [?Naul&na] 

126,264 

8,851,886 

1 

18.016 

400 

1,200 

... 

Bais, jadon, 
(Yadn) 


27 
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Sarkar of Raisin. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Id 

■tf. 

a 

CO 

Cavalry | 

Infantry 

Elephants I 

Caatee 

Asapnri &c. 6 Mahals .. 

3,238 


173,064 


945 


Rfijpnt 

Bhilsah 

40 816 




■K»nn« 

... 

Bhori (?Bamari) 

5,970 



... 

100 



Bhojpur 

Bfilabahat 

4,097 

220,592 


115 

1,000 

... 



215,122 

... 

265 

600 


Rajput 

Thanah Mir Klian 

••• 

735,315 


200 

500 

• •• 

Jajoi (Kliajuri ?) 

• a. 

216,122 


15 

100 

... 


Jliatanawi 

3,404 

184,750 


10 

150 

,,, 


Jaloda 

250 

13290 


2 

5 

... 


Khiljipur 

775 



2 

150 



Dhamoni (-Dharoli) .. 

13,007 

788,389 

••• 

5 

mwm 


Rajpnt 

Digwar 

4,932 

292,313 


75 

520 


Dilod 

1,974 

144,000 


. 35 

100 



Diwatia [Pur Dhania] 

• •• 


... 

20 

170 



Raisin, with suburb, 
district has a stone 
fort on a hill, one of 
the famous fortresses 
of Hindustan 

17,497 

934,739 

1 

1 

1 

1 

80 

425 


Rajput, 

Solankhi 

Siwani 

10,975 

6R0 828 

• •• 

80 

945 



Sarsiah ( ? Bersia) 

5,557 

279,346 


70 

600 

... 


Shabpur 

1,673 


• •• 

5 




Khimlasah 

11,720 

645,665 

• •• 

40 

100 

... 

Rajpnt 

KherS .. 

10.534 

560,037 


30 


... 

Kesorah 

8 375 

473267 

• •• 

40 


*•« 


Kham-Rhera .. 

7,102 

378 460 

• •• 

50 




Kargarh 

6,907 

365 707 

• •• 

70 


... 


Korai .. 

145,566 

»«• 

50 


... 


Laharpur 


32,267 

• •• 

30 

100 

... 


Mahsamand (Dhamand) 

814 

48,024 

... 

50 

■a 

1 

1 


Sarkar of Garha.* 


Containing 67 Mahals. Revenue 10,077,080 Dams. 
Castes Gond. Cavaln' 5,495, Infantry 254,500. 


• 

Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Snyurghal 

D. 

Cavalry I 

Infantry 

Elephants I 

Castes 

Amodgarh has a brick 
fort on a hill 


239,000 





Go&d 

Bftri end Bangar, 2 
mahals 

... j 

485,000 

... 

5 

200 

... 

Do. 


* Clearly printed in the Persian text as Garha, but misread by Jarrett aa 
Kanaui, tj. §.] 
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Sarkar of Garha-^ontd. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

1 

2? . 


t 

cd 

i 

■a 

Castes 





15 




Bhutgfion 

B5rh, S&na and JhamS- 


400,025 

... 

' 50 

1,000 

... 

Gond 

bar, 3 mahals 

Biawar and Nejli, 2 

•• 

385,000 

... 

200 

4,000 

... 

Do 

mahals 


300,000 





Do 

Bakhrah 

Banakar, Amrel, 2 ma- 

• •• 

238,000 

... 

100 

1 

10,000 

... 

Do 

hals, has a stone fort 


140 000 



150 

10,000 


Do. 

Bahai .. 

Bairagarh has a strong 

• •• 

[ 82,000 

... 

100 

10.000 

... 

Do. 

fort .. 

Chandpur, Chanderi, 2 


45,000 

... 

15 

200 

... 

Do. 

mahals 

Jetgarh, Bhaldewi and 
suburb, district, 3 

... 

39,000 

... 

5 



Do. 

mahals 


12 000 


1400 

30 000 



Do. 

Jethfi (v. Chetia) 

... 

12,000 

... 

'lOO 

1,000 

... 

Gond Brfih- 
man 

Damodah 

Dhameri ( = Dhamari) 
and Dliamer§, 2 

••• 

1.355,000 

... 

10 

500 


Gond 

mahals 

• 1 

49 000 


10 

200 

• • • 

Do. 

DeogSun 

Deoh&r, llurbhat, 2 

1 

25,000 

! ... 

1 20 

1,000 1 

1 

Do. 

mahals 


18,000 


I 20 

1,000 


Do. 

Darkarah 

Rataupur and Parhar, 2 

•• 

18,000 

... 

1 

1 

200 

... 

Do. 

mahals 


1 613,000 


10 


... 

Do. 

Rangarh 

RSngarh and Sarangpur 
( ? Singarpur) 

••• 

400,000 


1200 

1 

1 

1 

lojbbo 

... 

Do. 

2 mahals 

... 

1,055 000 

••• 

1 

200 

... 

Do. 

RasuliyS 


12.000 

••• 

'200 

5,000 

... 

Do. 

Sitalpnr 

Shahpur, ChaurSgaxh, 2 
mahals, has a strong 

::: 

1 

1 

\ 

75,000 



1 

1 


Gond men- 
tioned un- 
der Garha 

fort 

Garha with suburb, dis- 


350,000 

1 

100 

1,000 

... 

Gond 

trict has a strong fort 


1,857,000 1 

••• 

500 

8,000 

... 

Do. 

Eedfirpur &c. 12 mahals 
KbatoJah 

I/Anji, Karolah, Dunga- 

• • 

121,000 1 


500 

50000 


Do. 


1,626,000 


500 

10,000 

... 

Do. 

1 

rolah, 3 mahals 

• •• 

1,000,000 


200 

20,000 

... 

Do. 

MandlS 

Harariya( Deogarh, 2 
mahals, has a wooden 


852,000, 


100 

1,000 


Do. 

i 

fort on a hill 


900,000, 

• •a 1 

1500 

50,000| 

... 

Do. 
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Sarkat of Chanderi. 

Containing 61 Mahals. 554,277 Bighas. 17 Biswas. 
Revenue 31,037,783 Dams. Suyurghdl 26,931 Dam. 
Castes various. Cavalrj’’ 5,970. Infantry 66,085. 
Elephants 90. 



Bighas 

dliswas 

Revenue 

D. 

s 
^ • 


1 

1 

Castes 



• 

S 


1 



Udaipur has a stone 




j 



Bagri, Bak- 

fort .. 

35,995 

832,086 



10.400 

... 




2000^ 



kal 

Aron 

... 

216,000 

• •• 

10| 

40 

... 

KhSti 

Kran .. 

1,759 

1,759 

1 

10 

100 


Dangi 



1 



(Bundelas) 

Mwa 

Bhora&a has a stone 

2,315 

80,000 

1 

15 

50 

$99 

Ahir &c. 

Brihman 

fort on the Betwa .. 

6,783 

755,000 


40 

150 

99 9 

Bandar jhal3, 

2,750 

720,000 

••• 

25 

600 1 

... 

BrShmac. 

B^a &c. 5 mahals. 







Jat, Bftgn 

Bach of the 5 Par* 
ganahs has a fort of 
which 4 are stone and 
that of MSI (?) brick 

12,074 

635,500 


500 

1 

6,000 

1 

1 

Bundela, 

KSyath 

BadarwSs and Ahak, 2 







mahals 

Bajhar ( ? Pacliar) has a 

4,951 

304,800 

1 

... 

1 

10 

170 

••• 

Ahir 

brick fort and a lar^e 
tank and small hill 
are adjacent 

2,600 

174,000 


20 

300 


BrShman 

Bell [=Bijli1 .. 

Til Baroda [Barwa Sa- 

1,253 

70 000 

... 

10 

170 

999 

Ahir 

^gar] 

Tumnn, on the Betwa : 

18,619 

1,090,000 

... 

60 

3.000 


Mnsalmdn 

the residents there 
say that mermen in- 
habit the river. There 
is also a temple 
Thatabariy&r ( ? Mano* 

6,704 

i 

312,504 

I 

15 

120 

• •• 

Brfihman 

bar ThSna) .. 
ThanwSra, Lalatpur 

403-17 

22,500 


5 

10 

999 


&c. 3 niahalSf has a 
stone fort .. 

10,977 

619,997 

• 1 

1 

2.000 

• • * 
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Sarkar of Chanderi — Contd. 


[ 

Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

1 
if . 

f 

Cavalry | 

Infantry | 

1 

i 

i 

Castes 

Chanderi* with subur- 
ban district, 2 ma- 
hals, has a stone fort 

23,021 

1 

1,186,388 


95 

1,350 

^ 1 

Ahir 

Jhajhon, Deohari the 
smaller; 2 mahah .. 

6,468 

387,480 

1 

80 

900 

... 

Chanhan &c. 

JorsingSr &c. 5 tnahals 

9,S68 

448^000 

... 

30 

100 

• ■ • 

MSkhSti 

Chirgaon has a fort .. 

5,096 

200,000 

... 

15 

1.50 

... 

KhSti 

JoasaJh 

2^550 

144,000 


15 

40 

... 

Rajput, 

Ehfiti 

Deohari, the greater, 







on the river Sindh .. 

16,466 

857,998 


65 

200 

... 

Do. 

Dub Jakar has a stone 1 





Khichi 

fort .. 

1 8,875 

580 500 


500 

5 000 


Daurahal &c. 4 mahals 

2,600 

147,282 

... 

310 

5,000 

... 

Various 

Ranod has a stone fort 






and near it a large 
reservoir which is a 








Hindu shrine 

5.833 

364,000 


15 

60 

. 

Baqqil 

Rodahi &c. 5 mahals, 
has a stone for above 





the bandar where 
there is also a large 
temple 

1 

1 3,652 

206.000 

• •• 

20 

700 


lUjput, 

Gond 

RSgah ( ? Raghogarh) 

1,48^ 





1 

has a stone fort 

84,000 

• •• 

50 

150 

... 

Rajput, Us 
Earor 

Baron j, white muslin of 


) 

1 





the kind called Mah- 
mud! is here manu- 







Rawflthansi 
karer (?) 
Dandar ( ?) 

factured 

186,427 

11,065,765 

26,931 

100 

2,500 

... 

Sahjan &c. 3 mahals .. 

70,221 

3,976,700 

... 

150 

20,000 

... 

Shadora near this town 





MakhSti 

is a small hill 

5,840 

334 290 

... 

60 

1.000 

... 

Gnn& has a brick fort 

18,615 

1,092.062 

... 

15 

250 

••• 

Khichi &c. 

Garanjiyatr has a stone 
fort on the Betwa .. 

8,837 

468,000 


30 

200 

... 

Dingi 

Br&hman 

Eoroi (sEorwai) on 

252,000 

... 

25 

150 

... 

the Betwa 

Efingrah has a stone 

4,196 

239,990 


35 

100 

... 

Musalman 

fort on the Sind 
KSdrola has a stone fort | 

4,670 
2,970 1 

168,000| 


20 

400 

...J 

Dingi 


* Emendations suggested by J. S.— Deobari (»Dehri), Eangra (sEanjit), 
Eadrala (sEadwana), Ecjan (siEanjia), Bandar jhala (sBandr&ila)» B&ah 
(sBarfigfion), Thanw^ra (sTahrauli), Jbfijhon (^jaklon), Jofisa (s^nrfira), 
Ealakot (fsUlapahar), lyaroala (el/adnanra), R§gah (may also be Raksa)— 
all found in the Survey of India maps. 
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Sarkar of Chandeti — Contd. 


1 

1 Bighas 

1 Biswas j 

1 1 
! 

! 

Revenue i Sayur- 
D. IghalD. 

i 

3 

1 

M 

Elephants | 

Csstee 

Kolakot, has a stone 
fort on a hill 

1 

2 771 

156 459] 


150 

1.500 


Gujar. 

Kojan, on the Betwa .. 

1^224 

69,152 

• •• 

10 

20 


lyaroalah, on the Betwa 

3,140 



10 

20 

... 

BakkSl. 

Mungaoli, has a brick 
fort 

29.756 

168.000 1 
1.440,000 


70 

700 


K5yath. 

Mianah, 3 kos from it 
is a high hill 

12,196 

668,600 

1 

60 

3,000 


Rajput 

Mahadpur 

661 

i 

144,000 

! 

... 

140 

... 

Khatri. 

Khatri. 


Sarkdr of Sdrangpur. 

Containing 24 Mahals. 706,202 Bighas. Revenue 
82,994,880 Dams. SuyurghaJ 824,461 Dams. Castes 
various. Cavalry 3,125. Infantry 21,710. 



Bighas 

Bis-was 

Revenue 

I>. 

Sayur- 
glial 1) 

S 

9 

cr 

n 

C6 

Castes 




> 

ca 

U 

S 

s 


Ashtcih 

48,502 

800,790 

790 

230 

1,500 


Chauhan, 





Dodhi, 

(Dodhia). 




.\kbarpuT 

80,094 

170.610 


45 

150 

■ ■■ 

Various. 

Agt* 

7,852 

472,362 


100 

2,000 


Chauhan. 

Bajilpnr produces the 
finest quality of betel 




0 

leaf 

11,590 

647,544 


140 


... 

Khicht. 

Paplun 

11,180 

610,544 


160 


... 

Rathor. 

Bhorfisah 

4,147 

259,777 


30 


... 

1 Various. 

Bajor ( ? rachf»r) 

1,100 

65,820 

... 

10 



Do. 

Banian 

721 

40 841 

... 

26 


• •• 

1 Do. 

Beawar 

2,505 

156,740 


60 


... 

Kayath. 

Talain 

48,056 

1,800,700 

27i&6 

150 


... 

Cfaauhftn. 

Rhiljipur 

113 

6,027 

100 


• •• 

Various. 

Zirapur 

6,047 

877352 


40 



Various. 

Saraligpur, witli suburb. 





nil. 

district 2 malials, has 







1 

a brick fort 

21,800 

1,294321 

47359 

120 


••• 

;CluEiihaii. 

8«Mr BftbB Hlji 

20,263 

1,093,049 

... 

150 

1.000 

... 

Uiandel. 





BIJAGARH MAHALS 

Sarkar of Sarangpur — Contd 





Biglia«« 

Biswas 

Revenue 

I). 

Sayur- 
ghal D. 

I 

’£ 

§ 

V9 

a 

1 

Castes 





3 

E 


Sandursi 

9,443 

434,889 


105 

2,000 


Chauhatt. 

Sosner 

121 

54,876 

... 

25 

300 


Various. 

Shujaapur 

133,433 

8,017 124 

238,212 

500 

3000 


Chauhau. 

Karhali (Karapli) 

17,179 

7,447,906 

80,506 

500 

2,000 

!!* 

1 Do. 

Kaynth 

33.938 

1,193 396 

10,368 

110 

700 


1 Do. 

Kanliar (Khalar) 

26,045 

1.097,047 

15,318 

... 

... 


1 

Karhari 

288 

17,252 

... 

25 

200 


1 Various 

Muliainmadpnr 

47,704 

1,981,182 

1 

170 

1 

1,000 

1 

!••• 

1 

\lji\ali, 
Dliarar, 
Ralhor, 
Dudtiia. (’) 

Naugani 

69,472 

2,755,438 

4,882 

I 2 OO 

1 

1,500 

... 

Chnuhan. 


Sarkar of Bijdgarh.f 


Containing 29 Mahals. 283,278 Bighas, 33 Biswas. 
Revenue 12,249,121 Da»M5. Castes various. Cavalry 1,773. 
Infantry 19480. 





Savur- 

1 

i' 

4.* 

§ 

i2 



Bighas 

Bighas 

Revenue 

D. 

jglial D. 

1 2 

1 

Castes 



1 

l<3 

3 

S 

K 


Anjari (a=Ainjad), situ- 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



ated near the Nar- 
bada 

13,713 

1,707,093 

1 



■ 

Bhil, includ- 



1 

1 


1 

1 

ed in seo- 
ranali. 


Uii, Sanawads, here a 




1 

1 

1 


temple to Mahadeo 

5,321 

290,348 

... 1 

300 

1.000 

M 

Sohar, Raj- 

• 



1 

1 

m 

put. 

Amlata, here a lake 


1 

1 


1 

1 


called by the Hindus 
Saman ( ? Biniaii) 

4,919 

1 

226,677 1 

1 

i 

1 1 
1 

1 

Rajput, So 


1 

1 


1 


har, includ- 
ed in Balak- 

1 



1 

1 1 


' 1 

1 

watah. 

Bamangaon 

15,679 

781,014 

I 1 

5 

100 

1 

Bersiya 


^ 1 



! 

BrShman. 

Balakwara, famous for 



1 





fine sweet musk me- 
lons .. 

9,268 

1 407,014 

1 

1 

500 

1,000 


Sohar, 



1 



Rajput. 

Barodara 

5,452 

869,898 

• •• 1 

1 

5 

50 

... 

BrShman. 


t South of the Narmada and south of Mandaleshwar, 
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Sarkar of Bijdgarh — Contd. 



BikhaagSon, has a 
atone fort; here good 
horses are procur- 
able 

Balkhar, near the Nar- 
bada ; adjacent are 
small hills 


Bfisniyah 

Badriya (?Beria) 

Bangel^h, forest adja- 
cent where elephants 
are hunted .. 

Biror (=Barur) 

Tikri, on the Kodi ; 
here a large temple 
to Mahfideo, and a 
small hill 


Jal&iabad, with suburb, 
district has a stone 
fort 

Chamfiri, has a stoue 
fort 

Deola Khatii (Dival) .. 


Deolu Narliar ( ?Dhaoda) 

Seorfinah, near the Nar- 
badah, and a large 
temple there 

SindhawS, good hunt- 
ing ground for ele- 
phants 

8ilw&rah, has a brick 
fort 

Sfingori (eSangvi) 

Kasrfiod, on the Nar- 
badah» has a large 
tank and a small hill 


12.580 

5«584 

9,870-13 

8,839 

2.185 

7,477 

14,771 

9285 

17,916 

6,430 

8,286 

13,074 

9,974 

9,628 

4.607 

20,490 


Revenue 

D. 


223,816 

223,615 

85,000 

84,293 

52,939 

891,333 

645.245 

414,268 

543,994 

892,080 

98,569 

6274107 

853,819 

^,544 

170,210 

1,150,569 




50 1 215 


included 
in Balak- 
warah 
50 

50 


5 800 

5 500 


included 
in Seo- 
ranah 


34 1.470 
100 500 


3 500 


300 2,025 


24 650 

350 9,000 
5 250 


under 

Balak- 

w3rah. 


•3 Castes 

A 


RSjput, So- 
har. 


R&jpnt. 


As above 
mentioned. 
Rajput, So- 
har. 


Bhil. 

Do. 


RIjput, Bhil, 
&c. 


Bhil, Bahai. 

RSjput, So- 
har. 

RSjput, So- 
har, includ- 
ed in Balak- 
warah. 

Bhil. 


Bhil, &c. 


Roll. 

Bhil. 

Nahal, Kar- 
hah. 


Sohar. 
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Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

SayuT- 

ghaiD. 

Cavalry I 

Infantry 

n 

1 

1 

Castes 

Khargon, has a fort, 
Slone below, brick 
above 

14,526 

758,194 


50 

500 


Rajput, So- 

Kanapur .. ‘ .. 

6,358 

126,846 


1 

un< 

der Bal 

ak- 

har, Kana- 
rah 

(Khatri ?) 
Do. do. 

Khudgion 

2,738 

85,082 


5 

wai ah. 
20 


Rajput, 

1 

Lalirpur, commonly 

Muhammadpur 

6,792 

205,743 


5 

400 


Kanari. 

Rajput, 

I/iwarikoh 

2.476 

50,000 


5 

300 


Kahiri. 

Bhil. 

Mandawara, here a 
large temple 

Mahoi (Mohipur), near 
the Narbada .. 

15,048 

8,318 

777,881 

395,206 

4,187 

£ 

6 

nnder 

Morana 

1 

50 

ih 

• •f 

Do. 

Bhil, &c. 

Morana (Mardana) has 
a stone fort 

9,211 

355.902 


5 

70 

• •• 

Rajput, So- 

N^wari (Newali), has a 
stone fort 

9,779 

408,164 





har. 

Bhil. 

Nangalkadi 

9,057 

370.208 

... 

5 


... 

Bahai. 


Sark at of Mando. 

Containing 16 Mahals. 229,969 Bighas, 15 Biswas. 
Revenue 13,788,994 Dams. SuyurghSl 127,732 Dams. 
Castes various. Cavalry 1,180. Infantry 2,526. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Sayur- 
ghal D. 

<3 

f 

Elephants | 

Castes 

Amjhera 


303,400 

8,806 

m 

... 



Barodah 

27.S'^10 


8,986 



••• 


Betman 


656,556 


la 


... 


ChoU Mahesar 

18,188 

968,870 

10,600 

70 


••• 


Hasilpur, the vine here 
bears twice a ycar» 
and fine cloth of the 
kind AnULn and KhS- 
sah are mannfactured 
Dhlr, anciently a large 
dty 

4.80S-19 

S8,aoo 

810,000 

8,079,800 

86,864 

40 

120 

65 

160 




28 
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Sarkdr of Mando -^ontd. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Sayur- 
ghal D. 

Cavalry | 

1 

a 

1 

1* 

» 

Castes 

Bikht3n 

17,643 

958,986 


70 

200 



Dharmagaoii 

3.018-11 

916,442 


... 

... 



Sfigor 

12,607-14 

683,084 

••• 

50 

150 



Sanasi 

70,670 

3,097,190 ! 


800 

600 



Rotra 


2,393,871 

385 

165 

300 



Mando, with suburb, 
district, 2 nialials 

540-17 

48,398 


10 

50 



Manawara 

2,048-10 

102,164 

••• 

20 

50 

• •• 


Kalchah 

9,949-7 

545,952 

34,105 

70 

200 

• •• 


Nawali 

224,608 

... 

45 

100 




Sarkdr of Handiah. 


Containing} 23 Mahals. Land under special crops 20 
Mahals. 89,573-18 Bighas, 18 Biswas. Amount of revenue 
in cash from crops charged at special rates and from land 
pajdng the general bigah rate. 11,610,969 Dams. Suyur- 
ghdl 157,054 Dams. Castes various. Cavalry 1,296. 
Infantry 5,921. ^ 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Savur- 
ghai D. 

Cavalry | 

Infantry 

Elephants | 

Castes 

Unchod 

59,495 

2,037,877 

10,825 


500 



A.ngalgaon 

Amondah 

414 

422,947 

... 


200 



392 

21 834 


7 

20 



Bijnola 

606 

44,418 

... 

25 

100 



PunSsa 

873 

25,251 


10 

100 



Balahri ( ? Bhilaklieri) 


825 

• •• 

... 

15 



Chaklioda 

2,319 

158376 

13,324 

20 

80 



Champaner 

317 

20.350 

««• 

Ml 

100 



Bewas 

188,249 

6,718,000 

42 837 

875 

2,000 



RSjord 

383 

25,641 

... 

7 

20 



SatwSs 

971 

89,080 

7,504 

45 

150 



Samami [ ? Timumil .. 

775 

52,115 

5 

40 



SiySnigarh 

160 

20 494 


111 

550 



Beoni 


230 



500 



Khandohd Islampur 

22,6.^ 

1,298,581 

6!400 


600 



Mundi 

867 

• 19,443 

7 

20 



Mardanpnr 


450 

... 

El 

500 



Nimawar 

1837 

946467 

... 

S5 

100 



Naugfion 

1,187 

79,264 

... 

El 

120 



Niman (sNimanpur) .. 

1,160 

75,152 


14 

66 

• •• 


HSndah (sHarda) 
Hafidia^ with suburb, 
district, has a stone 
fort on the Narbada 

2,954 

146,044 

i 

1 

SO 

100 



on a level plain 

5,164-18 

850,081 ^ 

76,160 

m 

150 
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Sarkdr of Nandurbar. 

Containing 7 Mahals. 2,059,604 Bighas. Revenue 
60,162,250 Dams. Suyurghal 198,478 Dams. Castes 
various. Cavalry 500. Infantry 6,000. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Sa5'ur- 
ghal D. 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Elephants L 

Castes 

Bhamber (Bhamer) 

212,830 

995,993 

69,244.355 






Siiltanpur 

28,119,749 159,744 





Khaer (or Jahur?) 
Nandurbar, witli sub. 

868 

53,310 

... 

... 

... 

... 


district 

203,007 

15.253 

14.252,191 

38,784 

... 

... 

... 


Net 

722,760 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Naraorhi 

J 

1,645 

89,585 

... 

... 

... 

•• 



Sarkdr of Mandesor. 


Containing 17 Mahals. Revenue 6,861,396 Dams. 
Suyurghal 23,^7 Dams. Castes various. Cavalry 1,194. 
Infantry 4,280. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Sajmr- 
ghal D. 

avalry j 

1 

CO 

■4^ 

9 

Castes 









Ringnod 


716 355 


m 

250 


Sisodia. 

Ujenwfis 


170 953 

... 

60 


... 

Aliir, Gond. 

Basid 

— 


... 

mm 


... 

Si>odia. 

Budha 


256,062 

... 

65 

KTITM 


Rfljput, 







Dodia. 

(Bodhia.) 


Tharod 



• •• 

74 

250 


Ahir. 

Barfindah 



• •• 

50 

200 


Ahir, Gond. 

Baraltah 

... 


727 

30 

100 


ChauhSn. 

Bhathpnr ( ? Bhanpur) 

... 


• •• 

16 

250 


Rajput. 







Doaio. 

Tai 

... 



160 

250 


Do. do. 

Titrod 



• •• 

80 

220 


Do. do. 

Jamlfiwara 

• 

019,759 

••• 

80 

200 


Si 4odi5. 

oukhera 


46 090 

• •• 





Ghiyaspur 


138 890 


60 

800 


Gond, Ahir. 

Qiyampnr 

... 

175,850 

• •• 

no 

300 

... 

DeorS. 

Kotri . 

Mandesor, with suburb. 

•• 

803 

1 

50 

m 

I 


distridi, mahaM .. 

... 


1 28,680 

H 

400 

400 

1 

Rfijptit. 
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Sarkar of Gagron, 

Containing 12 Mahals. 63,529 Bighas. Revenue 
4,635,794 Dams. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

‘Saynr- 
ghSl D. 

Cavalry | 

1 

1 

1 

Castes 

UrmSll 








Akbarpnr 


in money. 
62,500 






Panch Pahar .. 

21.8^ 

1.573,560 



... 



Chechat 


222.640 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 


Khairab&d 

17,186 


• •• 

• a* 


... 


Raepur 

9.716 

28,780 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 


Sonel 

9,638 

281,909 

... 


• • • 

... 


Sendar (=Sandhara) .. 

695 

81.929 

... 


; 

... 


Ghati .. .. j 

••• 

600.046 

• •• 


■ ■ . 

.M 


Gagron, witli suburb, 
district, has a stone 
fort 

1 

1 

1 ... 

19.781 



ee* 



Nimthor 

4«45 

in money. 
608,834 

... 

... 


... 



Sarkar of Kotri Parawa. 

Containing 10 Mahals. 190,039 Bighas. Revenue 
8,031,920 Dams. Castes various. Cavalry 2,245. Infantry 
6,600. 



' 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Saynr- 
gUl D. 

1 

d 

Infantry 

1 

t 

n 

Castes 

Mot {tnissp. Asop) .. 

42220 

1,788 927 

250 





Ajigarh 

4,558 

855612 

850 

rr*!! 


... 

Rajut, 

Awar 

9204 

582,056 


80 

300 

• •• 

Dcora. 

Barod 

20,224 

923,667 

• •• 

160 

400 

.. 

Rajput, 

Dagdttdhalia 

18 881 

458,144 

• •• 

126 

400 


Sondhia. 

Do. do. 

Soyat .. 

18881 

698,585 

ssa 

240 

500 

... 

Do. Deora. 

Kotn ParAwa, 2 mahals 

46,046 

1,856,566 

st« 

770 

1.800 


Kayath. 

srifh suburb, dist. .. 

Gangrar 

200,615 

itOee^ 

sae 

200 

700 


Rajput, 

Ghosi (?Qadgnchi) .. 

2,897 

116,8801 

••• 

60 

i 

200 

#•» 

Sindha. 

Sondhia. 
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Princes of Mdlwa. 

I. 

Five Rajahs of this dynasty reigned in succession, 

387 years, 7 months, 3 days. 

(Dates from Prinsep.) 

Ys. Ms. Ds. 

B. C. 840. Dhanji, (Dhananjaya, a name of 
Arjun, about 785 before 
Vikramaditya), ... ... 100 0 0 

„ 760. Jit Chandra, ‘ 86 7 3 

,, 670. Salivahana, ... ... 1 0 Q 

,, 680. Nirvahana, ... ... 100 0 0 

,, 680. Putraj, (Putra Rajas of Vansava- 

lis without issue), ... ... 100 2 0 


II. 

Eighteen princes of the Ponwar caste reigned 
1,062 years, 11 months, 17 days. 

B. C. 400. Aditya Panwar, (elected by 
nobles. fCo-tempt Sapor, A. D. 

191. Wilford. ... ... 86 7 3 

,, 390. Brahmaraj, (reigned in Vidar- 

bhanagar), ... ... 30 7 3 

,, 360. Atibrahma, (at Ujain, defeated in 

the north), ... ... 90 0 0 

,, 271. Sadhroshana, (Sadasva Sena. 

Vasudeva of Wilford, Ba.sdeo of 
Ferishta, A. D. 390, father-in- 
law of Bahram Gor. revived 

Kanauj dynasty), ... ... 80 0 0 

,, 191. Hemarth, (Heymert, Harsha Me- 

gha, killed in- battle), ... 100 0 0 

,, 31. Gandharb,* (Gardabharupa, Bah- 

ramgor of Wilford), ... 35 0 0 

B. C. 66. Bikramjit, (Vikramaditya. Tuar 

caste, 3rd of Wilford), ... 100 2 3 

•Under power of a curse, in consequences of a crime, he wa.s changed 
iatP tfn asB tesominff his human form only at night. Heiw 1 , notwith* 
Btundiiig, gave him ms daughter in marriage and she gave birth to VilcFain* 
aditya. 



Am-I-ACIASI 


A.D. 44. 


„ 186. 
215. 

M 216. 


302. 

402. 

409. 

410. 
470. 


11 


483. 


ft 


683. 


Ys. Ms. Ds. 

Chandrasen of the same race 

(possessed himself of all Hin- 
dustan), ... ... ... 86 3 2 

Kharagsen, (Surya Sena, w. 676), 85 0 0 
Chitarkot, ... ... ... 10 0 

Kanaksen, (conquered Saurashtra 
[Smat and Gujerat] founder of 
the Mewar family, ancestry 
traced by Jain Chronicles con- 
sulted by Tod, to Sumitra, 56th 


from Rama), 

86 

0 

0 

Chandrapal of the same race, 

100 

0 

0 

Mahendrapal, 

7 

0 

0 

Karamchand of the same race, . . . 

1 

0 

1 

Bijainand, (Vijyananda), 

60 

0 

0 

Munja, (killed in the Deccan, 





reigned A. D. 993, according 
to Tod). 

Bhoja, (by Tod 667 A. D. The 
other two Rajas . Bhoja, Tod 
fixes in 665 [from Jain MSS.J 
and 1035, the father Udayati. 

Kalidas flourished), ... 100 0 0 

Jayachand, (put aside in favour 

of the following), ... ... 10 0 2 


III. 

Eleven princes of the Tonwar, (Tuar) caste 
reigned 142 years, 3 days. 


A. D. 693. 

Jitpap, 

... 

6 

0 

0 

., 698. 

Rana Raju, 

• • • 

6 

0 

0 

., 603. 

Rana Baju, 

• • • 

1 

0 

3 

„ 604. 

Rana Jaj Jalu, var, 

U. T.), 

and 

• « • 

20 

0 

0 

A. D. 620. 

Rana Chandra, 

• • • 

30 

0 

0 

„ 664. 

Rana Bahadur, 

• • • 

6 

0 

0 

„ 669. 

Rae Bakhmal, (Bakhtmal), 

• • • 

6 

0 

0 

,. 664. 

Rae Sukanpal, 

• • • 

6 

0 

0 

„ 669. 

Rae Kiratpal, 

• • • 

5 

0 

0 

M 674. 

Rae Anangpal, (rebuilt 
peopled Delhi 791, Tod.), 

and 

60 

0 

0 

„ m 

"Kunwarj^, 

• • • 

1 

V 

0 



MUSLIM RULERS OF MALWA 


IV. 


Eleven princes of the ChauhSn caste reigned 
140 years. 


A. D. 

735. 

Raja Jagdeva, 

Ys. 

10 

Ms. Ds 
0 0 

ft 

746. 

Jagannath, his nephew. 

10 

0 

0 

Pf 

755. 

Hardeva, 

16 

0 

0 

P 1 

770. 

Basdeva, 

16 

0 

0 

PP 

786. 

Srideva, 

16 

0 

0 

P P 

801. 

Dharmdeva, ... 

14 

0 

0 

p p 

816. 

Baldcva, 

10 

0 

0 

PP 

826. 

Nanakdeva, ... 

9 

0 

0 

p p 

834. 

Kiratdeva, 

11 

0 

0 

PP 

845. 

Pithura, 

21 

0 

0 

PP 

866. 

Maldeva, (conquered by Shaikh 
Shah father of Ala u’d din), ... 

9 

0 

0 


V. 

Ten princes reigned 77 3 rears. 

A. D. 1037. Shaikh Shah, (from Ghazni), ... 70 0 0 

,, 1037. Dharmraja Sud, (Vizier during 

minority of, ... ... 20 0 0 

,, 1067. Ala u’d din, son of Shaikh Shah, 

put the Vizier to death, ... 20 0 0 

,, ,, Kamal u’d din, (murdered by, ... 12 0 0 

,, 1069. Jitpal Chauhan, (Jaya Sing of 

Delhi and Lahore? 977, a 
descendant of Manikya Rai ?)* 20 0 0 

„ 1089. Harchand, ... ... 20 0 0 

„ 1109. Kiratchand, 2 0 0 

„ 1111. Ugarsen, ... ... 13 0 0 

,, 1124. Surajchand, ... ... 12 0 0 

A. D. 1136. Birsen, (dispossessed by the 

following), ... ... 10 0 0 


VI. 

Bight princes reigned 205 years. 

A. D. 1146. Jalal u’d din, (an Afghan), ... 22 0 0 

,, 1168. A’alam Shah, (killed in battle 

by, ... ... ... 24 0 0 



AIN’I'AKBAKI 


m 

Ys. Ms. Ds. 


1192. 

Kharagsen, 

son of Birsen 





(Birsen, 

emigrated to Kam- 





rup, married the king’s 
daughter, succeeded to the 
kingdom and regained Mai. 





wah). 

••• •#. ■■■ 

8 

0 

0 


Udayadityadeva, 

Naravarmadeva, 





1200. 

Narbahan. 

Yasovarmadeva, 
Jayavarmadeva, ... 
Dakhan,* 

20 

0 

0 

1220. 

Birsal, 

• eee 

16 

0 

0 

1236. 

Puranmal, 

••• ••• ••• 

39 

0 

0 

1268. 

Haranand, 

••s ••• ••• 

62 

0 

0 

1330. 

Sakat Sing, (killed at the inva- 





sion of the following), 

60 

0 

0 


VII. 

Eleven princes reigned 142 years, 2 months 
4 days.f 

A. D. 1390. Bahadur Shah, (king of Deccan, 

killed at Delhi), ... ... some ms. 

Ys. Ms. Ds. 

,, 1390. Dili war Khan Ghori, (viceroy of 

M a 1 w a h assumed sove- 
reignty), ... ... 20 0 0 

,, 1405. Hoshang Shah, ... ... 30 0 0 

,, 1432. Muhammad Shah, (Ghizni 

Khan, poisoned), ... some ms. 

,, 1435. Sultan Mahmud, uncle of 
Hoshang, (Rana of Chitor 
Kumbho, presents tankas 
coined in his own name, 

1460), 34 0 0 


* These five reimed A.D. 1137 — 1143 according to the Ujjain inscription, 
t Correct list ot Malwa Sultans — 

Dilawar Kh. Ghnri ... ... ... A.H. 

Hn^ng Sh. 

Mohammad Sh. (Ghazni Eh.) 

Ma*aod 
Mahmud I. 


Gh]yA6*nd«din 

Nftatr*odHlin 


794/1932 A.D. 
808/1405 
838/1435 
839/1436 
839/1436 
873/1469 
905/1500 
916-937/1510^1 
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Ys. Ms. Ds. 

A.D. 1469. Sultan Ghiyas u’d din, ... 32 0 0 

,, 1600. ,, Nasir u’d din, (his son 

Shahab u’d din revolts), 11 4 3 

,, 1612. ,, Mahmud II, (younger 

son, last of the Khiljis), 26 6 11 

,, Qadir Shah, ... ... 6 0 0 

,, Shujaat Khan, known as Shujawal 

Khan, 12 0 0 

,, Baz Bahadur. 

In 1634 Malwah was incorporated with Gujerdt king- 
dom; in 1568 as a province of Akbar^s empire. 

It is said that two thousand, three hundred and fifty- 
five years, five months and twenty-seven days prior to this, 
the 40th year of the Divine Era [761 B.C.] an ascetic 
named Mahdbdh, kindled the first flame in a fire-temple, 
and devoting himself to the worship of (jod, resolutely set 
himself to the consuming of his rebellious passions. Seekers 
after eternal welfare gathered round him, zealous in a life 
of mortification. About this time the Buddhists began to 
take alarm and appealed to the temi?oral sovereign, asserting 
that in this fire-temple, many living things were consumed 
in flaming fire, and that it was advisable that Brahmanical 
rites should be«set aside, and that he should secure the pre- 
servation of life. It is said that their prayer was heard, and 
the prohibition against the .said people was enforced. These 
men of mortified appetites resolved on redress, and sought 
by prayer a deliverer who should overthrow Buddhism and 
restore their own faith. The Supreme Ju.stice brought forth 
from this fire-temple, now long grown cold, a human form, 
resplendent with divine majesty, and bearing in its hand a 
flashing sword. In a short space, he enthroned himself on 
the summit of power, and renewed the Brahmanical obser- 
vance. He assumed the name of Dhananjaya and coming 
from the Deccan, established his seat of government at 
Malwah and attained to an advanced age. 

When Putraj, the fifth in descent from him. died with- 
out issue, the nobles elected Aditya Ponwar his successor, 
and this was the origin of the sovereignty of this house. On 
the death of Hemarth in battle, Gandharb, the chosen, was 
raised to the throne. The Hindus believe that he is the 
sam4 as Hemarth whom the Supreme Ruler introduced 

29 
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among the celestials in the form of a Gondhatb^ and then 
clothed in human shape. Thus he became umversally 
known by this name and prospered the world by his justice 
and munificence. A son was Iwrn to him named Bikramajit 
who kept aflame the lamp of his ancestors and made exten- 
sive conquests. The Hindus to this day keep the beginning 
of his reign as an era and relate wonderful accounts of him. 
Indeed he possessed a knowledge of talismans and incanta- 
tions and gained the credulity of the simple. Chandrapal 
obtained in turn the supreme power and conquered all 
Hindustan. Bijainand was a prince devoted to the chase. 
Near a plant of the Munja* he suddenly came upon a new- 
born infant. He brought him up as his own son and called 
him by the name of Munja. When his own inevitable time 
approached, his son Bhoja was of tender age. He therefore 
appointed Munja his successor, who ended his life in the 
wars of the Deccan. 

Bhoja succeeded to the throne in the 641st year of the 
era of Bikramajit and added largely to his dominions, ad- 
ministering the empire with justice and liberality. He held 
wisdom in honour, the learned were treated with distinction, 
and seekers after knowledge were encouraged by his sup- 
port, Five hundred [correctly nine] sages, the most 
erudite of the age, shone as the gathered wisdom of his court 
and were entertained in a manner becoming tlmir dignity and 
merit. The foremost of these was Barruj [Vararuchi], a 
second was Dhanpal [Dhanwantari] who have composed 
works of great interest and left them to intelligent seek^s 
of truth, as a precious possession. At the birth of Bhoja, 
either through a grave miscalculation of the astrologers or 
some inadvertence on the part of those who cast his horos- 


* A class of demigods who inhabit the heaven of Indra and form the celes- 
tial choir at the banqnets of the deities. He appears in the lists ns (rOtidha- 
iaii, fostered by an ass, Gandha-rupa or Harshamegha, epithets of the same 
animat. According to Wilford the Pandits who assisted Abul Pari disfigured 
tlie chronologv of the sutmlement to the Agnl-p«raM. Of Salivahnnn and Nara- 
vahana they made two distinct persons as well as of BahrSm with the mle of 
Gor in Persian and HiniHr, or the Ass in Arabic, 'nuts they introduced HtmBr 
or Hettiartfa and Oor or Gandharb. .... 

mvnfa, a rush or grass from the fibres of which a string is 
prepared of which the Brahmaidcal girdle is prop«ry formed. Munja wrote 
a geographical description of the world or of India which still «sts under 
the pame of Miiwjld-proM-dsso-tpywufWI or state of various oountriM. It was 
afietwards corrected and improved by Mj® Bhoja, and still e»sts in Gujwtt. 
Munja transferred the capital from Ujjain to Sonitpura in ihe Deccan called 
after tdm Mtutfa-pattaita on the Godavari. 
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cope, the learned in the stars in consultation announced a 
nati\dty of sinister aspect. They prognosticated hazard to 
the lives of such as sjrmpathised with him, and these to save 
their own, cast this nursling of fortune in the dust of desti- 
tution and exposed him in an inhospitable land. He was 
there nourished without the intervention of human aid. The 
sage Barruj, who at that time was not accounted among the 
learned, having recast his horoscope after profound investi- 
gation, foretold the good tidings of a nativity linked to a long 
life and a glorious reign. This paper he threw in the way 
of the Raja, whose heart on reading it, was agitated with 
the impulse of paternal love. He convened an assembly of 
the astrologers, and when the nativity was scrutinised, and 
it was ascertained where the error lay, he went in person 
and restored Bhoja to favour ?ind opened the eyes of his 
understanding to the strangeness of fortune. They relate 
that when the child was eight years old, the short-sighted 
policy of Munja impelled him to desperate measures and he 
contemplated putting the innocent boy to death. He 
entrusted him to some of his trusty followers to make away 
with him secretly, but these ministers, of death spared himj^ 
and concealing him, invented a plausible tale. On his taking 
leave, he gave them a letter telling them to read it to the 
Raja in case he should inquire regarding him. Its purport 
ran as follows : — “How doth darkness of soul in a man cast 
him out of the light of wisdom, and in unholy machinations 
stain his hands in the blood of the innocent ! No monarch 
in his senses thinks to carry with him to the grave his king- 
dom and treasures, but thou by slaying me seemest to 
imagine that his treasures perpetually endure and that he 
himself is beyond the reach of harm.” The Raja on heariii^ 
this letter, was aroused from his day-dream of fancied 
security and brooded in remorse over his crime. His agents, 
when they witnessed the evidences of his sincerity revealed 
to him what had occurred. He gave thanks to God, wel- 
comed Bhoja with much affection and appointed him his 
successor. 

When his son Jayachand's' reign was ended, 
none of the Ponwar caste was found worthy to succeed. 
Jitpal of the Tonwar caste, who was one of the principal 
landowners was elected to the throne, and thus by the vicis- 
situdes of fortune the sovereignty passed into this family. 

^ Jayanaada according to Wilford, who gives the next name as Chaitrfi or 
Jfytepfil and identifies or coxifcmnds nim with Chandrapihi, 
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When Kuuwarpal died, the royal authority passed into the 
hands of the Chauhans. During the reign of Maldeva, 
Shaikh Shah came from Ghazni and acquired possession of 
Malwah and lived to an advanced age. At his death his son 
Ala u’d din was a minor, and his chief minister Dharm Raj 
Sud occupied the throne. As soon as Ala u’d din came of 
age, he rose in arms to assert his rights and put to death the 
disloyal ustu-per. Jitpal Chauhan, a descendant of Manik 
Deva Chauhan, who was in the service of Kamal-u’d-din, 
under the impulse of malice and in pride of wealth com- 
passed the destruction of his master and in the hope of gain, 
acquired for himself eternal perdition. Under the rule of 
Tipparsen, an intriguing Afghan, getting together some 
desperate characters as his abettors, laying an ambush for 
the Raja, slew him while hunting, and assumed the 
sovereignty with the title of Jalal u’d din. Tipparsen had 
married his son Kharagsen into the family of the Raja of 
Kamrup. The Raja, for his eminent services, appointed 
this adopted son his heir, and when the Raja died, Kharag- 
sen ascended the throne and to avenge his wrongs marched 
an army against Malwah and Aalam Shah was killed in 
battle. 

In the reign of Sakat Singh a prince named Bahadur 
Shah advanced from the Deccan and having put the Raja to 
death, marched against Delhi and was taken prisoner while 
fighting against Sultan Shahab u’d din. 

From the time of Sultan Ghiyas u’d din Balban (A.D. 
1266) to that of Sultan Muhammad son of Firoz Shah (A.D- 
1387) no serious weakness in the imperial authority betrayed 
itself, but on his death the empire of Delhi became a prey to 
distractions. Dilawar Khan Ghori who had been appointed 
by him to the government of Malwah, assumed independ- 
ence. The Sultan bestowed the government of four pro- 
vinces upon four individuals who had been faithful to him in 
his adversity. To Zafar Khan* he gave Gujerat; Khizr 
Khan was appointed to Multan ; Khwajah Sarwar to Jaun- 
pur and Dilawar Khan to Malwa. After his death, the time 
being favourable, each of the four assumed independence. 
[Persian text confused.] 

Alp Khan the son of Dilawar Khan was elected to the 
succession under the title of Hoshang. It is said that his 
father was poisoned by his order whereby he has gained 


* J^ar Kltfiii took the title ol MaiaiSar Sbfih. 
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everlasting abhorrence. Sultan Muzaffar of Gujerat marched 
against hitn and took him prisoner and left his own brother 
Nasir Khan in command of the province. But as he was 
tyrannous in conduct and ignored the interests of his sub- 
jects, Musa, cousin of Hoshang, was raised to the throne. 
Sultan Muzaffar released Hoshang from confinement and 
despatched him to Malwa in company with his own son 
Ahmad Khan, and in a short time he was restored to power. 
On the death of Muzaffar, he perfidiously marched against 
Gujerat, but meeting with no success, returned. On several 
subsequent occasions he attacked Sultan Ahmad of Gujerat 
but was shamefully defeated. 

On one bccasion cunningly disguised as a merchant, he 
set out for Jajmgar} The ruler of that country accom- 
panied by a small retinue visited the caravan. Hoshang took 
him prisoner and hastened back. While journeving to- 
gether, Hoshang told him that he had been induced to under- 
take this expedition in order to procure a supply of elephants 
and added that if his people attempted a rescue, the prince’s 
life should pay the penalty. The prince therefore sending 
for a number of valuable elephants, presented them to him 
and was set at liberty. 

Hoshang was engaged in wars with Mubarak Shah son 
of Khizr Khan viceroy* of Delhi, with Sultan Ibrahim of 
the Jaunpur dynasty, and with Sultan Ahmad of the 
Deccan.* On his death, the nobles, in accordance with his 
bequest, raised his son Nasir Khan to the throne under the 


* Jajpur on the Baitarani river in Orissa, capital of the province under the 
I/ion Dynasty, the Gajpati or Dords of Elephants. This story occurs in the 
Tab. Akbari, p. 537, and in Ferishta, Vol. II, p. 236. (Briggs, IV, 178). 
Ferishta’s account is that in A.H. 825 (1421 — 2), Hoshang with a 1,000 picked 
cavalry disguised as a merchant set out for Jajnagar, one month's journev 
from Malwa and took with him a number of cream-coloured horses, mucli 
sought after by the ruler of Orissa and stuBs of various kinds, his object 
being to exchange these for elephants the better to meet SultAn Ahmad of 
Gujerat in the field. On his arrival near jajnagar he sent to inform the 
Rajah of the presence of his caravan and the prince arrived with a number 
of elephants to barter for the horses, or ready to pay in coin, as the need 
arose. Tlie horses were caparisoned and the stuffs laid out for inspection, 
when a storm of rain came on and the lightning frightening the ele|3hants, 
they trampled on the goods and caused great damage. Hoshang tore his hair 
and swore that life was no longer worth having and at a signal, his men 
mounted and attacked the RfijS's guard, and put them to flight. Capturing 
the R8jfi, Hoshang discovered himself and excused his action on the ground 
of destruction of his property. He then stated his object. The R8jah admired 
his audacity and 75 elephants purchased his own release. Hoshang carried 
him as far as the frontier and set him at liberty. 

•He never assumed the royal title but styled himself vicdtoy of Timur 
in whose name the coin was minted and the Khuthah read, 

* Ahmad Shah Wali of the Bahmani dynasty 
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title of Muhammad Shah. Mahmud Kh§n, cousin of Sultan 
Hoshang, basely bribed his cup bearer and that venal wretch 
poisoned the Sultan’s wine. The generals of the army kept 
his death secret hoping to place his son Masaud Khan upon 
the throne and they sent to confer with Mahmud Khw. He 
replied that worldly affairs had no longer any interest for 
him but that if his presence in council were necessary, they 
must come to him. They foolishly went to his house and 
were placed in confinement, and by the aid of some disloyal 
mercenary partisans, he seized upon the sovereignty of 
Malwa and was proclaimed under the title of Sultan 
Mahmud (Khilji). Upon such a wretch, ‘ in its wondrous 
vicissitudes thus did Fortune smile and the awe he inspired 
secured him the tranquil possession of power. He waged 
wars with Sultan Muhammad scm of Mubarak Shah, king 
of Delhi, with Sultan Ahmad, king of Gujerat, with 
Sultan Hussain Sharqi of Jaunpur, and with Rwa Kumbha 
of Mewar. 

Khwajah Jamal u’d din Astarabadi* was sent to him as 
ambassador by Abu Said Mirza with costly gifts which 
greatly redounded to his glory. Mahmud II (1512 A.D.) 
through his ungenerous treatment of his adopted followers* 
fell into misfortune but was again reinstated in power by the 
aid of Sultan Muzaffar Shah (II) of Gujerat (A.D. 1511-26). 
Through his reckless bravery in battle he was taken prisoner 
by the Rana (Sanga)* who treated him with generosity and 
restored him to his kingdom. He was again captured in 
action against Sultan Bahadur of Gujerat and conveyed to 
the fortress of Champaner. He was killed (A.D. 1526) on 
his way thither and Malwa was incorporated with Gujerat 
until it was conquered by Humayun. When this monarch 
returned to Agra, one of the relations of Sultan Mahmud, 
by name Mallu, seized on the government of Malwa under 
the title of Qadir Khan. 


^ He proved notwithstanding, the ablest and most chivalrous of all the 
HAlwa princes. 

* This ambassador arrived with presents from Mirza Sult&n Said drd in 
descent from Tamerlane who reigned over Transoxiana and held his court at 
Bokh&rS— grandfather of Bilber. He returned with presents of elephants, 
singing and dancing girls, Arab horses and an ode in the vernacular com** 
poiM oy Mahmud himself which Abn Said valued above all the other gifts. 
Ferishta II, 254. 

* The reference is to his dismissal of his Hindu minister Medm lUe and 
the K9jput troops to whom he owed his kingdom when deserted iy his 
nobles at tho-*b^inning of his reign. 

^Rana Sanga (AJ>. 150S*— 1529) under whom Mewgr reached its highest 
prosperity, fought aabar in 1526. 
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During the supremacy of the usurper Sher Khan the 
control of the province was invested in Shujaat Khan, who 
rebelled under the reign of Salim Khan and assumed in- 
dependence under Mubariz Khan. 

On his death, his eldest son Bayizid succeeded under 
the title of Baz Bahadur until the star of his Majesty’s for- 
tune arose in the ascendant and this fertile province was 
added to the imperial dominions. 

May the rol^ of this daily-widening empire be bordered 
with perpetuity, and its inhabitants enjoy to their hearts’ 
fill a prosperity that shall never decay. 



SUBAH OF DaNDES. 

This flourishing country was called Khandes, but after 
the capture the fortress of Asir (1600 A.D.) and when this 
province fell under the government of prince Danyal, it was 
known as Ddndes.' It is situated in the second climate. Its 
length from Borgaon which adjoins Handiah to Lalang 
which is on the borders of the territory of Ahmadnagar is 
75 kos. Its breadth from Jdtnod adjoining Berdr to Pal 
which borders Mdlwa is 50, and in some parts only 26 kos. 
On its east is Berdr; to the north, Mdlwa; to the south, 
Gdlnah (Jalna)* : to the west, the southern chain of the 
mountains of Mdlwa. The rivers are numerous, the prin- 
cipal being the Tdpti which rises between Berdr and 
Gondwdna, the Tabi which has its source from the same 
quarter and which is also called the Puma, and the Girna 
near Chdpra. The climate is pleasant and the winter 
temperate. 

Jowdri is chiefly cultivated, of which, in some places, 
there are three crops in a year, and its stalk is so delicate 
and pleasant to the taste that it is regarded in the light of 
a fruit. The rice is of fine quality, fruits grow plentifully 
and betel leaves are in abundance. Good cloth stuffs are 
woven here : those called Shi Sdf and Bhiraun come from 
Dharangdon. 

Asir is the residence of the governor. It is a fortress 
on a lofty hill. Three other forts encompass it which for 
strength and loftiness are scarcely to be equalled. A large 
and flourishing city is at its foot. Burhdnpur is a large city 
three kos distant from the Tapti. It lies in latitude 21° 
40', and is embellished with many gardens and the sandal- 
wood also grows here. It is inhabited by people of all 
countries and handicraftsmen ply a thriving trade. In the 
summer, clouds of dust fly which in the rains turns to 
mud. 

Addildbdd is a fine town. Near it is a lake, a noted 
place of worship, and the crime of Raja Jasrat (Dasarath}' 

• Golna is 20 m. S.W. of Dhnlia in W. Khandesh, while Jalna is far to 
the sonth of B. Khandesh, beyond the Ajanta range. 

* Dasarath’s crime was committed m his youth when he unwittingly 
killed the hermit's son in the forests by the banks of the river Sarayu in 
Ondh. The story is told in RfimSyan, Bk. It, Sec. 63 (see Griffith’s transla- 
tion, Vol. IT, p. 243). He was cursed by the bereaved father and fated to 
be similarly agonised for the loss of his son in after years, 
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was expiated at this shrine. It is full all the year round 
and it irrigates a large area of cultivation. 

Changdeo is a village near which the Tapti and the 
Puma unite, and the confluence is accounted a place of 
great sanctity. It is called Chakra Tirth. Adjacent to 
it is an image of Mahddeo. They relate that a blind man 
carried about him an image of Mahadeo which he wor- 
shipped daily. He lost the image at this spot. For a time 
he was sore distressed, but forming a similar image of sand, 
he placed it on a little eminence and adored it in a like spirit. 
By a miracle of divine will, it became stone and exists to 
this day. Near it a spring rises which is held to be the 
Ganges. An ascetic by the power of the Almighty was in 
the habit of going to the Ganges daily from this spot. One 
night the river appeared to him in a dream, and said, 
“Undertake these fatigues no longer; I myself will rise up 
in thy cell.” Accordingly in the morning it began to well 
forth and is flowing at the present time. 

Jdmod is a rich parganah. In its neighbourhood is a 
fort on a high hill called Pipaldol. Dhdmarni is a pros- 
perous town. Near it is a tank in which a hot spring 
perpetually rises and which is an object of worship. 

Choprah is a large flourishing town, near which is a 
shrine called Ramesar at the confluence of the Gima and 
the Tapti. Pilgrims from the most distant parts frequent 
it. Adjacent to it is the fort of Malkdmad [ = Malkheda]. 

Thdlner was for a time the capital of the Fdruqi 
princes. The fort though situated on the plain is never- 
theless of great strength. 

This Subah contains 32 parganahs. Scarce any land is 
out of cultivation and many of the villages more resemble 
towns. The peasantry are docile and industrious. The 
provincial force is formed of Kolis, Bhils and Gonds. Some 
of these can tame lions, so that they will obey their com- 
mands, and strange tales are told of them. 

Its revenue is 12,647,062, Berdri tankahs as will 
appear in the statement. After the conquest of Asir, this 
revenue was increased by 60 per cent. The tanka is reckoned 
at 24 dams. The total is therefco'e, 455,294,232 Akbari 
dams. (Rs. 11,382, 366-12-9). 

30 
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Sarkar of Dandes. 

Containing 32 mahals. Revenue in money 12,647,062 

Tankas. 


Tankahs 

Astr, north of Bnrhanpur ... 1,060,221 
AtrSl, south ... ... 264,249 

Erandwel, cast, by south ... 543,328 

Amalnera ... ... ... 2,406,180 

Waranf^aon, east by south ... 215,504 

Pachorah, west ... ... 206,728 

Purm&l, west ... 162.830 

Bod wad, south-west ... 183,540 

Names omitted in all MSS ... | 246^^12 

Bahil, south 290,311 

Bhadgaon, south ... ... 256,331 

Betawad, south ... ... 320,782 

Baer [Bhamer], west by south 595,668 
Thainer, west by south ... 594,239 

Jamod, east ... ... 175,844 

Jamncr, midway between E. 
and W 470,042 


Chandsir, south* 

Jalod, south [Jalam?] 
Chopra, west 
Dangri, south 
Damri, west 
Raver, west 

Renpur, east [ ? Ratanpur] 
Savda, south 

Shendurni, between E. and 

W. 

Aadilabad, east by south ... 
baling, south 
Ivohara, south 
Manjrud, east [Manjal] 
Nasirabad, south ... 

Name omitted in all MSS. ... 


Tankahs 

198,900 

317,205 

730.965 
315,325 
325,300 
883,655 
820,971 
430,008 

104,754 

527,223 

352,644 

247.965 

104.965 
824,925 
316,338 


In ancient times this country was a waste and but few 
people lived about the fortress of Asir. The locality was 
traditionally connected with Ashwatthama* and established 
as a shrine. It is related that Malik Raji from whom 
BahSdur' is the ninth in descent, under stress of misfor- 
tune came from Bidar to these parts and established him- 
self in the village of Karondd,^ a dependency of Thainer, 
but being molested by the natives, he repaired to Delhi and 
took service under Sultan Firoz. The king admired his 
skill as a huntsman, and his reward being left to his own 
choice, he received a grant of that village and by judicious 
policy acquired possession of other estates and reclaimed 
much waste land. In the year 784 A.H. (A.D. 1382), he 
made Thainer his seat of government, assumed the title 
of Aadil Shah and reigned for 17 years. He was succeeded 
by his son Ghizni Khan under the title of Nasir Shah, after 
which this province became known as Khandes. He 
reigiied 40 years, 6 months, and 26 days. On his death 
his son Miran Shah administered the State. By some he 
is called Aadil Shah. He occupied the throne 3 years, 8 


• Son of Drona, a hero of the Mahabharot, 

^Bah&dur Khan Faruqi, 1596 A.D. last of the dynasty. 

* According to T., hts father was KliSn Jahfln one Of the ministers in 
the eourt of Ata-nd-din Khilji and of Muhammad Tnghlaq. He claimed 
descent from the Caliph Omar called by Muhammad **al P8niQ” or the discri- 
mmaior, ori the day that he jmbHcly p)rofessed his conversion, beoiuse on 
that ddy '^IslSm was made manifest and truth distinguished from falsehood.** 
See as Suyuti’s Hist, of the Caliphs, Janett*s translation, p. 118. Karonda« 
Korwand, 12 m. n, of Thainer, 
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months and 23 days. He was followed by his son Mub^ik 
Shah Chaukandi Sultan during 17 years, 6 months and 
29 days. His son Aadil Shah Ayna whose name was 
Ahsan Khan, had a prosperous reign of 46 years, 8 months 
and 2 days. He removed to Burhanpur and made himself 
master of Asir. Sultan Ahmad of Gujerat, the founder 
of Ahmedabad, gave him his daughter in marriage. At 
his death, his brother Baud Shah reigned for 7 years, 1 
month and 17 days. Aadil Shah (II) son of Hasan took 
refuge in Gujerat. Sultan Mahmud Bigarah Raji gave 
him in marriage Ruqayya the daughter of Sultan Muzaffar, 
(his son) and accompanying him to Khandes, restored him to 
his kingdom and returned to his own. He reigned 13 years. 
He left two sons, Miran Muhammad Shah and Mubarik 
vShah. Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat being on terms of 
friendly alliance with the first-named* made him his heir, 
and guadian to his nephew Mahmud and his own brother 
Mubarik. Miran Shah from a sense of their deserts, and 
with political sagacity did them no injury and contenting 
himself with the kingdom of Khandes, restored Mahmud 
to the sovereignty of Gujerat. He reigned 16 years, 2 
months and 3 days. When the measure of his days was 
full, the nobles raised his son Raji to the throne. Miran 
Mubarik wrested it from him and reigned in succession 
to his brother, administering the government for 31 years, 
0 months and 5 days. He was succeeded by his son Miran 
Muhammad who reigned 9 years, 9 months and 16 days. 
When he died, his younger brother Raja Ali Khan* was 
elected and assumed the title of Aadil Shah. His adminis- 
tration was conducted with ability and he was killed in the 


^ His sister being mother of Miran Sh&h. 
• He married a sister of Abul Fazl. 
Khandesh Muslim rulers — 

Malik Raja, R&ja Ahmad ... 

Kasir Khan 
Adil Kh. I. 

Mubarak Kh. I, Chaukanda 
‘Adil Kh. II, Aina 
Daud Kh. 

Ghazni Kh. 

Hasan Kh. 

‘Alam Kh. (usurper) 

*Adil Kh. in. PAlam Kh.) 

Miran Muhammad Sh. I. ... 

Ahmad Sh. 

Mubarak Sh. II. ... 

Muhammad Sh. II. 

Sh. 

'Adil Sh. IV. (Raja 'AU Kh.) 

Bi^Oiadur Sh. (fiadr Kh.) ... 


A.H. 784/1382 A.D. 
801/1399 
840/1437 
844/1441 
861/1457 
907/1501 
914/1508 
914/1508 
914/ 1508 
914/1509 
926/1520 
943/1537 
943/1537 
974/1566 
984/1576 
985/1577 

1096-1000/1597-1601 
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wars of the Deccan fighting on the side of his Majesty*s 
victorious troops. He was buried at Burhanpur, after a 
successful reign of 21 years, 3 months and 20 days. At 
his death the succession devolved on Khizr Khan, his son, 
who took the name of Bahadur Shah. But the star of his 
destiny was obscure and in the 45th year of the Divine 
era, he was deprived of his kingdom as has been recorded 
in. its proper place. 

SUBAH OF BERAR. 

Its original name was Warddtat, from Warda, the 
river of that name and tat, a bank. It is situated in the 
second climate. Its length from BaithaVwadi to Biragarh 
is 200 kos, its breadth from Bidar to Haitdia 180 kos. On 
the east lie? Biragarh adjoining Bastar; to the north is 
Handia; to the south Telingana;' on the west Mahkardbdd. 
It is a tract — situated between two hill-ranges having a 
southerly direction. One of these is called Band ah upon 
which are the forts of Gdwilgarh, Narndla and Melgarh. 
The other is Sahia, where rise the forts of Mahur and 
R^garh. 

The climate and cultivation of this province are re- 
markably good. There are many rivers, the principal of 
which is called Ganga Gautami called also the Godavari. 
As the Ganges of Hindustan is chiefly connected with the 
worship of Mahadeo, so is this river with (the Rishi) 
Gautama. Wonderful tales are related regarding it and 
it is held in great sanctity. It rises near Trimbak^ in the 
Sahta range and passing through the country of Ahmad- 
nagar, enters Berdr and flows into Telingdna. When 
Jupiter enters the sign Leo, pilgrims flock from all parts to 
worship.® The Tali and Tapti are also venerated. Another 
river the Purnd rises near Dewalgdon, and again the Wardd 


*■ As this province corresponds geographically with the ancient Trt^Kalinga, 
Gen. Cunningham thinks Telingana to be probably, a slight contraction of 
Tri-Kalinga. See Anc, Geo. Ind., p. 519. 

* In the Nasik District, about 50 miles from the Indififn Ocean. At 
i^t is an artificial reservoir, reached by a flight of 90 steps, into 
which the water trickles drop by drop from the lips of an earthen image 
shrouded by a canopy of stone. 

*Once in every 12 years, a great bathing festival called Pushkaram, is 
held on the banks of Godaveri, alternately with the other eleven sacred 
rivers of India. The most frequented spc^s are the source at Trimbuk, 
BhadrSchalam on the Icdft bank about 100 miles above R&jfimahendri, the 
latter itself, and the village of Kotip&li. J. G. TdU, variants PdH, PM, 
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issues forth ten kos higher up than the source of the Tali. 
The Napta* also rises near Dewalgami. 

In this country the term for a Chaudhri [village head- 
man] is Desmukh, for a Qdnungo, Des Pdndia; the Muqad- 
dam is called Patil and the Patwdri, Kulkarni. 

EUchpur is a large city and the capital. A flower 
violet in colour is found here and is very fragrant. It is 
called Bhui champah' and grows close to the ground. 

At the distance of 7 kos is Gdwil, a fortress of almost 
matchless strength. In it is a spring at which they water 
weapons of steel. 

Pandr is a strong fort on an eminence which two 
streams surround on three sides. 

Kherla is a strong fort on a plain. In the middle of it 
is a small hill which is a 23lace of worship. Four kos from 
this is a well, into which if the bone of any animals be 
thrown it petrifies, like a cowrie-shell only smaller. To the 
east of this resides a Zaminddr named Chdiwdi (=Jatiba) 
who is master of 2,000 cavalry, 50,000 foot and more than 
100 elephants. Another such Zaminddr is named Dddhi 
Rdo who possesses 200 cavalry, and 5,000 foot. To the 
north is Ndhar Rdo a chief whose force consists of 200 
horse and 6,000 foot. Formerly in this neighbourhood, 
was a Zaminddr named Ilatid, but now his possessions are 
under other subjection and the whole race are Gonds. 
Wild elephants are found in this country. The chiefs were 
always tributary to the kings of Malwa; the first, to the 
governor of Garha, and the others to the government of 
Handia. Narndlah is a strong fortress on a hill, containing 
many buildings. Bija Rdo is a Zaminddr in the neighbour- 
hood who has a force of 200 cavalry and 5,000 foot. An- 
other is Dungar Khdn with 60 horse and 3,000 foot : both 
of the Gond tribe. Near Bdldpur are two streams, about 
the borders of which are found various kinds of pretty 
stones, which are cut and kept as curiosities. Six kos 
distant was the head-qparters of Prince Sultan Murad 
which grew into a fine city under the name Shahpur. 

Near Melgarh is a spring which petrifies wood and 
other substances that are thrown into it. 

* Na^to^-doubtfnlly written in Persian. The great Penganga is evidently 
meant, but only one small feeder of it rises here; NPrA^sPNNA. 

^ The 5. ul M. calls it Bhuin Champa and adds *'il grows also in Bengal ; 
it shoots from the g^und with leaves like the ginger-plant and till the rainy 
season it continues in growth and is green. In the winter it withers away 
and disappears altogether.*' The word is properly Bhwn Champak, **Tht 
ground Champak*’, and is the Kcsmpferia Rotunda. 
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Kallam (Kalamb), is an ancient city of consid^able im- 
portance ; it is noted for its buffaloes. In the vicinity is a 
Zamindar named Babjeo of the Gond tribe, more generally 
known as Chanda : a force of 1,000 horse and 40,000 foot is 
under his command. Birdgarh which has a diamond mine 
and where figured cloths and other stuffs are woven, is under 
his authority. It is but a short time since that, he wrested 
it from another chief. Wild elephants abound. 

About Bdsim is an indigenous race for the most part 
proud and refractory called Hatkars : their force consists 
of 1,000 cavalry and 5,000 infantry. Banjdra is another 
Zaminddri, with 100 horse and 1,000 foot. At the present 
time it is under the authority of a woman. Both tribes are 
Rajputs. 

Mdhur is a fort of considerable strength situated on 
a hill. Adjacent is a temple dedicated to Durgd, known in 
this country as fagadathd [=Jagatdhatri]. Here the 
buffaloes are of a fine breed and yield half a wan and more 
of milk. The Zaviinddr is a Rajput named Indradeo and 
is entitled Rdnd. He commands 100 horse and 1,000 foot. 

Mdnikdnig is a remarkable fcsrt on a hill surrounded by 
extensive forests. It is near Chandd, but up to the present 
is independent territory. 

Jitanpur is a village in the Sarkar of Pdthri, where 
there is a thriving trade in jewels and other articles of 
value. 

Telingdnah was subject to Quib ul Mulk^ but for some 
time past has been under the authority of the ruler of Berar. 

In Indur and Nirnial there exist mines of steel and 
other metals. Shapely stone utensils are also carven here. 
The breed of buffaloes is fine and, strangely enough, the 
domestic cocks are observed to have bones and blood of a 
black colour.* A Zamindar called Chandneri/ is Desmukh, 
a man of the most distinguished character, who has a force 
of 300 horse. Rdmgir is a strong fort on a hill, enclosed 
by forests. Wild elephants are numerous. It has not as 
yet been annexed to the empire. 


* Warangal was the ancient capital of this kingdom founded by the 
Narapati Andhras which wa<4 also couvsidered to include the coast territory 
from the mouth of the Ganges to that of the KistnU known as Kalinga. After 
the invasion of Al§ u’d din in 1303, it continued with some interruptions 
under Hindu rule till its remains were incorporated in the dominions of Quli 
Putb Shfih the founder of the Qutb ShUhi dynasty, in 1512 with Golconda as 
its capital. 

*See Constable's ed. of Bernier, p. 251, note. 

■ Far, Ja^eri, 
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Lonar is a division of Mehkar, and a place of great 
sanctity. The Brahmans call it Bishan Gaya. There are 
three Gayas, where the performance of good works can be 
applied as a means of deliverance to the souls of deceased 
ancestors; namely, Gaya in Behdr which is dedicated to 
Brahma, Gaya near Bijdpur dedicated to Rudra, and this 
one. Here is also a reservoir, having a spring in it of great 
depth, and measuring a kos in length and in breadth, and 
surrounded by lofty hills. The water is brackish, but 
wheu taken from the centre or at its sides, it is sweet. It 
contains the essential materials for the manufacture of glass 
and soap, and saltpetre is here produced and yields a con- 
siderable revenue. 

On the summit of a hill is a spring at the mouth of 
which is carved the figure of a bull. The water never flows 
from this spring to the other, buf when the 30th lunar day 
(conjunction) falls on a Monday, its .stream flows into the 
large reservoir. In the neighbourhood is a Zaminddr called 
Wdtlah of the Rajput tribe, commanding 200 horse and 
2,000 foot. Another is called Sarkath, also a Rajpixt, and 
possesses 100 horse and 1,000 foot. 

Batialah is a fort of considerable strength on a hill, of 
which Pdtal Nagari is a dependency. In the sides of the 
hill twenty-four temples have been cut, each containing re- 
markable idols. The zamindar is Medni Rdo, a Rajput, 
with 2(K) horse and 1,000 foot. Another is Kdmdeo, a 
Rajput having under him 100 horse and 1,000 foot. 

This Suhah contains 16* sarkdrs and 142 (should be 
242) parganahs. From an early period the revenues were 
taken by a valuation of crops, and since the tankah of this 
country is equal to 8 of Delhi, the gross revenue was 3^ 
krors of tankahs or 56 krors of dams' (Rs. 14,000,000). 
Some of the Deccani princes increased the revenue to 
37,525,350 tankahs. In the time of Sultan Murad a further 

* But only 13 Sarkare are named m llie detailed statement given in the 
following pages. 

^ This makes 16 dims to the tankah. In the revenue statement of 
Khande.sh, the tankah is reckoned at 40 dims. That of Gujerat^two-fifliis of a 
dim or 100 to the rupee of 40 dims, Bayley Hist, of Guferit, p, 6. If Prince 
Murad’s increase be added to that of the Deccani princes, the total gives 
40,162,804 ta/nkahs. This sum multiplied by 16 results in 642,604,864 aims. 
As 40 Akbari dims are equivalent to a rupee, the above total represents 
16,065,121 rupees. Under Akbar, according to the I. G. the laud tax of BerHr 
was Rs. 17,376,117. Under Shah Jahan, Rs. 13,750,000, and under Anrangzeb, 
15,350,625, but the latter amoqnt, taken bv Mr. B. Thomas from Manucci, is 
given by Tieffeiithaler from the same authority as 10,587,500. See his disser- 
tation on the apparent inaccuracies of calculation in the registers of tbd 
empire and their cause. Vol. I, p. 65. 
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addition of 2,637,454 Berari tankahs was made. The total 
amounted to 40,162,704 Berari tankahs. The original 
amount and the additional increase were thus tabulated, 
the whole reaching the amount of 642,603,272 Delhi dams. 

Eight parganahs of the Sarkar of Kallam (Kalamb) 
were annexed to Chanda, the revenue of which is not in- 
cluded, nor those of 22 parganahs of the Sarkar of Kherla, 
held by Chatwa (Jatiba) and some few other Zamindars. 

Sarkar of Garni. 


Containing 46 parganahs. Revenue 134,666,140 dams. 
Suyurghal 12,874,048 dams. 



Revenue 

D 

Suyur- 

ghal 

D 

• 

Revenue 

D 

Suyur- 

ghal 

D 

Sub. dis. of Ellich- 



Thugaon 

5,600,000 


pur, has a fort of 



Chakhli, (Banjaras) 



stone and brick 






on the plain 



2,400,000 

... 

&shti 


• •• 

Daryapur 

6,400 000 

... 

Aron 


..A 

Dhamori 

2,718,540 

1.118,540 

Anji 


• ta 

Ridhpnr 

6,400,000 


An]an{7aon .. 


• •• 

Sarasgaon .. 

5,296,000 

4^,000 

Karyat Bahil 


... 

Qasbah Serala 

1,835 390 

1,015,890 

„ Bari 

114 368 

82,868 

Sarson 

4,800,000 

... 

Bhadkali 


... 

Salor 

340,000 

••• 

Basrauli 


... 

Karyat Sherpur 

48000 

... 

Benwada 



Karhatha Kuram .. 

2 400 000 

... 

Palaskher ., 



Kholfipur 

4,870,1141 

70,114 

Karyat P5la. (100 



Karauja, Badbona, 



Cav., 2,000 Inf. 



2 iiiahals .. 



Gonds) 

■KMjTjTjg 

... 


. 


Barer 


... 

Klierah, 2 mahals 


••• 

Qasbah Baligaon 


177,850 

jKumargaon 


. . 

„ Postah 

814 416 

694,460,Karanja Bibi 


1,400,000 

Radharamani 


Kurha 



TivsR 



Mane 


... 

Maner 



Nandgaon Pith 



Mftniarkher 

6,400,000 


Nandgaon .. 

6,633,826 

288,826 

Maikher 

480 000 


Porganah Nir 


... 

Manulor, (Mangrol) 



HatgSon 



Mnrjlii [Mojhri] 





• •• 


Sarkar of Panar. 

Containing 5 Parganas. Revenue 13,440,000 Dams. 


Revenue 

D. 

Sub. dist. of Panfir. has a 
lofty stone fort, surround- 
ed on 3 sides by water ... 4,000,000 
Sewaiib&rh&, KOnt Barh3 ... 640,000 
Shelu, 10 horsemen, 400 foot 1,600,000 


Revenue 

D. 

Kheljhari, 100 horsemen, 400 
foot, Rajput ... ...1 2,400,000 

Mdndgfaon Karar, 25 horse, 

400 foot, Rajput [9:Kand- 
l^on Qad of map] ... 4,800^000 
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Sarkdr of Kherla. 

Containing 36 Parganahs. Revenue 17,600,000 Danis. 



Revenue 

Revenue 


I). 

D. 

Atner, has a stone fort 

on 

Suburb, dist. of Kherla, Raj- 

the plain. Rajput, 

100 

put, Lohari, Gond, 50 

horse, 2,000 foot ... 

... 3,200,000 

horse, 2,000 foot ... 3,200,000 

Ashta 

... 160,000 

Satner, Atner, 2 inahals, 

Patan 

... 1,200,000 

Gond, 100 horse, 2,000 foot 1,600,000 

Bliesdahi, Rajput, 100 horse, 

Sainkherah ... ... 2,000,000 

2,000 foot 

... 1,600,000 

Qasbah Jaror ... ... 480,000 

Baror, Chandji Mali (?) 

20 

Mundavi, Brahman, Gond, 

horse, 500 foot ... 

... 2,800,000 

10 horse, 100 foot ... 480,000 

Based, (MSsod), Brahman, 

Multai 

Gond, 10 horse, 100 foot 

... 480,000 

Durgah 

Pauni, Rajput, 40 horse, 

500 

Narangwari f ?Maramjhiri] 

foot 

... 400,000 

Malabil 

Maioi 


Bari .. 

Mangah 


WaigAon 

Sewah 


Deo thanah 

jamkher 


Bari 

Belwali 


Saloi 

SirAi 


Ramjok 

Chakhli 


Jaiiabak f ? Halbatak] . . 

Kliawar [ ? Kenaurl 


Jomar f ? Cbopar] 

Waidah 


Habiyftpur 


Sarkar of Namala. 

Containing 34 Parganas. Revenue 130,954,476 Dams. 
Suyurghdl 11,038,422 Dams. 


Ankot 

S^dgSon, Dogar, 
Gond, 50 horse, 
2,000 foot 

A.mner and Jalpi, 2 
mahals 
&ngolah 
Balapur 
Pan jar 
B&rsi T&nkli 
Pigalg3on 
Patar Shaikh Bfibu 
Qasbah Bfirig&on 
Pktarra 
Bft&bahar 
Badser Bbuli 
Badntr Kftnka 
lalgfton 


Revenue 

D 


6,470.066 


6,000,000 

4,800,000 
11,200 000 
|22 000,000 
2 . 000,000 

2.864.000 

2.400.000 

3.700.000 
1.600,300 
8,342.500 

1 . 668.000 
2.764,450 
4,818 700 


Suyur- 

ghal 

D 


70,06^ 


3,300.0001: 


600 000 
640 000 
1,262 600 
668000 
864,452 
18 800 


10 . 000,000 2 , 000 , ooq 

400000 .. 

4,887,000 87,000| 


IDharor 
Dhenda 
Rohankher 
Rajor 
Sheola 
JSherpur 
iKarankher .. 
iKothal 
jKothil 
Mangaon 
Malieu 
Malkapur 
Melgarh, (from pro- 
ceeds of road tolls 
or safe-conduct 
passports) 

Karyat Rajor 
Nadura, (Nandura) 
Qasbah Hatgaon 



1,200.000 

5.600.000 
2 . 000,000 
1,000,000 
• 640,000 

48,000 

2.400.000 

1.409.000 
640,000 

4.800.000 
600 000 

11,200,0001 


04,860 
400,000 
1,200 000 
hSOCKOOO 


Suyur- 

ghai 

D 


520,000 


800,040 

209,000 


280,000 


170366 
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Sarkar of Kallam {Kalamb). 


Containing 31 Parganahs. Revenue 32,823,000 Dams 

in money. 


Jndori [Undril 

Revenue 

D. 

... 1,200,000 

Qasba Kallam 


Revenue 

D. 

500,000 

AmrSoti 

... 1,200,000 

Kelapur 


1,200,000 

Tni fAnjnil 

.. 1,600,000 

Llidkher 


1,600,000 

060,000 

Punah r?Pu'ida] ... 

. . 3,600,000 

Naigaon 


Bori 

.. 1,200,000 

Nachangaon 


640,000 

Belur 

... 2,800,000 

Yunl I^hara [ ? Noni 

I/.)] 

128,000 

Talej^fion ... 

. . 100,000 

Barkhoiida or Tark Chanda 


Talegaon, Waigfloii 

... 4,800,000 

(in the possession 

of a 


Dutigar 

... 1,600,000 

Zaminddr) 

... 


Ralegaon ... 

. . 200,000 

Malbori 



Saiod 

... 3,200,000 

Chandnr 

... 


Kurha 

900,000 

Lahubati [ ? I^ohagarhl 




Sarkar of Basim. 


Containing 8 Parganahs. Revenue 32,025,250 Dams 
in money. Suynrghal 1,825,250. 
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Sarkar of Manikdrug. 

Containing 8 Parganahs. Revenue 14,400,000 Dams 

in money. 


Revenue Revenue 

D. D. 

Papal ... ... ... 3,400,000 Rajor ... 2,400,000 

Bhan ... ... ... 2,000,000 ICaratli ... ... ... 2,000,000 

ChSndor ... ... ... 2,400,000 Nair ... ... 1,600,000 

Jttir r?Jaoral 1,600,000 


Sarkar of Pathri. 


Containing J8 Parganahs. Revenue 80,805,954 Dams 
in money. Suynrghdl 11,580,954 Dams. 



Revenue 

Suyur- 

ghai 

1) 


Revenue 

D 

Suyur- 

ghfd 

I) 

Vrdh^pur 

1,600,000 


Jahri rjljerroel 

1,600,000 

400,000 

Suburban district nf 



Shevli 

3,600,000 

1,200.000 

Pathri 

25,1 14.740 5,014,740 Kosri 

3,200 000 

Parbani 

8,000 000 


Loligaon 

4,800,000 

1,600*000 

Panclialgaoti 

2,000 000 


Makat Mudhkher .. 

2,400.000 

... 

Balhor [Valur] 

2,400.000 

... 

Matargaon [ ? Mane- 

480,000 

160,000 

Basmat 

11,200,000 


gaon] 

6,871-203 

400.000 

471,200 

n^d 

160,000 


Nandcr 

• •• 

Takli 

640,000 


Wasa 

1,200,000 

240,000 

Jintor 

3.600,0001,200,000 

HntS 


1 


Sarkar of Telingana. 

Containing 19 Parganahs. Revenue 71,904,000 Dams in 
money. Suyurglial 6,600,000 Dams. 


Revenue Revenue 

D. D. 

Indnr ... 4,800,000 Qarv&t Khndawand Khan ... .640,000 

Ullali 800,000 Dha'kwar [?Deglurl ... 06 

Bodhau, SuyurgMl 4,400,000 8,000,000 Rajor, SuyurghSl 800,000 ... 1,600,000 

BSsar, Suyurghai 400,000 ... 1,600,000 Kotgir, Suyurghai 1.000,000 2,200,000 

Bliaisa .. 6,400,000 Kharki 6,400,000 

Baikondfi 6,400,000 Kosambet 064,000 

Bimgal [Potangal] ... 2,400,000 Luhgaon ... ... ...11,200,000 

BSnoffi [Bananli] ... ... 3,200,000 Mndhol ... ... ... 6,400,000 

Bhnkar 1,600,000 Nirmal 6,400,000 

Tambumi ... ... ... 1,600,000 


Sarkar of Ramgarh [ =Ramgir] 

Containing 6 Parganahs. Revenue 9,600,000 Dams 

in money. 


Revenne ‘ Revenue 

D. ' D. 

Bal Arab ... ... ... 800,000 'Khandwah [?Khandar] ...2,240,000 

Snbub. dtftt. of Ramgir ... 2,560.000 Mul Marg 800,000 

Cliinnr ... ... .... 3,200,000 
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Sarkar of Mehkar. 

Containing 4 Parganahs. Revenue 46,178,000 Ddms 
in money. Suyurghal 376,000 Ddms. 


Revenue 

D. 

Sttburbaii district of Mehkar, 

7 divisions ... 2,560,000 

Tamurni [ ? Samarni i . 7,200,000 


Revenue 

D. 

Dewalgfion ... ... 5,600,000 

Sakkar Kherla, Suyurghdl 
376,000 6,776,000 


Sarkar of Baithalwddi. 

Containing 9 Parganahs. Revenue 19,120,000 Ddms. 
Suyurghdl 4,800,000 Ddms. 



Revenue 



Revenue 


D. 

* 


D. 

Undaiigfioii 

400,000 

Dalificl {. 

=Dhar] 

4,800,000 

Anfiwfin [AnvaJ 

40,000 

Dhawer 

[=Dhaora] 

2,600,000 

Baithal-w&di 

1,200,000 

Seoni 


640,000 

Chftndor reChfindol] 

1,280,000 

Sanolad 

Barah [ ? Shilod 

Chikhli 

2,000,000 

Barud] 


1,600,000 


This province was dependent on the ruler of the 
Deccan. During the reign of Sultan Mahmud, five Sarddrs 
rebelled and kept him under restraint, and the sovereignty 
was assumed by Fath-ullah who had held the oflGice of 
Imad-ul-Mulk.' He ruled but four years. At his death, 


' Im§d-ul-Mulk one of the oldest of the Bahmani ministers had been 
appointed to the government of Berir by Muhammad Shdh II of the Bahmani 
dynasty (A.D. 1463—1482) under the advice of his prime minister Mahmud 
Ga^an, to whom this dynasty owed its splendour, and which perished at his 
death. Mahmud II (A.D. 1482 — 1518) for a period of 37 years was content 
with the nominal sovereignty leaving the real power in the hands of Qasim 
Barid and his son Amir, the founder of the Barid ShShi dynasty of Ahiiiadabad. 
The Bahmani kingdom was now broken up into five independent sovereignties, 
viz,, the Barid Sh&hi, the Adil Shahi of Bijapur, the Kiz&m ShSlii of Ahmad- 
nagar, the Qutb Shuhi of Golconda and the Imad Shahi of Bcrar. Imad-ul- 
Mulk, in the general anarchy seized the government which had been entrusted 
to him and declared his independence in A.D. 1484. The succession is thus 
given in the U. T. 

1484. Path u’l lah Bahmani, governor of Berar, became independent. 

— AM u'd din, Inifid ShSh, fixed his capital at GSwel. 

1528. Darya Imfid Shah, married his daughter to Hasan Niz5m Shfih. 

. Burhfin Itfi&d Shfih, deposed by his ministers. 

1568. Tufal, whose usurpation was opposed from Ahmadnagar and family 
of Imfid Shfih and Tuffil was extinguished. In the appendix to 
Blphinstone*s Hist of India, (Edit. Cowell 1866) the dates are 
as followt 


A.D. 

Fatah Ullah ... ... 1484 

Alfi u'd din ... ... 1504 

Derya (about) ... ... 1529 

Burhfin (perhaps) ... ... 1560 

During the minority of Burhfin, his prime minister, Tnffil usurped the govern- 
ment and the State merged in that of Ahmadnagar in A,P. 1572. 
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his son Ala-ud-din, took the same title and reigned 40 years. 
His son Darya Khan succeeded, and enjoyed the govern- 
ment for 15 years. After him, his son, Burhan, a minor, 
was raised to the throne, but the nobles perfidiously usurped 
the administration, till Murtaza Nizam-ul-Mulk conquered 
and annexed the country to Ahmadnagar. 



SUBAH OF GUJARAT. 


It is situated in the second climate. Its length from 
Burhdnpur to Jagat Dwarka in Kathiawar] is 802 

kos; its breadth from Jdlor to the port of Daman 260 kos, 
and from Idar to Kambhdyat (Cambay) 70 kos. On the 
east lies Khdndes; to the north Jdlor and Idar; to the south, 
the ports of Daman and Kambhdyat, and on the west, Jagat 
which is on the seashore. Mountains rise towards the 
south. It is watered by noble rivers. Besides the ocean, 
there are the Sdbarmatti (Savamamati), the Bdtrak, the 
Mahendri, the Narbadah, the Tapti, the Saraswati, and 
two springs called Ganga and Jamna. The climate is tem- 
perate and the sandy character of the soil prevents it from 
turning into mud in the rainy season. The staple crops are 
Jowdri, and Bdjra, which form the principal food of the 
people. The spring harvest is inconsiderable. Wheat and 
some food grains are imported from Mdlwa and Ajmer, and 
rice from the Deccan. Assessment is chiefly by valuation 
of crops, survey being seldom resorted to. The prickly 
pear is planted round fields and about gardens and makpA 
a goodly fence, for this reason the country is difficult to 
traverse. From the numerous groves of mango and other 
trees it may be said to resemble a garden. From Pattan^ to 
Baroda which is a distance of a 100 kos, groves of mango 
3 deld ripe and sweet fruit. Some kinds are sweet even 
when unripe. Fine figs grow here and musk-melons are 
delicious in flavour both in summer and winter, and are 
abundant during two months in both seasons. The grapes 
are only moderate in quantity : flowers and fruit in great 
plenty. From the thick growth of forest sport is not satis- 
factory. Leopards* abound in the wilds. 

The r<»fs of houses s^e usually of tiles and the walls 
of burnt brick and lime. Some prudently prepare the foun- 
dations of stone, and of considerable breadth, while the walls 
have hollow spaces between, to which they have secret 
access. The usual vehicles are two-wheeled drawn by two 
oxen. Painters, seal-engravers and other handicraftsmen 

• I. G. AnhflwSra Pa^, lat. 23® 51' 30" N., long. 72® J O' 30" B. on the 
Sarasmti^ one of the oldest and most renowned towns of Gnjardt. 

l^e term^ is employed in iin 27 and 2S Vol. I, (Book II) for leopards 
generally including the hunting leopard, (F. Jnbata), Jieing used indifferently 
with the common name for the latter, chtta. 
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are countless. They inlay mother-o’-pearl with great skill 
and make beautiful boxes and inkstaifds. Stu& worked 
with gold thread and of the kinds Chirah, Fotah,' 
Jamahwat, Khard, and velvets and brocades are here skil- 
fully manufactured. Imitations of stuffs from Turkey, 
Europe, and Persia are also produced. They make like- 
wise excellent swords and daggers of the kinds famdhar* 
and Khapwah, and bows and arrows. There is a brisk 
trade in jewelry and silver is imported from Turkey and 
Iraq. 

At first Pattan^ was the capital of the province, next 
Champdner and at the present day, Ahmaddbdd. The 
latter is a noble city in a high state of prosperity, situated 
on the banks of the Sdbarmatti. It lies in latitude 25°.* 
For the pleasantness of its climate and its display of the 
choicest productions of the whole globe it is almost 
unrivalled. It has two forts, outside of which are 360 
quarters of a special kind which they call Pura,^ in each of 
which all the requisites of a city are to be found. At the 
present time onl 3 ' 84 of these are flourishing. The city 
contains 1,000 stone mosques, each having two minarets 
and rare inscriptions. In the Rasuldbdd Pur a is the tomb 
of Shdh Adlam Bokhdri. Batwah* is a village 3 kos from 

• See p. 52, (note 11) Vol. II, Book TII, and pp. 93—95 of Vol. I, B. I. 
C hirah is a parti-coloured cloth used for turbans. JQmawQr, is a kind of 
llowcrcd woollen 8tuff, well known, KhSrS an undulated silk cloth. 

•See p. no, Vol. I, Book I. 

■Of successive dynasties of RSjput kings from 746 to 1194 A.D, 
L hampdner was taken by Mahmud (Bigarah) of Ahmadabad after a siege, it 
IS said, of 12 years and was made his capital and continued to be that of 
the Gujarat kings till about 1560 A D. I. O 

• Lat. 23° V 45" N., long. 72° 38' 30" K. The Emperor Anrangzeb had a 
different opinH)n of its climate and called it among other abusive epithets, 
Jahaiinumab§d or the Abode of Hell. See Bayley, p. 91. 

• A quarter or ward of a town, having its own gateway. The 1. G. has 
Pol and describes it as a block of houses var>ing in size from small courts 
of 5 or 10, to large quarters of the city containing as many as 10,000 inhabi- 
tants. The larger blocks arc generally crossed by one main street with a gate 
at each end and subdivided into smaller blocks each with its separate gate 
branching off from the chief thoroughfare. 

• The text has Patwah, the variant Batwah being relegated to the nofes, 
but the best authorities concur in the latter reading. For Qutb-i-Aalain, see 
Bayley, p. 128, and Briggs* Cities of Gujarashtra, p. 292. Regarding the 
lithosc^le over the tomb, Briggs wTites that one of the legends given him 
concerning it is that Qutb-i-Aalam on a journey to his masjid tripped against 
a stone and picking it up, said, "Can this be stone, wood or iron ?** and the 
combination ensued. A visitor who had preceded Briggs on a visit to this 
place wrote to him as follows : "The rize mentioned by Abul Fnzl is correct. 
The stone is not now on the sepulchre but deposited in the chief Said's honse. 
Great reverence is paid to it and on such occasions as visitors desire to see it, 
it is produced under a covering of brocade. It appears to be petrified wood, 
the barky part gives it the appearance of iron oxydised; that portion where 
it has hetn chipped by the hand of Akbar when he visited Butwa (according 
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Ahmadabdd where are the tombs of Qutb-i-Ailam father 
of Shah Aalam, and of other eminent personages. In the 
vicinity are fine gardens. Over the tomb is suspended a 
covering of about the measure of a cubit, partly of wood, 
partly of stone and a part also of iron, regarding which they 
relate wonderful stories. At a distance of three kos is the 
village of Sarkhech (Sarkhej) where repose Shaikh A hmad 
Khattu,^ Sultan Ahmad after whom Ahmadabad is named, 
and many other princes. Indigo of good quality is here 
grown and exported to Turkey and other countries. 

Twelve kos from Ahmadabad is Mahmuddbdd a city 
founded by Sultan Mahmud, in which are beautiful 
buildings extending to an area of 4 kos square. The whole 
is surrounded by a wall and at every half kos is a pleasure 
house and a preserve in which deer and other kinds of game 
are at large. 

The chief of Idar is a Zaminddr named Narain Das, 
and of such austere life that he first feeds his cattle with 
com and then picks up the grains from their dung and 
makes this his food, a sustenance held in much esteem by 
the Brahmans. He is regarded as the head of the Rathor 
tribe and has a following of 500 horse and 10,000 foot. 

TJie ports of Ghoga and Kambhdyat (Cambay) are 
included in this (Gogo) Sarkdr. The latter is a large city 
where merchants of divers kinds reside and wherein are fine 
buildings and much merchandise. Vessels sail from and 
trade to Ghogah. The cargoes are put into small ships 
called Tawari which transport them to Kambhdyat. 

In Kari are fine oxen, a pair being worth 300 rupees, 
and according to their shapeliness, strength and speed 
fetching even a larger price. 

Jhalau'dr was formerly a separate principality contain- 
ing 1,200 villages. Its length is 70 kos and its breadth 40. 
It furnished 10,000 horse and the same number of infantry. 
Now it possesses but 2,000 horse and 3,000 foot. Its ruler 
was subject to the king of Gujarat. It formed foixr divi- 
sions, the inhabitants mostly of the Jhdla tribe of Rajputs. 

to the Abbot of the community) shews the fibre or vein of the wood ; end 
Upon the opposite side, where it seems to have been ground crosswise, k 
bears the appearance of stone.’* 

'Se« of Gu)arat, pgp. 90 and 130. k dcaeriptun of Uwa* 

BUmaolewm* will be found in Meews. B<m end Fcrgnaeon’e "ArcMUettm 
^ dfcmaddbM." Ixwdon Uiuray, 1880. Khettu ia one 4 ^ tbe towsi in <ho 
Smir of Nfdor. Cf. Brigge’ Cw<« of Gvfmmhhm, p. 278. 
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At the present day it is accounted a Pargana of Ahmadabad, 
and its villages and districts are summarized in the follow- 
ing table. 

Great Jhdldwar contains Birdingdon residence of the 
chief, Halod, Wadhiudn, Koha, Daran Gadra, Bijdnd, Pdtri 
which has a salt-pit, Sahdld, Baroda, J hinjhtriL'drd , Saujdn, 
( ? Sanand), Dhulhar, Mandal. 

Parganahs of Machhukhanld contain Morhi, Rdmpur, 
Tankdrd, Khanjarid, Malia, Kazor, in the vicinity of which 
pearls are found, Dhansar, Amrol (Amreli). 

Parganahs of Jdmhtiji contain Jdmbn, Limri, Sidni. 

Parganahs of Chatihisi, chief seat of the Parmdr tribe 
contain Morhi, with 30 villages and Cholild with 55 villages. 
No\V Morhi with 7 districts is included in Sorath. 

Pattan has two forts, one of stone and one of brick. It 
lies in long. 117° JO', lat. 23° 30'. It produces line oxen 
that will travel 50 kos in half a day. Good cotton cloths are 
here woven and are taken to di.stant jiarts as gifts of value. 

Sidhpur is a town on the Sarsuti and a great jdace of 
pilgrimage. 

Barnagar [ Vadnagar | is a large and ancient city and 
containing 3,(K)0 pagodas, near each of which is a tank ; it 
is chiefly inhabited by Brahmans. 

Chdmpdner is a finely situated fort on a crag of great 
height'; the^approach to it for two hos and a half is extre- 
mely difficult. Gates have Ixien posted at intervals. At 
one place a cutting about 00 yards long has been made 
across which planks are laid which can be removed when 
necessity arises. Fine fruits abound. 

Surat is a celebrated port. The river Tapti ritns by 
it and at a distance of 7 kos thence, falls into the sea. 

Rdnder on the opposite side of the Tapti is a port depen- 
dent on Surat ; it was formerly a large city, 'flie ports of 
Khandewi and Balsdr also are a part of the Surat division. 
Numerous fruits abound especially the pine apjfle, and oils 
of all kinds and rare perfumes are obtainable. The followers 
of Zoroaster coming from Persia, settled here. They follow 
the teaching of the Zend and the Pa 2 :end, and erect funeral 
structures. Thus through the wide tolerance of His Majesty 
every sect enjoys freedom. Through the negligence of the 
miniisters of state and the commanders of the frontier pro- 

* Tieffenthaler slates that Uie fortress on the stimmil of the hill is* called 
Pauagarh and the town at its foot ChilinpSner, 

33 
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vinces, many of these Sarkars are in the possession of 
European nations, such as Daman, Sanjdn,' Tardpur, 
Mdhim and Base (Bassein) that are both cities and ports. 

Bharoj (Broach) has a fine fort. The Narbada flows 
past it in its course to the ocean. It is accounted a maritime 
toMrn of first rate importance, and the ports of Kawi, 
Ghandhdr, Bhdbhut and Bhankord [Bhakora] are its depen- 
dencies. 

Near the town of Hdnsot is a game preserve 6 kos in 
length by 4 in breadth, full of deer and other animals. The 
cover is rich and fresh with verdure, being situated on the 
banks of the Narbada and is perfectly level. 

The Sarkdr of Soraih^ was an independent territory, 
having a force of 50,000 cavaliy and 100,000 infantry, the 
ruling tribe being Ghelot. Its length from the port of 
Gliogo (Gogo) to that of Ardmdde^ is 125 kos; its breadth 
from Sardhar {} Sadra, n. of Ahmadabad) to the seaport of 
Diu, 72 kos. On the east it is bounded by Ahmaddbdd ; on 
the north by the State of Kachh (Cutch) ; on the south and 
west by the (Indian) Ocean. Its climate is healthy, its 
fruits and flowers numerous and grapes and melons grow 
here. This territory is divided into 9 districts each inha- 
bited by a different tribe, as follows : — 

Parganahs of new Sorath. 

Junahgarh with suburban district, Sultdnpur, Barwa 
[Bantva], Hdnsdwar, Chattra Rdmpur, Kandohid, Hast 
Jati, Und, Bagsard, Mahandrd [Mandurda], Bhdntror 
[Ghantwar], and others. 

Parganahs of old Sorath, called Ndghar. 

Pattan Somndth, Aunah, Delwdrah, Manglor, Korindr, 
Mul Mahddeo, Chorwdr, Diu, &c. 

Parganahs of Gohelwdrah. 

Lathi, Luliydnah, Bhimpur, fasdhom, Mdndwi, Birdi, 
Sehor. 


^ A small village in Thanu (Tanna) Dist., where the Parsis first landed in 
India, known to the Portuguese and long after their time as St. John. I. O. 

• The old name for KathiawSr, or SaurSshtra and Prakritised in that of 
Sorath which is to this day the name of a large district 100 miles in length 
in the south-west. 

•Aramda, near port Okha, n. of Jagat Dwarka. 
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Parganaks of WdU, 

Mahwah, Taldjd, Pdlitdnah, &c. 

Parganaks of Bddhelah. 

Jagat (called Dwarka), Ardmdde, Dhdrhi (?Sanku- 
dhar). 


Parganaks of Barra. (Berda ?) 

Barra, Gumli, &c. 

Parganaks of tke Bdghela' tribe. 

Sordkdr, Gondal, Rdyet, Dhdnak, &c. 
Parganaks of tke Wdji in the uncultivated tracts. 
Jhdnjhmer. 


Parganaks of the Timbel tribe. 

Not assigned in any of the MSS. 

The first district known as New Sorath had remained 
unexplored on account of the impenetrable nature of the 
forests and the intricate windings of the mountains. A 
recluse by chance found his way into it and through him 
a knowledge of it was gained. Here is the celebrated stone 
fortress of Junahgarli which Sultan Malimud,^ I, captured 
by force of arms and at the foot of it built another fort of 
stone. At a distance of 8 kos is the fort of Osani on the 
summit of a hill ; it has now fallen into decay, but is worthy 
of restoration. There is also another stronghold on the 
summit of the hill of Gimdr in which are many springs, a 
place of worship of the Jains. Adjacent is the port of Kondi 
Kolidya,^ which derives its name from two villages at a 
distance of one kos from it. In the rear of Junahgarh is 
an island called Sidlkokah 4 kos in length by 4 in breadth. 


^ The I. G. (I. 550) calls this clan Waghela tribe of Rajputs^ a remnant 
of the Solanki race who fled from Anhilwarah when that kingdom was 
destroyed by Ala u’d din in A.D, 1297. 

* Bigarah of Gujarat. One derivation of this name is its supposed mean- 
ing of two forts (garh) because Mahmud's army conquered on one day 
Champ&ner and Junahgarh, Vol. I, p. 500, n. According to T. Junahgarh 
signifies the ancient fort, because it was long concealed in the dense forest 
and discovered by a wood cutter The legend runs that 1500 years elapsed 
from its discovery to the time of Mandalik from whom Mahmud wrested tlie 
fortress. See Bayley's Hist, of Gujar&t, pp. 161 — 182, for the derivation of the 
name. 

• Var, and G. Kondi or Gondilaki> fit. [Can it be Kodinar}] 
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adjacent to which is a forest, 3 kos square, where wild fruits 
grow and where there is a settlement of Kolis, This tract is 
called Oit. Near the village of Tunkagosha,' the river 
Bliadar falls into the ocean. Its fish are so delicate that they 
melt when exjxised to the sun. Good camels are here 
obtainable and a breed of horses somewhat larger than the 
Gunth. 

In the second district is Pallan, a city on the seashore 
possessing a stone fort. This they call Paiian Somndth. It 
is both a capacious harboxir and a town having nine^ stone 
towers on the plain, within an area of three kos on the sea- 
shore. Good swords are made here, there being a well in 
the vicinity the water of which gives them a keen' edge. 

The poits of Manglor,^ Diu, Piirhandar, Korindr, 
A hmadpur and Muzajjardhdd are about this coast. A spring 
of the Sar.suti (Saraswati^) rises near Somndth. The 
Brahmanical shrines arc numerous, but among these Som- 
ndlh, Pardnchi, and Korindr are accounted among the most 
sacred. Between the rivers Ilaran and Sarsuti about 4,000 
years ago, 560,000,000 of the Yadu race while engaged in 
sport and merriment, fell to fighting and all of them 
]:)erislied in that field of death, and wonderful are the 
legends that they relate. Two and a half kos from Pattan 
Somndth is Bhdl ka Tirth^ (or the .shrine of the Arrow). In 
this place an arrow struck Sri Ki.shn and buried it.self under 

* A iiole <>ays TtittUfagoi^CI, in ihe iiia])s. There are two ri\crs of the name 
of Bhfular, one rises in the ManU.n hills and tlo^in^f S. W. falls into the 
sea at Nn'wi-Baiidar after a course of 115 miles Another from the same hills, 
flowiiijr R. falls into the (iulf of Caniha\. The Kolis are a predatory tribe 
and their distribution is not confined to a siinjle province. They were spread 
over the count r\ l>etween Cambav and Ahmaflabad and the well-wooded 
country afforded them a refuge from attack. 

* Gladwin ha^ turned these words into a name which mistranslation I notice 
as it has l^een adopted bv Count von Noer in his monograph on Akbar, p. 98. 
(Mrs. Beveridge’s Trans.). The Diwaii of Junagarh, HuridAs Viharidas, has 
courteously gheii me the benefit of his local knowledge. The new temple 
and the ruins of the old are uithiii the fort which was inhabited chiefly by 
the ntteiidanls of the shrine, the population living in the environs forming 
the town. Pallan is .said to have Itad three \\alts and hence named TrigadhL 
Tlie length of the present walls covers nearly two miles. The fort had or 
has 10 towers or bastions of which 8 are existing and two are in mins. 

* The I. G. gives Mangrol. The text unite.s Diu and Pnrbandar (else- 
where Porbandar) in one name, as Somiiath is called Deo Pattan, but it is 
probable that the port of Diu w’as intended by Abul Pazl. 

*Tlie river rises in Afount Abu a^id enters' the Runn of Cutch, though a 
part of its course near Sidhpur and Patan towns, is said to be subterranean. 

* Apparently the BltSi Kund of the I. G. Yndhisthira after the slaughter 
of the 56 tribe.s of the Yadu race on the field of Kurukshetra and the death 
of Duryodhana, in grief at the loss of so many kinsmen, placed Parikshita 
on the throne of Indraprastha, and retired with Krishna and Baldeo to 
Dwarka. They were attacked by the Bhils and Krishna was slain. Baldeo 
fc)uiuled the city of Patali1>otra or Patna, 
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a pipal tree on the banks of the Sarsiiti. This the}' call 
Pipal sir, and both these sjiots arc held in jireat veneration. 
An extraordinar}' event occurs at the town of Mid MaUadco 
where there is a temple dedicated to Siva. Ivvery year on a 
certain day before the rain}' .sea.son, a bird called MukJd 
appears. It is somewhat smaller than a pigeon, with a coanscr 
beak and pied in colour. It alights on the temple, disports 
itself for a while, and then rolls over and dies. On this day, 
the people of the city assemble and burn various kinds of 
perfume and from the ])ro]x>rtions of black and white in 
the plumage of the bird, they calciilate the extent of the 
coming rainfall, the* black portending rain, the white, 
drought. In this tract, there are three crops of jowar 
annually. At Viiah there are two reserv'oirs, one of which 
is called Jamna, the other Ganga. The water bubbles up 
and forms a stream and the lish of the.se tw’o s])rings have 
three eyes, the third eye being in the forehead. 

Between Manglor and Charaiviir is a tract into which 
the sea enters. C)n a certain day of the year the water is 
sweet. It is related that in ancient times a certain ])crson 
was in need of Ganges w'ater. A recluse made a sign to 
the expanse and sw'cet water came forth, h'ver since, upon 
that day this w'onder is rejjcated to the astonishment of all. 

In both of these districts the G helot tribe of Rajputs 
prevail and the ruling power in this country is in their 
hands. At the present time the force (of the fir.st district) 
consists of 1,000 horse and 2,000 foot. There is also a 
settlement of Ahirs called Bahriyas} The force (of the 
.second di.strict) is 2,000 horse and 3,000 foot. 

In the third district at the foot of the Sairunjah 
(Satrunjaya) hill,* is a large fort and on its .summit, the 
fort of Pdlithanah. Though in ruins, it deserves restora- 
tion. It is in great veneration with the Jains. The port 
of Choga (Gogo) is a de^xindency of this district. The 
island of Biram (Perim) was formerly the residence of the 
governor; it is 9 kos squat e and is a low r^'cky island in 


^ Or Makh, In a work called Haqlqai^i-llhidustan, ihe word in Sakh or 
Sukh. See Bayley, p. 197, who records this event and places it in the village 
o{ Madhopnr. 

■The name of one of the fdd territorial plants or districts into which 
BlSthiaw&r was divided, was called Babria\\ar, a hilly tract on tlie S.K. 

_^The hill is sacred to Adinath the deilkd priest or the Jains. The descrip- 
tion of PSlitana in the I. G, taken from Afr. Burgess' “Notes n{ a visit to 
Satrunjaya Hill," gives an interesting sketch of thi.s temple liill. Perim (the 
Baiones of the Pcrtplus) is in the Gulf of Cambay, 8 miles S of Gogo. 
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the midst of the sea. The Zaniindar is of the GoheV tribe. 
This district possesses 2,000 horse and 4,000 foot. 

In the fourth district, are the ports of Mohwah and 
Taldjd, inhabited by the Wall clan. The local force con- 
sists of 300 men and 500 foot. 

In the fifth district is Jagat, called also Dwdrkd. Sri 
Krishna came hither from Mathura (Muttra) and here died. 
It is a }>reat Brahmanical place of worship. The island of 
Sankudhdr [BaitJ 4 kos square is reckoned within this 
district. Near Ardmdde is an island 70 kos in length and 
breadth. An aiea of half a kos of this land is for the mo.st 
part stony and if an excavation is made salt-water pours in 
on all sides. Malik Aydz^ Khds Khel, of Sultan Mahmud I 
of Gujerat, had, one-fourth of it dug up. The port of 
Ardmdde is .superior to most of its class. The inhabitants 
are of the Bddhel tribe. It musters 1,000 horse and 2,000 
foot. 

In the sixth district Barra, ^ the country is so hilly, the 
forests so impenetrable and the defiles so extensive that it 
is impassable for troops. The Jaitwah clan inhabit it. It 
furnishes 1,000 horse and 2,000 foot. 

In the seventh district are the Baghelahs. It furnishes 
200 horse and the same number of foot. The Kdthis* are 
numerous in this tract ; they are of the A hir caste and are 
.skilful in the management of horses. The military force 
is 6,000 cavalry and 6,000 infantry. They are said by 
some to be of Arabian origin. Cunning but hospitable, 
they will eat of the food of people of every caste, and are 
a handsome race. When any Jagirdar comes amongst 
them they make it a condition that there shall be no account 

• The Gohels came from the north iii the 13lh century, and retreating 
before the tide of Muhammadan conquest conquered for themselves new seats 
in the decadence of Anhilwara. They are now in B. Kiithiowfir. 

• See Bayle>*s Hist, of (Gujarat, p. 233 et seq. Khas Khel represents the 

position of a royal equerry combined w’ith high command. Ferishta calls him 
the or confidential attendant of Mahmud. He was premier 

noble (Amir u*l Thnaru) and commander in chief of the army, fought and 
defeated the Portuguese fleet at Chaul and sank the admiral’s flagship valued 
at a kror of rupees. (i\.H. 913 — A.D. 1507). 

• 1 hove no doubt that this is Bard& (or JaitwSr) of the I. G. ; a division 
of Kathiawar l?diig between 21*^ IF and 21® 5r N. lat., and 69® SO' and 70® 7' 
E. long., bounded N. and N.-R. by Hallftr; R. by Sorath, and 8.-W. by tte 
Arabian Sea. The Barda hills are from 12 to 18 miles distant from the coast 
and formed a favourite refuge for outlaws. 

^ The name of KUthiawfir, was formerly given to a tract to the R. of the 
centre of the peninsula; from having been overrun by the Kathis who entered 
from Catch in the 13th and 14th centuries, it was extended to the whole 
country by the Mahrattas who had come into contact with them in their 
forays. 
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triken of the incontinence of any of their people. In the 
vicinity of the Kdthis on the banks of the river Dondi, 
there is a sept of Ahirs called Porcchas. Their force is 
3,000 horse and the same number of foot. They are per- 
petually at feud with the /d»n.v.* 

In the eighth district Jhanjhmer is a maritime port. 
The Wdji tribe prevail. There are 200 horse and 2,000 
foot. 

In the ninth district is the Char an tribe. Mahadeva 
formed a man from the sweat of his brow and gave him the 
charge of his own bull. He spoke in rhj'thniic sentences 
and sang the divine praises and revealed the past and the 
future. His descendants are known by his name. They 
chiefly recite panegyrics and genealogies and in battle chant 
deeds of valour and animate the warriors and some of them 
reveal future events. There are few of the nobles of 
Hindustan who have not some of these in their retinue. 
This district furnishes 500 horse and 4,0(K) foot. The tribe 
called Bhat resemble this caste in their panegyrics, their 
lowers, their battle-chants, and genealogical recitations, 
and although in .some of these respects they surpass them 
yet the Chdrans are better swordsmen. Some pretend that 
the Chdrans were called into life by the mere volition of the 
divinity, and the Bhdts from Mahddeva. 

Between Jhdlwdra in the Sarkdr of Ahmaddhdd , and 
Pattan and Sorath is a low-lying tract, 90 kos in length by 
7 to 30 in breadth, called the Ran^ (the Runn). Before the 
rainy season, the sea rises and covers this area and falls as 
the rains cease. A considerable part dries up and is covered 
with salt, the duties of which are collected in the pargana of 
Jhdlwdra. A hwa/afedd lies to the east of this tract. On the 
west is a large separate territory called Kachchh (Cutcli) 
250 hos in length by 100 kos in breadth. Sind lies to the 

* The JSreja - ijpuls, to \^hich hraiirh the Rao of Cutrli helongs, are 
descended from the Sunima (Sama!) trihe ami came o^^^inallv frf)ni tlu* 
north. They are said to have emiijroted from Sind about the l.Sih renlury 
under the leadership of Ja LSkha, *^011 of Jara from whom the trilie derive 
their name. Till 1540 the Jams ruled over Cutch in three branches. Aboul 
that year Khenj^f&r succeeded in making himself head of the trt!)e and master 
of the province. His uncle JSm RSwal ded to Kathiawar and founded the 
present reigning house of Nawanagar, the rulers of which are still called 
JSms. See Jfim under the account of Sind. 

• The word in Hindi signifies a waste or wilderness. There are two, the 
northern or larger Runn, 150 by 80 miles has an area of almut 7,000 square 
miles. The eastern or smaller Runn, 70 miles from K. to W., covers an 
area of 2,000 square miles. Except a stray bird, a herd of wild asses, or an 
occasional caravan, no sign of life brealcs the desert loneliness. /. G, 
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west of Cutch. The physical aspect of the country is barren 
and sandy. There is an excellent breed of horses believed 
to be of Arabian race, and there are good camels and goats. 
The chief of this country is of the Yadu^ race and his tribe 
is now known as Jdrejas. The military force of this clan 
is 10,000 cavalry and 50,000 infantry. The men are hand- 
.some, tall in stature and wear long beards. The residence 
of the chief is Dhuj, which has two strong forts Jhdrah and 
Kantkot. On the Gujarat side towards the south is a 
Zamindar of note whom they call Jam, a relative of the 
ruler of the above-mentioned state. Sixty years ago. Jam 
Rawal, after a war of two months, was driven out of the 
country, and .settled in Sorath between the territories of the 
Jaitwah, Bade], Chdraii, an'd Tumbel tribes. He posssessed 
him.self of other parts and founded the city of Nawanagar 
and his country received the name of Utile Cutch. Sattarsdl 
the pre.sent Rajah, is his grandson. There are many towns 
and the agricultural area is extensive. The residence of 
the chief is at Nawanagar and his force consi.sts of 7,000 
cavalry and 8,000 infantry. The camels and goats are of 
good breeds. For a considerable period the prime ministers 
of these two .states have been of the Muhammadan religion. 

In the vicinity of Mora and Mangrej is a state called 
PaP through which runs the river Mahendri towards the 
Gujarat side. It has a separate ruler who resides at Dun- 
garpur. On the Malwa side is Bansw'ara and that too has 
a separate chief. Each of them has a force of 5,000 horse 


‘The lunar rare established bv the ScUliiaii Budh, expanded into 
qix branches and filled neatly the whole of noTtliern India. Yadu 4tli in 
descent fioni Budh ^jave his name to the royal line ^hirh closed in Krishnn 
and Balrania. WJnle the solar race wa«; confined to a narrow strip of land 
between the mountains and the (»anRes, the Yadns had spjead over the whole 
country Yndu, says Elliot, (Rices of the N.-W P., Vol. I, 128) is the patro- 
nymic of all the descendants of Buddha, the ancestor of the Lunar race, of 
which the Bhatti and the Jareja are now the most conspicuou.s, but the title 
of JSidon IS now exclusively applied to that tribe which appears never to have 
strayed far from the limits of the ancient Suraseni, and we consequently find 
them in larj.»e iiuniliers m that neighhouihood. The tract south of the Ch’ambal 
called after Iheni Yaduvati is in the possession of the Ow'alior Mahrattns and 
the state of Kirauli on the Chambal is now their chief independent possession. 

* Pak in the text, with the emendation Pdl by the Editor. There are two 
of the name, one within Mfilii Kiinta on its N. E. frontier. The other one of 
the petty alates in Hallfir, Kathiawar. Tlie former must here be meant, as 
Dungarpur lies in lat. 23® 52' N., long. 73® 4^ E. It is now a separate native 
state. The early history of the ruling family is not known with certainty; 
they paid tribute to the Mughal Empire and did military ser^dcc, and on the 
fall of tlie Empire became tributary to the Mahrattas. I. G. The name PBl 
says Bayley, seems to have been given to congeries of pettv hill states of 
wdiich the rulers were Hindus. Tliey appear to have included DungSrpnr, 
Bijanagar and otli^rs. 
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and 10,000 foot, and both are of the Sisodia clan. The 
rulers were of the Rana’s family, but for some time past 
it has been otherwise. 

Adjoining the Sarkar of Pattan is a state, the chief 
town of which is Sirohi and which possesses a force of 2,000 
horse and 6,000 foot. On the summit of a hill is the strong 
fortress of Abugarh (Mount Abu) about which are 12 
flourishing villages. Pasturage is plentiful. 

There is also a territory having Nandurbdr on the east, 
Mandu on the north, Nandod on the south and Champdner 
on the west. Its length is 60 kos, and its breadth 40. The 
chief is a Chauhan and his residence is the town of Ali 
Mohdn. Wild elephants are numerous. The force consists 
of 600 horse and 15,000 foot. 

Between Surat and Nandurbdr is a mountainous but 
flourishing tract called Bagldna, the chief of which is a 
Rathor, commanding 3,000 cavalry and 10, (XK) infantry. 
Fine peaches, apples, grapes, pineapples, pomegranates, 
and oranges grow here. It possesses seven remarkable forts, 
among which are Mulher^ and Salher. 

Between the Sarkdrs of Nandod and Nandurbar is a 
hilly district 60 kos in length by 40 in breadth, which the 
Gohel tribe of Rajputs inhabit. At the present day a 
Brahman named Tewdri has the management of affairs, 
the titular Rajah being of no account. He resides at 
Rdjpipla or Khulu, and has a force of -3,000 horse and 
7,000 foot. The water of this tract is very unwholesome. 
Rice and honey of the finest quality are here produced. 

This Subak embraces 9 Sarkdrs and 198 Parganahs, 
of which 13 are ports. The revenue is 43 krors, 68 lakhs, 
22,301 dams (Rs. 10,920,557-8-0) and one lakh, 62,028% 
Mahmudis^ as port dues. 

The measured land (except Sorath which is paid in 
money by estimate) is 1 kror, 60 lakhs, 36,377 bighas, 
3 biswas, out of which 4 lakhs, 20,274 dams are Suyurghdl. 
The local force is 12,440 cavalry, and 61,100 infantry. 


^ Both these lie in the Navasari (Nosari) district of the Baroda territory, 
the latter in the S. B. comer. Songarh and Rupgarh are two other forts. The 
former 43 miles B. of Snrat, and Rupgarh 10 miles S. of Songarh. The hills 
must refer to the RSjpipla range, there being no other in the whole territory. 

* Mr. B. Thomas {Numismatic Chronicle, Vol. Ill, 3rd series) quotes Sir 
T. Herbert as saying about 1676 A.D. "A mahmndi is twelve pence, a rupee 
two shillings and three pence.'* See Bayley's Histary of GujarUt, p. 16. 
The relative value coin varied according to time and locality. The Changezi 
Mahmudi is variously valued at hall and twcHhirds of a rupee and at half a 
crown, French money. Jhid, pp. 12 and 16, 

89 
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Sarkar of Ahmaddhad. 

Containing 28 Mahals. 8,024,153 Bighas. Revenue 
208,306,994 Dams. Suyurghdl 6,511,441 Ddms. Castes 
various. Cavalry 4,120. Infantry 20,500. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

SuyuT- 

ghal 

D. 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Castes 

City of Ahmadabad 

Suburb, dist. of Ahmadabad 


15,000,078 

144,680 

100 

800 


876!687 

23,999,871 

4201,783 

... 

... 

Cliauhfin. 

Rurdhn Matar {mis. Arhar 
M.) on the river Baroli 

145,884 

9,662,753 

160,938 

100 

200 

Ahmadnat^ar has a stone 

64,870 





Solanki. 

fort faced with chunam 
Idar, [revenue by estimate 

1,770,912 

60,774 

500 

5,000 


Gar&siah* 

of crops] 

... 

1,616,000 

... 

1000 

5,000 

Bahiel 

375,675 

6,988,920 

... 

100 

200 

RSjput. 

Barah Sewah [Bala Sinor] 

64,960 

2,814,124 

5.608 

50 

100 

Bhodia 

Birpur [ ? Pithapur] has a 






KAjput, 

stone fort on the Mahen- 
dri 

173.385 

1.778,300 

... 

300 

600 

I/odiaii. 
Rajput, 
KharbI 
and Bonah. 

Pnplod [Palod] ... 

89,930 

1,493,240 


50 

100 

Rajput. 

ParSntij 

Bandar Solah [?Bhadarwa] 

159,273 

2,076,574 

... 

100 

200 

Ol. 

(revenue in money) 

... 

600,000 

... 

... 

... 


Petiad 

XhSmanah [ ? Tliawad] 

... 

771,960 

128,990 

... 

... 


(rev. in money) 
Chhala-Babra, has a brick 
fort, somewhat dilapi- 
dated, saltpetre obtain- 


600,000 




Koli. 

ed here 

43,283 

34,908.220 

232,860 

200 

10,000 


579,877 

4,825 392 

5,627 

50 

200 

JhSlawfir. 

Dholqa, the Sabarmati 





flows adjacent ... 
Dhandhok, has a masonry 

834,606 

1,650,000 

188,160 

50 

100 

Ponwfir. 

fort of chunam 

403,523 

113077044* 

... 

500 

4,000 

Do. 

Simai 

80,646 

2,528,682 

... 

100 

800 

Garfisiab, 







Mehtar. 

Kari 

936,837 

30,125,778* 

394,963 

300 

1,000 

Ol. etc. 

KambhSyat 

336,813 

22,147.986 

160.405 

100 

200 

Rajput, 






Barah. 

Kapadbhanj, a masonry 







fort of chunam 

... 

80,125,778 

27 309 

100 

500 

Koli. 

Mandwa 

... 

22.147,978 

801,320 

50 

500 

Do. 

Modasa, has a brick fort 
Mahmudabad, has a tem- 

507,370 

423,510 

16,062 

100 

200 

Do. 

ple to Mahadeva 
Masaud5b&d, has a brick 

45,590 

1,748 080 

160,088 

... 

... 

Chauhan. 

fort 

Mangrej, has a masonry 
fort ot chunam 

213,805 

1,400,000 

... 

... 

... 

Ol (Koli) 

76,629 

121,762 

• •• 

100 

300 

Chauhan. 

NSriHd 

202.062 

8,103,098 

49.478 

entered 

under 

Siru&l 

Garlsiah. 

Uasol ««« ... 

200,020 

752 202 

• •• 

20 1 

1001 

KoU. 


^The Rfijimts are here divided into two classes* (1) Garfisiahs or land- 
owners (see Bayley's History oj GufarSt, p. 9S, for the derivation of this term), 
and (2) Cultivators. The former live a hfe of idleness on their lands and are 
greatly given to opium. /. G, 
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Sarkar of Pattan, north. 

Cc^ntaining 16 Mahals. 38,600,015 Bighas. Revenue 
600.325,099 Dams. Suyurghal, 210,627 Dams. Castes 
various. Cavalry 716. Infantry 6,000. 



Patlan, has two forts 

Bijapur ... 

Pathanpur 

Badnagar, has a stone fort 
Visalnagar 


Therad, has a brick fort ... 240,052-11 4,000,000 


Tcrvada do. 

Suburb, dist. of Pattan .. 

R5dhan [-pur], has a brick 
fort ... .*. 

Sami, has a shrine much 
venerated in Hindustan 
Santalpnr 
Kheralu 
Kakrej 

Munjpur 

Morvada 

Disah, has a brick fort ... 


Suyur- 

ghal 

D. 

1 Cavalry 

Infantry 

Castes 

143,862 

150 3,000 

Raiput,KoIi 

Kumbi. 

2,832 

200 500 

Koli. 

3,600,000* 

50 600 

Do. 

1,749 

under 

Bijapur 

Do, 

**• 

20 100 

Mjput, 

Jadun. 

... 

50 200 

Rajput, 

B5rhali. 

... 

50 1,000 

Koli. 

862,104 

under 

Pattan 


... 

100 200 

Koli. 

... 

20 100 

Do. 



under 

Tehrar 

25( 100 Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


♦ So the MSS, but I apprehend these figures should be reversed, the larger 
coming under revenue, as G. has it. 

Sarkar of Nandod — north. 

Containing 12 Mahals. 541,817 Bighas, 16 Biswas. 
Revenue 8,797,596 Dams. Suyurghal 11,328 Dams. 
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Sarkdr of Baroda, south. 

Containing 4 Mahals. 922,212 Bighas, ^venue 
41,145,895 Dams. Suyurghal 388,358 Dams. Castes 
various. Cavalry 900. Infantry 6,800. 



' Bighas 
Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 

ghal 

D. 

fc- 

n 

1 

Castes 





6 

3 


l^aroda with sub. (list, has 







a brick fort ... 


20,403,485 

... 



Ponwar, &r 
RSjput. 

Bahadurpnr, has a brick 






fort 

1,680,920 

6,243,280 

... 

gjTy 


Rajput. 

Dabhoi, has a stone fort ... 

wsm 

9,252,550 

4,562 

y 


Rajput, 

Bahrah. 

Sinor, the Narbada, in its 







course from the north, 
passes under the town ... 

148,150 

5,746,580 




Rajput, , fol- 







lowing 
name ille- 
gible). 


Sarkdr of Broach, south. 

Containing 14 Mahals. 349,771 Bighas. Revenue 
21,845,663 Dams. Suyurghal 141,820 Ddms. Castes 
various. Cavalry 990. Infantry 8,600. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur 

ghai 

D. 

f 

1 

Castes 





(3 

3 


oipad 

186,420 

1,659,877 

. 




Anklesar - 

188,876 

558,010 


1 ... 

... 


Atlesar [Anialsari] 

Broadi, has a brick fort. 

90,383 

307,737 

... 


280 

Gwsua. 

on the Narbada; here is 
a Hindu shrine 

64,660 

486,230 

! 

H 

RTiTi 

Rgjput, 

Tarkesar 

8,752 

5,651 

... 

... 

HriH 

Chharxnandvi 

44,821 

122,795 


... 

B H 

1 

Suburban dist. of Broach 

52,975 

7,022,690 

64^16 


B IB 


Dehej BfirhU [Vagra} ... 

42,684 

1«174,540 

... 1 


B IB 


KM [Hureli] 

177,989 

4,278.000 

12,660 1 

20 

Bijm 

Bljpat, 

Kala [Ghalha] 





Bailifih. 

15,181 

853,670 



800 

Rijput, 





Gar&siah. 

Gandhftr, a port frequent- 







ed vessels ... 

... 

240,000 


... 

wee 
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Sarkar of Broach, South— Contd. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

;Suyur- 

ghal 

D. 

Cavalry | 

i? 

1 

3 

Castes 

Lorakh [?Ltihara], on the 
seashore ... ... I 

Maqbulibad, on the sea- 

31.760 

1,287.250 

... 

... 

... 


shore. Salt here obtained 

81,750 

1,912,040 

... 

20 

100 

Rajput. 

MusalmSn. 

Hansotf one of the ports 







of this district 

77.560 

2,439,158 


400 

3,000 

i 

Riijput 





Baghelah. 


Sarkar of Chdmpaner. 

Containinj? 9 Mahals. 80,337 Bighas. 11 Biswas. 
Revenue 15,009,884 Dams. Suyurghdl 173,730 Dams. 
Castes various. Cavalry 560. Infantry 1,600. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 

ghal 

D. 

& 

1 

1 

Castes 





c3 

s 


Arwarah 

Champaner, with sub. dist. 

19,129 

48,209 

... 

... 

• •• 


has two stone forts, one 
on a hill called Pawah, 
and tlie second at its 
foot 

159,590 

1,429,649 

173,730 

500 

1,000 


Chanda warah 

27,828-8 

21,530 



... 


Chaurasi 

107,713 

2.215,275 





Dohad, has a stone fort ... 
Dhol [Derol] 

68,249 

1,283,300 

• •• 


... 


32,014 

172,992 

• •• 


... 


Diiawarah 

18,129 

48,628 





Sonkherah 

Sanwes, has a strong stone 

240,313 

2,995,696 



100 

Rajput. 

fort 

120,391-1 

2300,000 


50 


Sarkar of Surat. 

Containg 31 Mahals. 1,312,815 Bighas. 16 Biswas. 
Revenue 19,035,180 Dams. Suyurghdl 182,370 Dams. 
Castes various. Cavalry. 2,000. Infantry 6600. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

•uyur- 

ghai 

D. 

Cavalry | 

Infantry 

Castes 

Ambhel, has a stone fort 

6,t8I 

<(34.SSS 


••• 



Ptrchol CarPamjan} 

Bsjm 

1,608.000 

1 

•a« 

..., 

• «« 
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Sarkar of Smat — Contd. 



Bighas 

Revenne 

D. 

Suyur 

ghai 

D. 

1 

f 

Castes 





d 

3 


Bulsar, on the sea 

74,702 

1,281.420 

59,785 

100 

500 


Bftlesar 

Beriwarah, has a stone fort 

86,400 

1,018,045 

15,035 

... 

... 


near Tapti 

Balwarah, has a stone fort, 

58,659 

554.820 

••• 

2000 

5,000 

Rftjpiit. 

and a shrine with a hot 
spring 1 ?Palsanal 

41,650 

478.620 





Bhesrot LBhestan] 

21,170 

425,055 

TV* 




Parnera 

54,460 

277,475 



• •• 


Bhnlsar 

12,075 

146,230 





Balor [PKadod] 

21,435 

592,180 



MN. 


Tilari fTaori] 

85,095 

917,890 

90,835 




TiinbS ... 

Chikhli, on the sea, has an 

51,029-19 

263 390 

2,040 


... 


iron mine 

Dhamori, on the river 

337,613 

389,320 

... 


... 


Tinii? (Kim?) 

40,994-19 

767,520 

• •• 


... 


Rander 

Surat with suburb, disl. 

5,528 

63,692 

13,092 


... 


has a stone fort 

50,733 

5.530,145 



... 1 


Sup& 

37,594 

73,151 

8,720 




Sarbhun ... 

64,127 

601,257 




Khoblori [ PKumbharia] ... 
Ghandevi 

4,024 

4,524 

026,760 

835,330 

7,810 


... 


Kharka [Kharsawa], on 




the Timi 

42.019 

629,310 



• •• 


Karodah [Kathodra] 

000,704 

383,240 

24,550 


• •• 


KSmrej 

Kos f-ainba], has a stone | 

68,044 

328,205 


... 



fort 

9,771 

228,390 



• •• 


I^hari .., . . ... 

Maroli, on tlic sea 

Mahwidi (Moha ?) on the 

5,928 

17.044 

85,280 

370,410 

... 


... 


sea 

15,016 

100,290 



*■* 


Naroli 

Nosari, witli a inanufao 
lory of perfumed oil, 
found nowhere else 

1,620 

65,220 

... 


... 


17,353 

297.720 

... 

... 

... 


Nariad, on the sea 

7,290 

130,700 

... 

... 

... 



Safkar of Godhra. 


Containing 12 Mahals. 535,255 Bigh^. Revenue 
3,416,624 Dams. Castes various. Cavalry 1,000. Infantry 
5,000. 



Bigha 

D. 


Bigha 

D. 

Audh& [Aradr&] 

17,877 

184,985 

Bera [Bariya] ... 

37,318 

257,202 

Atlawara [ ?Atar 
Sunba] 

46,704 

63,460 

Jadnagar* 

46,690. 

120,000 


* Jadnagar^lihct Jambaghoda or Cb&ndptir. 
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Sarkar of Godhra — Contd. 



Bigha 

D. 


Bigha 

D. 

Jlialod [Halol] ... 
Dhanbod [Dhan- 
pnr] 

Sliehera 

Godhra with sub. 
dist. 

92,409 

17,082 

85,702 

150,250 

794.654 

146,322 

785.660 

Roliaim fKailana] 
MarM [Marwa] 
Mahadwarali 

20.85Cr 

46,755 

19,285 

785.360 

525,975 

10,826 


Sarkdr of Soraih (Kathiawad). 

Containing 12 Mahals, of which 13 are ports. Revenue 
03,437,366 Dams. Cavalry 17,000. Infantry 305,000. 



Revenue 

D. 



Revenue 

D. 

Una 

7,620,388 

Dliarwar I Dliolarwa] 


59,792 

Aivej 

780,500 

Dhantror 


252,048 

Atnreli ... 

1,784,160 

Dhari 


644,270 

Apletah ... 

1,214,592 

Ranpur ... 

... 

16,127 

Pattan Deo [Somnath] ... 

4,453,912 

R5lgaii ... 


1 13,280 

BanwSra [ PWadhwan] ... 

2,049,340 

Romot ... 


28,320 

Belkha 

140,000 

Sivor . . 


42,480 

Balsar ... 

509,760 

Sarii 


4,936 

Beri l?Baori] ... 

145,600 

Sultanpur 


424.800 

Barwa [ ? Baroda] 

50,604 

Gaiiadhar 


623,040 

Bandah ... 

84,960 

Korinar 


4,538,560 

B§ndor [Wanod] 

14,060 

iGhogali (Gogo), exclusive 


Bhimrid 

28,320 

of port 


42,480 

Palitana 

240,592 

Kianabanarra 


Bagsra [?Digsar] 

56.340 

Katliar ... 


'127,480 

Barar 

734,790 

Garidliari 


598,704 

BarwarS. [ ? Wasawad] ... 

74,792 

Gonrlal 


56,640 

Badli 

14,160 

Koti5na (Ratiana) 


1,797,2.56 

Tal&ja ... 

2,435,520 

Kandohia 


198.432 

Chokh [Charkha] 

453,120 

Dn^iana 


1,423,080 

Jaitpur ... 


Demora Batwa ... 


487,576 

Jagat tDwarka] 

803,200 

936,960 

Dathi 


296,152 

Chorwid (Charadwa) 

Malikpnr 


995,048 

Chaurfi ... 

97,288 

Mohwah, (Mows) 


2,051,136 

Jetwad ... 

1,071,660 

Mandwi 

Manglor 


127,440 

16,689,472 

Jaadhon (JasdSn 

98,560 

Medarah 


2,208,160 

Suburban dist. of Sorath 

932,000 

Morbi ... 


2,603,326 

Danlatflbftd 

357,424 

Mianah ... 


14,106 

Dfing 

4,410 

Nagsari ... 


755,376 

Dungar 

760,400 

HaUsiii (7) 


1,012,592 


AIN-I-AKBASI 




Pori duties. 


Port of Manglor 
,1 Pattan Deo 
f, Korinar 
„ Nfigsari 
Porbandar 


Revenue 


Mahmudis 


27,000 

Port of Mohwah (Mowa) 

25,000 

„ Meykor ? 

1,000 

„ Dungar 

10,000 

,. Talfijfi, 4 Mahals 

27,228 

„ Una 


Revenue 

Mahmudis 



Princes of Gujarat. 

Seven princes reigned in succession 196 years. 


Years. 

Bana«raj Chauhan' ... ... ... 60 

Jog Raj ... ... ... ... 36 

Bhimraj ... ... ... ... 52 

Bhor ... ... ... ... 29 

Bahr Singh ... ... ... ... 25 

Ratnadat {var. Rashadat) ... ... ... 16 

Samant ... ... ... ... 7 


* Sorath corresponds to mod. T^tiagad. The following emendations are 
suggested from Hamilton’s E. J. Gazetteer and the Survey of India Atlas ; 
Dhantr^r (aDhamnagar), Dhari (^Darwa), RSlgaon (-Ranigaon), Siyor 
(»Sihor), ^rii (=Sarya), Korinar (sRauri Nagar, 10 m. N. of Diu point), 
Kathar («Kantharia), Kandolna (sKadoma), Duliana (=Irilaola), Una =Una- 
Delwara).— /. Sarkar, 

*The following table is from the V. T. taken from the AM-Akhari, and 
collated with the Agni Purfina of Wilford. 

A.D. 

600. Saila Deva, living in retirement at Ujjain found and educated. 

745. (S. 802) BanarSja, son of Samanta Sinh (Choh&n) who founded 
Anhalpur, called after Anala Coh&n. 

806. Tagarfija 

841. Bhira R8}&, (Bhunda Deva. Wilford). 

866. Bheur. 

8^, Behersinh. 

920. Reshadat, (Raja Adity W.). 

835. Samanta, (dau. married son of Delhi Raja). The total of years of 
rei^s in the A. A. makes 223 instead of 196. O. and T. give 
Bhunrfij 25 instead of 42, and thus corre^ ^e etror, 
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Ten princes of the Solanki race reigned 224 years.* 


Yrs. Ms. 

Mulraj Solanki ... ... ... 66 0 

Chamand ... ... ... ... 13 0 

Balabha ... ... ... ... 0 6 

Durlabha, his nephew ... ... ... 11 6 

Bhim, his nephew ... ... ... 42 0 

Karan ... ... ... ... 31 0 

Jai Singh, called also Sndhraj ... ... 60 0 

Kumarpal, grandson of his uncle ... ... 23 0 

Ajaipal, his nephew ... ... ... 8 0 

Lakhmul ... ... ... ... 8 0 


Six princes of the Baghelah tribe reigned 126 years.® 


Hardmul Baghelah 
Baldeva 

Bhim, his nephew 
Arjun Deva 
•Sarang Deva 
Karan 


Yrs. Ms. Ds. 
12 6 0 

34 6 10 

42 0 0 

10 0 0 

21 0 0 

6 10 16 


* The totals give only 238 years. 
A.D. 


The U. 


T, runs as follows : — 


910. Mula Rfija, usurped the throne. 

1025. Chamund, invaded by Sultan Mahmud (Samanta. W.). 

1038. Vallabha (ancient line restored). 

1039. Durlabha (Dabisalima Feri&hta) usurped the throne. 

1050. Bhima Raja. 

Kaladeva (Karan. A. A.) Carna Rajendra or Visaladeva, (W.) who 
became paramount sovereign of Delhi. 

1094. Siddha or Jayaainha, an u-sui^r. Kumarapal, poisoned (by Ajaya- 
pala, son of Jayasinha). 

• The T, give tlie following : — 

The BhSghela tribe, 

Mula (Lakhmul. A. A. Lakhan Raya. W.) without issue. 

B^Sva } Mula, W. of BhaRhela tribe. 


A.D. 

1209. W. Bhima Deva, or Bala Bhima Deva, same as last W. 

.1250. Arjun Deva, ] 

1260. Saranga Deva, > A. A. 

1281. Kftf ft u ! 

Klama the Gohila fled to the Deccan when in the year 1309 Gujar&t 
was annexed to Delhi by Ala ud din. 


84 
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Fourteen (Muhammadan) princes* reigned about 160 years. 

A.D. Yrs. Ms. Ds. 

1391. Sultan MuzafPar Shah, ... ... 3 8 16 

1411. Sultan Ahmad, I, his grandson (builds 

Ahmadabad and Ahmadnagar), ... 32 6 20 

1443. Mahammad Shah, his son, ... 7 9 4 

1451. Qutb ud din Ahmad Shah (opposes 

Malwa King and ,Chitor Raja 
Kombha), ... ... ... 7 0 13 

1459. Daud Shah, his uncle, (deposed in 

favour of) ... ... ... 0 0 7 

1459. Mahmud Shah I, son of Muhammad 
Shah (Begarra ; two expeditions to 
Deccan), ... ... ... 55 1 4 

1511. Sultan Muzaffar, his son, (war with 

Raja Sangram), ... ... 14 9 0 

1526. Sultan Sikandar, his son, (assas- 
sinated), ... ... ... 0 10 16 

1526. Sultan Nasir Khan, his brother, 

(Mahmud Shah II, di.splaced by), ... 0 4 0 

1526. Sultan Bahadur, son of Sultan 

Muzaffar, (invades Malwa : murdered 
by Portugue.se), ... ... 11 9 0 

1536. Muhammad Shah, sister’s .son, 

(Faruqi of Malwa), ... ... 0 9 0 

1536. Sultan Mahmud, grandson of 

Muzaffar, ... ... ... 18 2 

^ome days. 

1553. Sultan Ahmad (II) a descendant of 
Sultan Ahmad, (spurious heir set up 
by ministers), ... ... ...8 0 0 


* List of Gujrat Muslim rulers ; 

Muzaffar I 

\hm'id I 

Md. 1. Karim 

QutbnddJn 

D5ud 

Mahmud I 
Muzaffar II 
Sikaxtdar 

Mahmud II . . 

Ikdiftdvtr 
Muhammad 11 
Muhammad III’ ... 

Ahmad H 
Mozaffar III 


A.H. 798/1396 AD. 
814/1411 
846/1442 
855/1451 
862/1458 
862/1458 
917/1511 
932/1526 
932/1526 
932/1526 
943/1537 
943/1537 
Mil/ 1554 
969980/1562-1572 
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A.D. Yrs. Ms. Ds. 

1561. Sultan Muzaffar III, (Habbu, a suppo- 
sitious son of Mahmud), ... ... 12 & odd. 

1583. Gujarat becomes a province of Akbar’s Empire. 

The Hindu chronicles record that in the year 802 of 
Bikramajit, corresponding with A.H. 154 Sardj kindled the 
torch of independence and Gujarat became a separate state. 
Raja Sri Bhor Deva ruler of Kanauj put to death one of 
his dependants, named Samant Singh for his evil disposi- 
tion, disloyalty and disorderly conduct, and seized his 
possessions. His wife was pregnant at the time, and urged 
by distress, she fled to Gujarat and in an uninhabited waste 
gave birth to an infant. It happened that a Jain devotee 
named Saila Deva passing that way took compas.sion on 
the child and committed it to the charge of one of his disci- 
ples who took it to Radhanpur, and brought it up with 
tender solicitude. When he grew to manhood, as.sociating 
with wicked reprobates, he fell to outrage and highway 
robbery and a gang of free-booters was formed. He 
plundered the Gujarat treasure on its way to Kanauj, and 
through the good fortune that attended him, he was joined 
by a grain merchant* called Champa. Wisdom guided his 
sword and from works of evil he inclined to deeds of good- 
ness till in the fiftieth year of his age, he acquired the 
sovereignty of the state, and founded Pattan. It is said that 
he long deliberated regarding the site of his capital and was 
diligent in search of a suitable place. A cowherd called 
Anhil informed him that he knew an excellent site which 
he would show on condition that the king would call the 
city after his name. His offer being accepted, he directed 
them to a wooded spot where a hare, he narrated, had 
grappled with a dog and by sheer strength of limb had got 
away. The Raja founded the city there and named it 
Anhilpur. Astrologers have predicted that after the lapse 
of 2,600 years, 7 months, 9 days, and 44 gharis, it shall be 
in ruins. Through the corruption of language and syllabic 
change it came to be called Nahrwalah, but as in the 
tongue of that country ‘chosen’ is rendered ‘Pattan,’ it 
became universally distinguished by that name. 

Raja Sapiant Singh gave his daughter in marriage to 
Sri Dandak Solanki, a descendant of the Delhi princes. 

^ A trade in fayonr, apparently, with Gnjarfit kings. One was the intimate 
friend and connsdlor oi Snltin Muhammad. See BayJey, pp. 132 and 188. 
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She died when on the point of giving birth, but a s<«i was 
by a surgical operation taken from her womb. The moon 
at the time was in the sixteenth' mansion termed by the 
Hindus Mul, and hence he was named Mulraj. Raja 
Samant Singh adopted him as his own son and watched over 
his education. When he grew up, he entered into a cons- 
piracy with some evil-disposed persons. Thf Raja in a fit 
of drunkenness abdicated in his favour, but on becoming 
sober recalled his promise which so infuriated this mis- 
creant that he slew his benefactor and assumed the 
sovereignty. During the reign of Raja Chamand A.H. 41G 
or 1064 of the era of Bikramajit,* Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazni conquered this country, but on leaving, he found 
no fitter person on whom he might confer the government 
than a descendant of the royal line, and having arranged 
for the annual payment of a tribute, he returned by way 
of Sind. What is remarkable is that at the desire of this 
prince he carried with him captive another scion of the same 
family. After a time, either through fear or foresight, the 
captive’s restoration was solicited by the same prince who 
went out to meet him as he approached his territory in order 
that intriguers might not secure his favour. On the day 
that they were to meet, the Raja fell asleep for a short space 
under a tree, when an animal of prey tore out an eye. At 
that time a blind man being incapacitated from reigning, 
the ungrateful soldiers substituted the captive prince in his 
place and placed the Raja in confinement.^ 

Kumarpal Solanki through fear of his life lived in 
retirement, but when the measure of Jai Singh’s days 
became full, he came forth from the wastes of disappointed 
ambition and seated himself on the throne and considerably 
enlarged his dominions. Ajaipal wickedly poisoned his 
sovereign and for a fleeting gratification has acquired eternal 
abhorrence. 

Dakhmul having no issue, the worthiest representative 
of the Baghelah tribe was chosen as sovereign. 


' Variously taken as the 17th, 19th and 24th lunar asterism, containing 
11 stars, apparently those in the tail of Scorpio and said to be unlucky. In 
the dissertation on Astronomy that follows • in a subsequent book, Mul is 
counted as the 19th mansion. • 

■ 1064 A.B. is equivalent to A.D. 1007 and A.H. 416 to A,D. 1025. It 
was in Sept. 1024 A.D. that Mahmud set out from Ghazni in his expedition 
against Somnfith. 

* The story is related at greater length from the Mirat i Ahntadi in Bayley’s 
Hist of Gujarfit, pp. 29-34 and its probability defended in a discursive note. 
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During the rei^ of Karan, the troops of Sultan Ala 
u’d din overran Gujarat. Karan, defeated in the field, fled 
to the Deccan. Although previous to this time Muizz u’d 
din Sam* and Qutb u’d din Bibak had 'made expeditions 
into the country, it was not until the reign of Ala u’d din 
that it w'as formally annexed to Delhi. 

In the reign of Muhammad, son of Firuz Shah, Nizam 
Mustakhraj, called also Rasti Klian,^ was appointed to the 
government of Gujarat, but his injustice becoming ojjpres- 
sive, he was removed and the viceroyalty was conferred on 
Zafar Khan son of Wajih u’l Mulk Tank. The former 
governor disloyally rebelling, was killed in the field. The 
events of this time may be gathered from the history of the 
Delhi sovereigns. His son Tatar Khan was a man of base 
character and in whom wickedness was ingrained. At this 
period after the death of Sultan Muhammad when the throne 
of Delhi devolved on Sultan Mahmud, considerable anarchy 
prevailed. Zafar Khan withdrew from affairs and Tatar 
Khan assumed the royal state and marched against Delhi, 
but was poisoned at the instigation of his father’ who coming 
forth from his retirement had the Khutbah rgad and the 
coin struck in his own name, and was proclaimed under the 
title of Sultan Muzaffar. (1407.) Gujarat thus became an 
independent kingdom and the government of the province 
was established in the Tank family. The father of Zafar, 
Wajih u’l Mulk had been a Brahman and was converted 
to Islam. Ahmad the son of Tatar Khan conspired against 
the life of his grandfather and took possession of the throne 
thus garnering eternal perdition. Ahmadabad was founded 
by him. With deep design and meditated hypocrisy he 
withdrew himself from all worldly pageantries till at a 
festival when all suspicion was laid asleep in the midst of 
universal enjoyment, he put to death twelve of his uncles. 
Subsequently he applied himself with earnestness to the 


' Otherwise Shahab nd din Ghori. 

* Malik Mufarrah •SultSni, who afterwards obtained the title of Farhat nl 
Mulk Rfisti Xhfin. Zafar Khan was appointed to succeed him on the 2nd Rabia 
I, 7d3 A.H. (21st Feb. 1931) (Bayley Hist, of Guf.), p. 58. Wajih" ul Mulk 
was a Hindu called SadhSran, converted to Islam and belonged, says the 
Mirat i Sikandari, to the Tfink caste, an outcast branch of the Kliatns. One 
of them was expelled for hts use of strong drinks and the name is said in 
.Hindi to signify an outcast. The derivation is asserted to rest on some form 
of the Sanslbrit tyaga, meaning separation, divorce. See Bayley's note. Ibid, 
p. 67. Baber calls the race Tang. Memoirs, Erskine, p. 311, 

• *It is commonly believed, says the Mirat i Sikandari that TSLt£lr KhlLn 
placed his father in con£nement and seated himself on the throne under 
title of Mhd. Shah, whence ^e reprisal. Ibid., p. 81 - 82 . 
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duties of his government and was filled with continual 
remorse, and to his last breath set himself to a just and 
capable administration of the state. 

When Daud ’Khan was deposed on account of his 
incapacity, Path Khan son of Muhammad Shah was raised 
to the throne and was proclaimed as Sultan Mahmud (I). 
He distinguished himself by his recognition of merit* and 
by his justice, and girt himself with the fence of munificence 
and liberality. Malik Shaban who held the title of Imad 
u’l Mulk was of the utmost service to him.’ In the beginn- 
ing of his reign some o£ the wealthy favourites conspired 
against the life of their lord and in the first instance plotted 
the overthrow of this judicious and sincere counsellor. Like 
intriguers as they were, they conveyed false allegations to 
the king, and as the worldly-minded are suspicious of each 
other, he imprisoned this peerless denizen of the world of 
faith and purposed putting him to death. He was on the 
point of being condemned when Malik Abdu'llah the super- 
intendent of the elephants who had the royal ear, revealed 
the innocence of his faithful minister and the designs of the 
conspirators.* The king skilfully contrived his escape and, 
the veil of thei^retence being rent asunder, the miscreants 
took to arms. The royal guard and the slaves together with 
the officers in charge of the elephants made a •stand against 
them, and the elephants themselves proved of service in 
chastising the rebels. Disgracefully routed, these disloyal 
subjects met with just retribution.. At Mahmild’s death, 
his son Muzaffar Shah, with the assistance of the nobles, 
ascended the throne and assumed the title of Sultan 
Muzaffar (II). His reign was beneficent. Shah Ismail of 
the Sufi dynasty of Persia sent him as presents the choicest 
goods of Iraq’ and he in turn courteously reciprocated his 
acknowledgments. On his decease, his son succeeded him 
under the title of Sultan Sikandar. In a short time he was 
wickedly done to death by Imad u’l Mulk who raised his 
brother Nasir Khan to the throne. The nobles plotted to 

^ And likewise b}r his enormous appetite. His daily allowance of food was 
one man GufarSt weight (equal to 15 ^hloli seers). He put aside 5 seers of 
boiled rice and before going to sleep, placed half on one side of his couch and 
half on the other, so that on whichever side he awoke, he might find some- 
thing to eat. This was followed in the morning by a cup of honey, a cup 
of butter and 100 to 150 plaintains. After this, Abul Fazl’s appetite sinks 
into insignificance. His allowance was 22 seers daily. 

■The whole account will be found in Bay ley under this monarch's reign. 
The reader is referred to that work for details of this historical synopsis. " 

* A turquoise cup of great value, a chest full fo jewels, many valuable 
rissnes and 30 Persian horses. Bayley, p. 244. 
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displace him. The king appealed for succour to His 
Majesty Baber and engaged to surrender to him the port of 
Dib (Din) with its dependencies and several krors of 
lankahs, if he would advance in aid with his victorious 
troops. On account of his former ungrateful conduct, his 
offer was refused.* At this juncture, Bahadur the son of 
Sultan Muzaffar c^me from Delhi at the invitation of the 
Babriyas* and the nobles joined his standard. During his 
father’s reign he was unable to remain at court through the 
envy borne towards him by his brother (Sikandar). He, 
therefore, betook himself to Sultan Ibrahim Lodi at Delhi 
and was received with favour. The nobles of Jaunpur 
invited him to be their king, and his intentions were inclined 
that way, when at this time his partisans wrote to him from 
Gujarat and entreated his acceptance of the throne. He 
willingly set out for the capital and being successful, he 
made his administration prosperous by his ju-stice and 
liberality. Carried away by the intoxication of worldly 
success, he imprudently engaged in a war with Humayun, 
and being defeated, sullenly withdrew in discomfiture.® 

At his death, Miran Muhammad ruler of Khaudesh, 
his nephew, whom during his lifetime he had constituted his 
heir, was in his absence proclaimed in the khtUbah by the 
nobles, but died shortly before reaching Gujarat. Mahmud, 
grandson of Sultan Muzaffar, who was then in confinement, 
succeeded him. A miscreant called Burhan with some of 
his adherents put him to death'* and under pretence of 

* Ferishta says (Bayley, p. 319) that this letter never reached Baber, the 
Rfijah of Dungarpur having intercepted it. 

■ See Bayley, p. 35, n. ; and for his adventures after leaving Gujarat, 
p. 321 et seq. 

* Baber says of him that he acted rightly in enforcing the law of retalia* 
tion by putting to death Inifid Mnlk who had strangled his brother Sikandar, 
but besides this, he slew a number of his father's Amirs and gave proof of a 
blood-thirsty and ungovernable nature. 

* Bayley, p. 445, et ^eq. Burhan who had been a low favourite of the king, 
poisoned and stabbed his master and sallied forth from the palace in the 
pomp of royalty when he was met and slain by Shirwdn Kh&n Bhatti, adopted 
son of Afzal one of the murdered nobles. Ferishta's account is that on the 
death of the king t>ecoming known, ItimSd Klian with Changiz Khan, lHug 
KhSUi Habshi and others, came out to oppose him. Burh&n was thrown at 
the first charge and killed bv Shirwan Kh&n. His feet were tied to a rope 
and he was dragged throughout the city. The MiraUl^ihandari gives the 
name of Razi ul Mulk to one of the nobles who was sent to bring the new 
king, Ahmad, to the capital, but Ferishta expressly states that this descendant 
of Ahmad Shfih was named Razi ul Mulk and was raised to the throne as 
Ahmad Shah II. He continues, that disgusted with his nominal sovereignty, 
after a^ 5 years’ tutelarge he took refuge with MirAn Mubarak Shah one of 
the principal nobles on whose death in the field, an accommodation was 
again effected with Itimad Ehln, but having expressed himself too openly 
as desirous of death of that ministeri he hunsdf was found dead the next day, 
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establishing a rightful succession, massacred twelve of the 
nobles. Itimad Khan prudently absented himself on the 
occasion, and next morning collecting his followers, attacked 
bitn and put him to 'he death he deserved. He then set up 
one Razi u’l Mulk by name a descendant of Sultan Ahmad, 
I, under the title of Sultan Ahmad (II) as a nominal 
sovereign and took the government into his own hands. But 
when the boy grew to manhood, he altered his purpose and 
canying him to the house of one of his adherents, he slew 
him and then leading some unknown minor by the hand, 
swore upon oath that he was the son of the last Sultan 
Mahmud (II). By fraudful allegations, he bestowed on him 
the sovereign authority and giving him the title of Sultan 
Muzaffar, he himself assumed the reins of power, until his 
present Majesty threw the shadow of justice over the pro- 
vince and annexed this prosperous country to the imperial 
dominions. 

May it ever be adorned with perpetuity and high and 
low enjoy unfading blessings. 


near l]bie river opposite the house of Wajih ul Mu^ and it was given out 
that, caught in a love intiigue in that nobleman’s house, he had been unwit- 
tingly slain. The Mlrai-i^ikandari tells the story more in detail. On his 

death, Itim&d Khan produced a boy (not named in Ferishta nor, I think, in 

the Mirat) whom he swore to be the son of Mahmud Shah II, his mother’s 
pregnancy not having been discovered till the 5th month when too late to 
check it. For IMahmud had unnaturally interdicted the fertility of his wives 
to avoid a disputed throne. The nobles accepted or feared to oppose ‘ the 
pretension, and the boy was placed under the control of Itimad Khin. Ilie 
subsequent history may be read in Ferishta, or in Brigg’s free but generally 
faithful rendering, but the events of his worthless life — ^it cannot be called 
a reign— are lost in the contests of the nobles for their share of short-lived 
power till tlie incorporation of the kingdom with the empire on the 24th 

Rajab A.H. 890 (Nov. 20th, 1572). Bayley’s translation concludes with the 

death of Medunud Sh8h IV, but his original continues the history of Gujar&t 
to 1001 A.H. (1592-3) and th^ death his own hand of the last g| its 
sovereigns, 



SUBAH OF AJMER 

It is situated in the second climate. Its length from 
the village of Pokhar (Bhakar — ^Pushkar) and dependencies 
of Amber to Bikaner and Jaisalmir is 168 kos. Its breadth 
from the extreme limits of the Sarkdr of Ajmer to Bom- 
STtiarah is 150 kos. To the east lies Agra : to the north the 
dependencies of Delhi: to the south Gujarat: to the west 
Dipdlpur and Multan. The soil is sandy, and water obtain- 
tible only at great depth, whence the crops are dependent on 
rain. The winter is temperate, but the summer intensely 
hot. The spring harvest is inconsiderable. Jowdri, Lahda- 
rah and Moth are the most abundant crops. A seventh or an 
eighth of the produce is paid as revenue, and very little in 
money. The people dwell in tent-shaped bamboo huts. To 
the south are the (Aravalli) mountains of which the passes 
are difficult to traverse. 

This Subah is formed of Mewdr, Marwdr and Hadauti.' 
The former pos.sesses 10, (KX) (troops) and the whole of the 
Sarkdr of Chitor is dependent on it. Its length is 40 kos 
by 30 in breadth. It has three famous fortresses, Chitor 
the residence of the governor, KomhhalmciA and Mdndal. 
In .the village of Jdwar,^ ovs^ of the dependencies of Chainpur 
is a zinc mine. In Chainpur and other dependencies of 
Mdndal are copper mines, which are extremely profitable. 

The chief of the state was formerly called Rdwal, but 
for a long time past has been known as Rdnd.* He is of the 
Ghelot clan and pretends a descent from Noshirwan the 
Just.® An ancestor of this family through the vicissitudes 
of fortune came to Berar and was distingui.shed as the chief 
of Namdlah. About eight hundred years previous to the 
present time, Namdlah was taken by an enemy and many 
were slain. One Bdpd, a child, was carried by his mother 

* Harowtee or HSlraoti, a tract formed of the territory of Kotah and Bundi, 
and named after a dominaiil trilic of Rajputs. 

* Komulmir is a pass that runs through a series of rugged ravines in the 
Aravalli ranges, and is defended by a fortress. In art. Udaipur, it is spelt 
Kumalmer. 

* Jdwar, 24 miles S. of Udaipur, is .said to have possessed zinc mines now 
unworked. 

* The foundation of the Ghelot dynasty in Rajpuiana was effected by Bappa 
Rawal who is said to have established himself m Chitor and Mewar in 72B 
A.D. J. G. 

* It is asserted that a daughter of NoshirwSn, whose queen was a daughter 
of Maurice of Constantinople married into the Udaipur royal family. 

35 
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from this scene of desolation to Mewdr, and found refuse 
with Rajah Mandalik,* a Bhil. When he grew up to man’s 
estate he followed the pursuit of a shepherd and was devoted 
to hunting in which his daring was so conspicuous that he 
became in favour with the Raja and a trusted minister of 
state. On the death of the Raja, his four nephews disputed 
the succession, but they eventually decided to resign their 
pretensions in favour of Bdpd and to acknowledge his 
authority. Bdpd, however, declined their offer. It hap- 
pened one day that the finger of one of these four brothers 
began to bleed, and he drew with the blood the ceremonial 
mark of installation on the forehead of Bapa, and the others 
concurred in accepting his elevation. He then assumed the 
sovereignty. To this day the custom continues of making 
with human blood this sign of investiture on any Rdna who 
succeeds to the throne. The ungrateful monarch put the 
four brothers to death.. On a former occasion while pass- 
ing through the wilds, mistaking one Marich [Rishi], a 
hermit, for a wild animal, he fitted an arrow to his bow. 
The hermit intuitively prescient of this action through his 
purity of heart, made himself known, and the Raja repen- 
tantly excused himself and humbly visited him with 
assiduity. The hermit one day predicted his elevation, and 
marvellous tales are told regarding him. Having made his 
head quarters at Sisodd, the tribe is called Sisodiah and as 
a Brahman, at the beginning of their history nurtured their 
house, they are accounted as belonging to this caste. 

When Rdwal Rattan Si died, a relative named Arsi 
was raised to the tlmone and entitled Rana from whom the 
present Rdna Umrd is tenth in descent, thus ; Hamir, 
Kaiid, Ldkha, MokitJ, Komhhd, Rdemal, Sanga, Udai 
Singh, Partdh, Umrd. 

Ancient chronicles record that Sultan Ala ud din Khilji 
king of Delhi had heard that Rdwal Rattan Si prince of 
Mevfdr possessed a most beautiful wife. He sent to de- 
mand her and was refused, upon which he led an army to 
enforce compliance and laid siege to Chitor. After a long 
persistence in beleaguering the place in vain, he had recourse 
to artifice and proposed terms of peace and friendship. The 
Raja readily acquiesced and invited him to an entertainment. 
The Sulten entered the fort with his chosen followers and 
the meeting took place amid festivity and mirth, and finding 

* Rao Mpitolik says Bayley (Hist, of Gufarot) is the title assumed by all 
the chiefs ot Omdtr, 
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his opportunity he seized the Raja and carried him off. It 
is said that the Suite’s retinue consisted of a hundred men 
and 300 picked soldiers dressed as attendants. Before the 
Raja’s troops could assemble he was hurried away to the 
camp amidst the wailing of his people. The king kept the 
Raja in close confinement with a view to extort compliance 
with his desire. The faithful ministers of the Raja implored 
the king not to injure him and promised to deliver up to 
him not only the object of his love but other suitable partners 
of his harem. They also sent a forged letter purporting to 
come from the virtuous queen and lulled his suspicions to 
.sleep. The king^was delighted and not only refrained from 
personal violence but treated the Raja with cordiality. It 
is related that 700 of the choicest troops dressed as women 
were placed in litters and set out for the king’s camp and 
it was given out that the Rani with a large number of her 
attendants was on the way to the royal pavilion. When they 
approached the camp, word was sent that the Rani wished 
to have an interview with the Raja previous to entering the 
king’s quarters. Lapped in his illusive dream of .security 
the king granted the interview, during which the soldiers 
.seizing the opportunity, threw off their disguise and bore 
off their prince. Time after time the Rajputs stood to face 
their pursuers fighting manfully and many were slain before 
the Raja had gone far. At length the Chauhans, Gaura and 
Bddal made a stand fighting to the death enabling the Rawal 
to reach Chitor in safety amidst universal acclamation. The 
king having endured great hardships during the siege and 
finding it to no purpose, returned to Delhi. After an inter- 
val, he set his heart again on the same project but returned 
discomfited. The Rawal wearied with these assaults, con- 
ceived that an interview with the king might result in an 
alliance and that he would thus escape this stale of con- 
tinual strife. Guided by a traitor he met the king at a 
place 7 kos from Chitor where he was basely slain. His re- 
lative Arsi, after this fatal event, was raised to the throne. 
The Sultan returned to the siege of Chitor and captured it. 
The Raja was slain fighting and all the women voluntarily 
perished by fire. 

Hamir his son betook himself to the adjacent moun- 
tains. Sultan Muhammad Khuni^ made over the govern- 

* ''The murderer/' the special title to fame of Muhammad Tuglak, but this 
monopoly of the epithet is scarcely fair to many other members of the royal 
houses of Delhi. 
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ment of Chitor to Maldeva Chauhan ruler of Jalor. As this 
prince was unable to bring the province into order, he sum- 
moned Hamir, made him his son-in-law, and through his 
means restored its prosperity. At his death, Hamir made 
away with his sons and raised the standard of independence. 

The present local militia consists of 16,000 cavalry and 
40,000 infantry, but Mewar formerly controlled much more 
extensive territories, so much so that Rajah Sanka (Sanga) 
possessed a force of 180,000 cavalry and a numerous in- 
fantry. 

Mdrwdr is 100 kos in length by 60 in breadth, and it 
comprises the Sarkdrs of Ajmer, Jodhpur, Sirohi, Ndgor, and 
Bikaner. It has long been the head quarters of the Rathor 
tribe. When Muizz ud din Sam had terminated his campaign 
against Pithurd (Pritliwi Raja, A.D. 1191-93), he resolved 
to turn his arms against Jaichand king of Kanauj. The 
Rajah in his flight was drowned in the Ganges.*. His 
brother’s son Siha, who resided in Shamsdbdd was slain 
with a large number of troops. His three sons Sutik, 
Ashwatthama and Aj set out for Gujarat, and on their way 
rested at Pali near Sojhat. In this city dwelt a number of 
Brahmans who were much molested by the Minah tribe, 
some of whom at this period made a raid on the town. The 
exiles came out, attacked them valorously, and put them to 
flight. The Brahmans gave them great honour and treated 
them with every consideration and thus alleviated in some 
degree their distress of heart. As they acquired the means 
of worldly success they grew bolder and seized Kher [Kum- 
bher] from the Gohel tri& and thus advanced their condition. 
Sutik independently wrested Edar from the Minahs, and Aj 
setting out for Bagldnah, took that district by force from the 
Kolis. From that time their descendants have inhabited the 
country. The descendants of Ashwatthama who remained 
in Mdrwdr gradually gained credit till eventually Maldeva 
his sixteenth descendant waxed so powerful, that Sher Khan 
nearly lost his life in his campaign against him.' 

t 

^ Other accounts assert that he was slain by an arrow from the bow of 
Qutb-uddin the favorite general of the Mifhammad Ghori, and the founder of 
uie Dynasty of the Slave Kings. It is historical that his body was found and 
recognised by his false teeth, “a circumstance/* says Elphinstone in the 
solitary instance of humour in his solemn history, “which throws grave light 
on the state of manners.” One result of this d^eat was the retreat of the 
greater part of the Kahtor clan from Kanauj to M&rwdr. 

* Sher invaded Mlirwdr m A.D. 1544 and his camp was surprised by an 
atttack of 12,000 Rfijputs who so nearly put an end to his campaigning that 
he declared he had nearly lost the empire of India for a handful of millet, 
alluding to the poverty of the country and the low quality of its produce* 
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This territory contains many forts, but the most 
important are Ajmer, Jodhpur, Bikaner, Jaisaltnir, Antar- 
kot, Abugarh and Jalor. 

Hdddoti is called also the Sarkdr of Nagor, It is 
inhabited by the Hddd (Kara) tribe. 

This Subah comprises 7 Sarkdrs and 197 parganahs. 
The measured land is 2 Krors, 14 lakhs, 35,941 bighas, 
7 Biswas. The revenue in money is 28 krors 84 lakhs, 
1,557 ddms, (Rs. 7,210,308-14-9) of which 23 lakhs, 
26,336 ddms (Rs. 61,158-6-5) are Suyurghal. The local 
force is 86,600 cavalry, 347,000 infantry. 
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Sarkar of Ajmer. 


Containing 28 Parganahs, 6,605,487 Bighas. Revenne 
in money, 62,183,390 Dams. Suyurghal 1,475,714 Dams. 
Tribes, Kachhwdhdh, Afghan, Chauhan. 



Bighas 

Revenne 

D 

Suyurghal 

D. 

Ajmer with dist. its fort on a hill, one ot 

795,335' 

6,214,731 

D. 

the most important in India ... 

1,135,095 

12,256,297 

802,440 

Amber, has stone fort on a hill 

179,573 

1.755,960 

• •• 

Aruin 

279-295 

2,200,000 

• •• 

Parbat [-sar] 

90.488 

486,161 

• •• 

Phagi 

349,774 

1,400,000 

• •• 

Bhinai 

68,712 

271,256 

• • • 

Bhanina [Baghera] ... 

168,712 

749,733 


Bawal r ? Borach] ... 

81,914-11 

600,000 

... 

Bahai [Barll 

15,522 

435,664 

15,674 

Bandar Sindri 

24,220 

270,000 

... 

Bharond^ ... 

351,779-12 

3,300,090 

... 

Tusina [ ? Tilonia] ... 

138,718 

241,442 

... 

Jobiier 

27,092-18 

501,844 

... 

Jhak 

49,065 

1,200,000 

... 

DeogSon [Baghera] ... 

76,548 

692,512 


Koshanpur [ ? Kishanpnr] 

194,064 

9.649,947 

2771537 

SSmbhar, has a stone fort 

245,136 

1,616,825 

... 

Sarwar, has a brick fort 

72,098 

1,270,000 

16,027 

Sithlfi [Setliolao] 

147,923 

1,860,016 

• •• 

Kekri 

50.640 

1,808,000 


Kherwah ... 

71,356 

7,020,347 

• •• 

Marot 

252,871 

5,756,402 


Muz&bad ... 

251,973 

1,459,577 

• • > 

Ma*;audfibad [Masuda] 

14,361 

1,587,990 


Naraina 

266,614 

2,660,159 

260,100 

Harsuli, has a brisk fort 

163,273 

1,200,926 

926 


Sarkar of Chitor. 

Containing 26 Parganahs, 1,678,800 Bighas, 17 
Biswas. Revenue, 30,047,649 Dams. Suyurghal, 360,737 
Dams, Tribes, Rajput Sesodia, Cavalry, 22,000. Infan- 
try, 82,000. 



Bighas 

Revenue 

D 

Suyurghfil 

D. 

IsUmpur, known as Rimpura 

Udaipur, here a large lake about 16 Kos 

101,526 

7 ,000,000 

' ... 

in circumference; by its means wheat 
crops are grown ... 

... 

1 ,120,000 
in money 

... 
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Sarkar of Chitor — contd. 



Bighas 

Revenue 

Suj’urghal 

D. 

Uparmll 

27,805 

280,000 


Amod 

44,720 

200,000 


Islampnr, known as Mohan ... 


126,600 

... 

Badnor, has a stone fort 

113,265 

in monev 
4,311,551 

59,815 

PhuliS do. 

257,481 

2,843,470 

43,470 

BanerS 

58,038 

3,296,200 

244,000 

Pur 

199,209 

2,601,041 

13,452 

Bhaiusror, has a stone fort 

1,200,000 

Bagor (Bagol) 

1,744-17 

39,550 


Begun 

234.804 

1,175,729 

... 

Barsi [ ? Pattil Hajipur, has a stone fort 

35,098 

1,375,000 


Chitor, with sub. disi. 2 mahals, has a 
stone fort, and is a frontier of Hindus- 



tan proper 

451,118 

800,000 

••• 

Jiran 

39,218 

1,985,250 

... 

Sanwarghati 

470,294 

••• 

vSadri, has a stone fort 

si^i 

400,020 1 


Sembal [?Sanwad] with the cultivated 


tracts 

... 

100,000 

••• 

Kosianah r?Gosunda] 

52,713 

in money 
263,812 


Mandalgarh, has a stone fort on a hill ... 

... 

3,384,750 


Mandal has a brick fort 

18,848 

in money 
447,090 


Mandariya [Madri] ... 

160,000 

... 

Niinach &('. 3 mahals 

21,416 

in money 
719,202 

... 


Sarkar of Rantambhor. 


Contaiuing 73 Mahals. 6,024,196 Bighas, 11 Biswas. 
Revenue, 89,824,576 Dams. Suyurghal, 181,134 Dams. 
Rajput Hada (Hara). Cavalry, 9,000, Infantry, 25,000. 



Bighas 

! 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyurghal 

D. 

Alanpnr ... 

18,481 

1,582,239 

20,209 

tJnarJ 

57,308 

1,237,169 

... 

AtKdft [7Btawa] 

45,349 

770,525 

... 

Aton ... ... ... 

14,584 1 


... 
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Sarkar of Rantambhor — contd. 



Bighas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyurghai 

D. 

Islampur [ = Aligarh] 

5,191 

77,SOO 


Amkhorah 

... 

160,000 

... 

Antardah 

166,173 

in money 


A wan Bosamir 

25,747 

1,500,000 

... 

Bundi, has a stone fort on a hill 

33,161 

1,200,000 

... 

Baonli, has a stone fort 

151,430 

2,622,747 

22,747 

Baroda 

267,326 

4,571,000 

... 

JarwSra 

163,226 

1,969.776 

... 

Patan [Kesorai] 

139,280 

2,800,000 

... 

Bhadluon ... 

96,895 

2,686,389 

... 

Baklfint 

149,087 

1,200,000 

... 

Palfiita 

29,302 

1,400,000 

... 

Bhosor 

40,677 

600,000 

... 

Banahta 

21,257 

524,356 

... 

Bilona ... ... ... ... 1 

31,615 

456,479 

... 

Bijari 

15,594 

334,800 

... 

BSlakhatri 

33,930 

300,000 

... 

Bhori BliSri (Bari Pahar) 

16,845 

110,000 

... 

Bfirfin 

242,107 

880,000 

... 

Tonk 

502,402 

7,500,000 

... 

Toda 

443,028 

5,859,006 

... 

Todri 

400,768 

5,456,840 

... 

Taiad 

32,509 

'423,288 

... 

Jelpur 

23,014 

928,500 

•*. 

ChStsu 

516,525 

7,536.829 

... 

JhalSwa (Jhalfii) 

13,180 

500,000 1 

... 

Jhain 

37,753 

30,813 

475,000 

... 

Khilchipur 

1,209,886 

... 

Dhari (?Darah) 

97,861 

1,800,000 

... 

Dablana ... 

54,668 

409,260 

733,400 

9,260 

Rantambhor with sub. dist ... 

371-19 

in monev 
156,795 


Rawanjna (Dungar) ... 

49,745 

430,354 

1,505 

Sheopur ... ... ..., 

494,070 

5,041,306 

6,292 

Sarsop 

36,636 

1,058,876 

... 

Sahansftri ... 

28,575 

300,000 

... 

Kota, has a stone fort on a hill, near 
which the Chambal flows ... 

360,378 

3,000.000 

... 

KhSndar, has a stone fort on a hill 

90,246 

400,000 

... 

Khankra ... 

220,350 

1,511,994 

... 

Kheri 

35,443 

528,178 

11,994 

Khatoli ... 

2,389 

200,000 

26,744 

Gendawar 

6,930-12 

188,095 

... 

Karor, has a stone fort on a hill 

6,377 

200.000 

■** 

Ukheri do. 

3,523 

800,000 

... 

1/onda 

17,400 

250.000 

... 

Loharwlra 

20,334 

250,000 

a*. 

LuBwad ..., ... 

3,678 

125.000 


Man«maidana, Id Mahals 

4,100.06D 

... 

MalBrna ... 

172.693 

3,299,241 

a.a 

Maagrol 

140,799 

1,004.348 


Nawaj 

33,927 

936,000 


Kagar (Nigot) 

33,900 

1,000,000 
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Sarkar of Jodhpur. 


Containing 22 Mahals. Revenue 14,528,750 Dams. 
Tribe, Rathor, Cavalry 15,000. Infantry, 50,000. 



Revenue 

D. 



Revenue 

D. 

Asop has a brick fort ... 

8,000.000 

Jetarati, has 

a small fort 


Indranli 

8,000 

on a hill 


3,000,000 

Plialodi, has a stone fort 

640,000 

Dunara, has 

a stone fort 

100,000 

Palparah [Pipar] 

1,463,000 

Sojat, has a 

stone fort on 

Bilara 

314,000 

n hill 


2,812,750 

Pfili &c., 3 Mahals, has a 

Saaliner 

lio. 

560,000 

small stone fort 

250,000 

Siwana 

do. one of 

Bahila 

180,000 

the most 

important 


Podhah has a stone fort 

46,003 

1 strongholds in India ... 

1,200,000 

Bhadrarjnn, has a stone 


Kherwa 


220,000 

fort on a plain 

800,000 

Khimwasar, 
f otr 

has a stone 

172,000 

Jodhpur with sub, dist. 


Guiidoj 

do. 

90,000 

has a stone fort on a hill 

280,000 

Mahewah 

... 

960,000 


Sarkar of Sirohi. 


Containing 0 Mahals. Revenue 4,2,077,437 Dams. 
Tribes, Rajput, Ghelot, Afghan. Cavalry, ®XK). Infantry, 
3,800. 



Revenue 

D. 

1 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Tribe 

i 

Abugarh and Sirohi, 2 Mahals; the 
latter has a strong stone fort ... 

12,000,000 

3,000 

15,000 

R&jpnt. 

Banswarah, a delightful countr> ; 


1,500 


has a stone fort 

8,000,000 

20,000 

Do. 

Jalor, S&nchor, 2 Mahals; has a 



very strong stone fort 

14,077,437 

2,000 

5,000 

Afghan. 

Dungarpur 

8,000,000 

1,000 

2,000 

Rajput 




Ghelot. 


Sarkar of Nagor. 


Containing 31 Mahals. 8,037,450 Bighas, 14 Biswas. 
Revenue, 40,389,830 Dams. Suywrghdl, 30,806 Dams. 
Castes various. Cavalry, 4,600. Infantry, 22,000. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 

ghai 

D. 

Cavalry 

— 1 

1 

Castes 

Amarsar 

849,809 

7,029,870 

... 

4000 

■i 

Kadifawfi- 

hah. 

IndSna 

262,302 

1,818.006 

479 

... 

L-J 



36 
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Sarkar of Ndgor — contd. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 

ghfil 

D. 

Cavalry 

• 

Infantry 

Castes 

Bhadrina 

544,340 

2,271,960 

70460 




Baidu 

87,947 

570,000 

... 




Patoda 

141.370 

322.816 

... 




Baroda 

2,620 

220.383 

... 




Bdrah Kaiii 

230.379 

58,000 

... 




JUl 

293,069 

955,273 

3200 




Jarodah 

Jakhara, surrounded by 

141,592 

874,284 

2147 




a waste of sand 

Kharij Khattu, has a 
stone fort, and a quarry 

... 

137,757 

... 

... 

... 

... 

of white marble* 

77,577 

348,814 

... 



... 

Didwana, has a brick fort 

36,681 

4,586 828 

15215 




Dronpnr 

219.698 

780.085 





RewSsa 

801,117 

1,995,824 

»•» 


--T 


Run 

615,212 

913,251 





Rasulpur 

114,985 

704.306 

• • ■ 



• !!! 

Rahot 

45,269 

188,137 

• 1 1 




SSdela 

Fatehpur Jhunjhunu, has 

153,032 

1,262,930 

1 *” 




a stone fort .. 

152,200 

1,233.222 

... 

500 

2000 

yiyani 

Khaiii. 

Kfisli 

28,740 

1,587,157 

• •• 



• . . 

Khdela 

114,955 

558,560 




... 

Kuchera 

270,490 

466 890 

• •• 




Kolewa [Kolia] .. 

12,748 

352,805 

• • ■ 



... 

Knmiri 

469,881 

435,604 

8220 




Kheran 

26,033 

57,160 

... 

1 



Lfidnu 

149,760 

780,842 

4837 




Merta, has a stone fort 

2,114,773 

7,701,522 

45,433 




Manoharnagar 

129,895 

2,903,386 

1 ;;; 



Nokha 

Nfigor with sub. dist. has 

83,096 

380,756 

... 

1 



a brick fort 

57,765-14 

813 581 

114,440 

1 

... 

... 


* Khatu is 38 miles s.e. of Nfigor. 


Sarkar of Bikaner. 

Containing 11 Mahals. Revenue 4,750,000 Dams. 
Tribe, Bhati. Cavalry, 12,000. Infantry, 50, 000. 



Tribe 


Tribe 

Bikampnr 

Barsalpur 

Bfiharmel (Barmer) 

PnQgal 

Barkal 

Fokharan 


Bikaner 

Jaisalmir 

Chhotan 

Kotrfi 

Dewfidawar 

RlUiar. 

misti. 






SUB AH OF DELHI. 


It is in the third climate. Its length from PalwaV to 
Ludhianah on the bank of the Satie j is 165 hos. Its breadth 
from the Sarkar of Rewdri to the Kumdon hills is 140 kos, 
and again from Hisdr to Khizrdbdd is 130 kos. On the east 
lies* Ae capital, Agra ; on the north-east it marches with 
Khatrdbdd in the Subah of Oudh; to the north are moun- 
tains ; on the south the Subahs of Agra and Ajmer; on the 
west is Ludhianah. The chief rivers are the Ganges and 
the Jumna, and both these take their rise in this Subah. 
There are besides numerou.s other streams, amongst them 
the Ghaghar. The mountains principally to the north. 
The climate is nearly temperate. Much of the land is sub- 
ject to inundation and in some places there are three 
harvests. The fruits of Iran, Turan and Hindustan are 
here grown and abundant flowers of various kinds. I^ofty 
buildings of stone and brick delight the eye and gladden 
the heart, and it is scarce equalled for the choice produc- 
tions of every clime. 

Delhi is one of the greate.st cities of antiquity. It was 
first called Indrapat and is situated in long. 114° 3ft', lat. 
2ft° 15'. Although some consider it as the second climate, 
making the southern mountainous system begin from this 
region they are certainly mistaken as the latitude shows. 
Sultans Qutbuddin (1206-10), and Shamsuddin (Altmish, 
1210-35) resided in the citadel of Rajah Pithura (Prithwi). 
Sultan Ghiydsuddin Balban erected another fort, intending 
it as a (royal) cemetery. He also built a handsome edifice 
in which if any criminal took sanctuary, he was absolved 
from retribution. Muizz ud din Kai Kubdd (1286-9) founded 
another city on the banks of the Jumna called Kelukhari. 
Amir Khusrau in his poem the ‘Qirdnu*s Sadain*^ eulogises 
this city and its palace. It is now the last resting-place of 

‘ A town of undoubted antiquity, supposed to figure in the earliest Aryan 
traditions under the name of Apelava, part of the PSndava kingdom of Indra- 
pr&st^. 

•The word 'KhOwar* like 'Bdkhtar* is often misap];>lied and the two are 
interchangeably and incorrectly used for E. and W. alike. Abnl Fazl, how- 
ever, invariably uses **Bakhtar** for W. and Khdwar for E., though with a 
sontning tendency, as may be seen from his delimitations of other provinces. 
Hence Agra is certainly E. of Delhi in longitude, but it is almost .south of 
it. See Cunnningham's explanation of the anomalous use of ^KhSwar* and 
'Dakkhin* in his Anc. Geog. of India, p. 94. 

• See Jaum. As. Soc, Bengal, 1860, p. 225, and Elliot, iii, 524. 
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Hwnayun where a new and splendid monument has been 
erected. Sultan Aid iid din (1295-1316) founded another 
city and fort called 5m. Tnghlaqdbdd is a memorial of 
Tughlaq Shah (1321-24). His son Muhammad (1324-51) 
founded another city and raised a lofty pile with a thousand 
columns of marble and constructed other noble edifices. 
Sultan Firoz (1351-88) gave his own name to a large town' 
which he founded and by a cutting from the Jumna brought 
its waters to flow by. He likewise built another palace at 
a distance of 3 kos from Firozabdd, named Jahdnumd {the 
world-view). Three subterranean passages were made wide 
enough to admit of his passing along in mounted procession 
with the ladies of his harem ; that towards the river, 5 jaribs 
in length; the second towards the Jahdnumd, 2 Iws, and the 
third to old Delhi, 3 kos. Humayun restored the citadel of 
Indrapat and named it Dinpandh (asyltttn of the faith). 
Sher Khan destroyed the Delhi of Aid ud din and built a 
separate town. Although the monuments of these cities are 
themselves eloquent and teach us the highest moral lessons, 
yet even is this latest Delhi now for the most part in ruins. 
The cemeteries are, however, populous. Khwdjah Qutb ud 
din Ushi lies here and Shaikh Nizam ud din Auha, and 
Shaikh Nasir ud din Mahmud, the Lamp of Delhi, and 
Malik Ydr-i-Pirdn, and Shaikh Saldh, and Malik Kabir-i- 
Aulia, and Mauland Muhammad, and Hdji Abdul Wahhdb 
and Shaikh Abdullah Quraishi, and Shaikh Shams Tark-i- 
Biydbdni, and Shaikh Shams-i-Autdd and Amir Khusrau^ 
with many other servants of God instructed in Divine 
knowledge who in this spot repose in their last sleep. Here 
too lie Sultan Shahdb ud din Ghori, and Sultan Shams ud 
din, and Ndsir ud din Ghdzi, and Ghiyds ud din, and Aid 
ud din and Qutb ud din, and Tughluq, and Muhammad 
Addil, and Firoz and Bahlol, and Sikandar Lodi. Many 
now living, likewise, have laid out pleasant spots and groves 
for their final resting-place — ^to the introspective a source 
of blissful ecstasy, to the wise an incentive to watchful- 
ness. 

In the hill of Isldmdbdd is a very deep spring called 
Prabhds Kund from which warm water continually bubbles 
up, and which is a great place of worship. 

* It is supposed to have occupied the ground between HnmSynn’s tomb 
and the Ridge. /. G. 

* Of these personages the last is sufficiently famous. The second and 
third and last on the list will be found in Perishta's lives of the saints at 
the close of his History. Also Ency, Isl. 
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Biswamitra Rikhesar [Rishishwar] made a deep exca- 
vation <rf three bighas of this hill and devoted it to purposes 
of worship, and to this day it testifies to the antiquity of 
this construction. 

Badaon is conspicuous amongst ancient cities and a 
great many holy religious are there buried. 

A part of the northern mountains of this Subah is 
called Kumdon. Here are mines of gold, silver, lead, iron, 
copper, orpiment and borax. Here also are found the musk- 
deer and the Quids cow,‘ as well as silk-worms, hawks, 
falcons and game of various kinds, and honey in abundance 
and the species of horse called Gut (Gunt). 

There is game in plenty in the Sarkdr of Sambal 
(Sambhal), where the rhinoceros is found.' It is an animal 
like a small elephant, without a trunk, and having a horn 
on its snout with which it attacks animals. From its skin 
shields are made, and from the horn, finger-guards for bow- 
strings and the like. In the city of Sambal is a 
temple called Hari Mandal (the temple of Vi.shnu) belong- 
ing to a Brahman, from among whose descendants the tenth 
avatar will appear in this .spot. Hdnsi is an ancient city, 
the resting-place of Jamal the successor of Shaikh Farid-i- 
Shakar-ganj. 

Near the town of Sahnah* is a hot spring on the 
summit of a hill, the peculiarity of which is undoubtedly due 
to a sulphur mine. 

Hisdr (Hissar) was founded by Sultan Firoz who 
brought the waters of the Jumna to it by means of a cutting. 
A holy devotee predicted his accession to the throne and at 
his request the canal was made. Strange to say, it enters 
a pool named Bhadrd near the town of Sirsd, and there 
loses itself. Wonderful stories are related regarding it. 
There are few rivers in this district, and wells have to be 
dug to a considerable depth. 


* Visvamitra is the name of a celebrated Kshatriya deriving his lineage 
from an ancestor Knsik of the lunar race : he was king of Kanyii-Kubjri or 
Kanauj. His Japiana quarrel with the rival sage Vasishtha to perform the 
great tribal sacrifice, rnns through the Rig Veda and he succeeded in raising 
himself to the rank at a BrShman by long and plainful austerities. Accord- 
ing to the Rimfiyan he became the companion and counsellor of tlie young 
Ramachandra. He was the &ther of Sakuntali by the nymph Menaka whom 
the gods, jealous of his increasing power, sent to sednee him from his 
passionless life. 

* Sohna, 15 miles S. of Gurgaon City. 
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Sahrind (Sirhind) is a city of note. Here are the 
gardens of Hafiz Rakhnah, the delight of all beholders. 

Thanesar is accounted one of the most sacred places of 
pilgrimage. The Saraswati flows near it for which the 
Hindus have great veneration. Near it is a lake called 
Kurukshetra,^ which pilgrims from distant parts come to 
visit and where they bathe, and bestow charitable offerings. 
This was the scene of the war of the Mahabhdrat which took 
place in the latter end of the Dwapar Yug. 

In the city of Hastinapur reigned Raja Bharat who by 
his justice and consideration for his people gathered a 
fitting reward of happiness, and his virtues and good deeds 
confirmed for a long period tl^e succession in his family, and 
fortune favoured son after son. The eighth in lineal descent 
from him was Raja Kuru from whom Kuru-Kshetra 
received its appellation. After six intermediate progeni- 
tors, an heir was bom named Vichitravirya,^ who had two 
sons, one of whom was Dhritarashtra. He was the father 
of 101 children, the eldest of whom was Raja Duryodhana, 
and they are called the Kauravas. The other was Pandu. 
Although the first mentioned was the elder son yet on 
account of his blindness, the succession fell to his brother 
who obtained the sovereignty. His sons are called the 
Pdndavas. They were five, namely, Yudishtir, Bhimsen, 
Arjuna, Nakul and Sahadev. On Pandu* s death the king- 
dom reverted to Dhritarashtra, but although the nominal 
sovereignty was his, the real power was possessed by 
Duryodhana. Since to cmsh their enemies is the way of 
the princes of the earth, Duryodhana was ever in fear of the 
Pandavas and sought their destmction. When Dhrita- 
rashtra observed the growing feud, he resolved to establish 
his nephews in the city of Varanavatra, and sent skilled 
artisans with instmctions to build their residences. The 

' Genl. Cunningham says (p 145) that the name of Sarhind or ‘frontier 
of Hind* was popularly given to the city at an early period when it was the 
boundary town between the Hindus and the later Muhammadan kingdom of 
Ghazni and Lahore, but the name is probably much older as the astronomer 
Varftha Mihira mentions the Sairindhas^ immediately after the Knlutas or 
people of Kullu and just before Brahinapura which was the capital of the hill 
country N. of Hardw&r. 

* It is an oblong sheet of water, 3,546 feet in length by 1,900. During 
eclipses of the moon, the waters of all other tanks are believed to visit this, 
so that the bather is blessed by the concentrated virtues of all other ablutions. 
The right ankle of Durga is said to have fallen here on her being cut to 
pieces and her limbs scattered over the earth by Vishnu. 

' He died childless, but at the request of his mother Satya-vati, the Riski 
Dwaipfiyana raised up three children to him, viz., Dhritarashtra, Pfindu and 
Vidnra. Vishnu PurOna, 
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tvorkmen at the instigation of Duryodhana constructed a 
secret chamber of lac and pitch, in order that at a fitting 
opportunity the Pdndavas might be destroyed in a flaming 
conflagration. But whom the Lord defends by his protec- 
tion, what avails against him the striving of the impotent ? 
When the Pandavas accepting their exile, settled in this 
spot, they became aware of the design. By chance a woman 
with five sons dwelt hard by. The Pdndavas set the house 
on fire and set out for the wilds witli their mother, while 
their neighbours were consumed in the flames. 

Duryodhana believing that the Pdndavas were des- 
troyed, held a festival of rejoicing. The Pdndavas after 
many adventures came forth from the wilds to the inhabited 
country and settled in the city of Kampild [Panchal ] . In a 
short time, the fame of their valour, skill and open-handed 
munificence filled the world, but none knew their name or 
lineage, till Duryodhana himself awaking from his dream 
of security suspected that the burning of the Pdndavas was 
a fable. After prosecuting inquiries, his suspicions were 
confirmed, upon which he had recourse to entreaty, and 
recalled them with protestations of friendship, hoping thus 
to secure his aim. He bestowed Delhi (Indraprastha) upon 
them with half his kingdom and retained Hnstinapur with 
the other half. Yudhishthira by his prudence and good 
fortune aided by the divine favour rose to greatness and his 
administration advanced his power. The Kaurovas flocked 
to his service, and in a short space he acquired universal, 
sway. The other brothers likewise reduced many princes 
to their obedience. Duryodhana was beside himself at the 
sight of their sovereign splendour, and the pangs of envy 
drove him more distraught. With deceptive intent, he held 
a restival and invited the Pdndavas and proposed a game of 
chaupar, playing himself, with cogged dice. By this means 
he won all they possessed. The last stake was made on the 
condition that if the Pdndavas won, they should recover 
all that they had lost, but if otherwise, they were to quit 
the royal dominions and wander in the wilds for twelve 
years in the garb of mendicants after which they might 
return to civilised life for a year, and so conduct themselves 
that none should know them. If this last particular were 
infringed, they would have to pass a similar period of twelve 
years in the forests. Unsuspecting foul play, their upright- 
ness brought them to ruin. Elated by the success of his 
device, Duryodhana was lulled into the slumber of a false 
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security while the Pdndavas under the divine direction 
accomplished their part of the agreement. Duryodhan now 
began to treat them with severity. Much altercation 
followed till the Pdndavas consented to accept five villages 
if peacefully surrendered to them. Duryodhana in his 
]}ride refused and rose in arms. The scene of the conflict 
was in the vicinity of Kuru~ksheira. But as the end of the 
fraudful is disaster, Duryodhana, and his companions were 
totally destroyed and Yudhishthira was victorious after 
eighteen days of successive engagements. 

Towards the close of the Dwdpar Yug, 135 years before 
the beginning of the Kali Yug, and 4,831 years anterior to 
this the 40th of the Divine Era,* this event rose into fame 
and was left to posterity as a record of portentous warning. 

It is said that in this mighty war, the army of the 
Kaurovas consisted of 11 achhauhini, and that of the 
Pandavas of 7. An achhauhini consists of 21,870 men 
mounted on elephants, the same number in chariots, and 
06,610 cavaliy ; and 109,350 infantry. Marvellous to relate 
but 12 individuals of both armies survived this war. Four 
of the army of Duryodhana, escaping with their lives took 
refuge with Yudhishthira, viz. , Kripdchdrya Brahman who 
had been preceptor to both families and was renowned for 
wisdom and valour; Ashwatthdmdn who was celebrated for 
the same qualities ; Kritvanndn Yadu, a brave champion ; 
and Sanjaya who, together with his reputation for wisdom, 
acquired renown as the charioteer of Dhritardshtra. On the 
side of the Pandavas, eight survived,' viz., the 6 brothers; 
Satyaki Yadu famous for his bravery and sagacity ; Yuyutsa 
brother of Duryodhana by another mother, and Krishna. 
After this Yudhishthira reigned supreme for 36 years, and 
his happy destiny and virtuous disposition discovering to him 
the vanity of mundane things, he sought retirement and 
resolutely forsook a world that oppresses the weak. To- 
gether with his brethren he chose the path of renimdation 
and played the last stake of his life. 

This great war has been related in the Mahdbhdrata 
with numerous episodes in a hundred thousand couplets, 
and has been translated into Persian by command of His 
Majesty under the title of Razmndma (History of the War). 

*See p. 15 where it is stated that from the era of R&ja Yudhishthira to 
the A/Oth of Ahbar’s reign (A.H. ]003t commencing 5th Dec. 1594 and ending 
25th November, 1595 A,D.) there had elapsed 4,696 years, making the com- 
mencement of the Kali Ynga 3,101 B.C. To this period an addition of 135 
brings the figure to 4,831. 
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It is set forth in eighteen Parba or books. The first part is 
an account of the Kauravas and Pandavas and a list of 
contents. The second; Yudhishthira sends^his brethren to 
conquest — ^his supreme monarchy — ^the gambling feast held 
by the Kauravas, &c. Third, the departure of the Pandavas 
into the solitude of their exile and other events. Fourth, 
the coming of the Pandavas from the wilds to the city of 
Virata and remaining unknown. Fifth, the Pandavas dis- 
cover themselves ; the mediation of Krishrm and his rejection ; 
the gathering at Kura-kshetra and disposition of the armies. 
Sixth, the opening of the combat, the wounding of Bhishma, 
the slaughter of many of the sons of Dhritarashtra, and the 
events of the ten days’ engagement. Seventh, the council 
of war held by Duryodhana; the appointment of Drona to 
the general command, his death and other events during five 
days. Eighth, description of the two days’ battle ; Duryo- 
dhana names Kama to the command, his exploits — ^the 
flight of Yudhisthira before him — ^the death of Kama at the 
hand of Arjuna on the second day. Ninth, Shalya is 
appointed general on account of his heroism — ^his death — 
Duryodhana conceals himself in a tank — his end and that 
of many champions. Tenth, the conclusion of the war, the 
coming of Kritvarmdn, Ashwatthdmdn, and Kripachdrya to 
Duryodhana on the field of battle while still breathing and 
his advice of a night attack &c. Eleventh, the lamentations 
of the women on both sides — Gandhari mother of Duryo- 
dhana curses Krishna. Twelfth, accoimt of Yudhishthira 
after the victory — ^his desire to resign his kingdom. By as 
and Krishna comfort him by their counsel. Bhishma 
delivers many admirable and instructive maxims setting 
forth the duties of sovereign administration. Thirteenth, 
the advice tendered by Bhishma. In my judgment, the 12th 
and 13th l^ks should be comprised in one as they l»th 
contain the counsels of Bhishma, and the 9th divided into 
two, the one dealing with the episode of Shalya and the 
other with the death of Duryodhana. Fourteenth, the great 
horse-sacrifice (ashwa-medh). Fifteenth, the retirement to' 
a hermitage of Dhritardstra, Gandhari, and Kunti mother 
of Yudhishtira. Sixteenth, the destruction of the Yadu tribe. 
Seventeenth, Raja Yudhishtira retires with his brethren who 
all perish in a snow-drift. Eighteenth, Yudhishtira in Kis 
own body mounts to the upper world ; the dissolution of the 
mortal remains of his brethren. The conclusion called 
Hofihans, contains the histm^ of the Yadus, 

87 
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In this work, although there are nunaetous extravagant 
tales and fictions of the imagination, yet it affords many 
instructive moral observations, and is an ample record of 
felicitous experience. 

This Subah contains 8 Safkdrs subdivided into 232 
parganahs* — ^the measured land consists of 2 krors, 5 lakhs 
and 46,816 Bighas 16 Biswas. The revenue is 60 krors, 
16 lakhs 16,555 Dams (Rs. 15,040,388-14) of which 3 krors, 
30 lakhs, 75,7 9 are Suyurghal (Rs. 8,26,893-7-7). The 
local force is 31,490 Cavalry, 242,310 Infantry. 


* Ttie eight Safk&rb comprise 232 mahals, if we omit the five ansetUed 
fnahdls of Knmeoa. The Snyurghfil total is inoorrect, beoanse by adding toge- 
ther the Suyutghdl for 7 Sarkfirs only {that of Knmeon not being given), we 
get a totalof 3^1,75,437 dm$. [J. S.l 
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Sarkar of Delhi. 

Contains 48 Mahals, 7,126,107 Bighas, 17 Biswas. 
Revenue 123,012,690 Dams. Suyurghdl 10,990,260 Dams. 
Castes various. Cavalry, 4,000. Infantry 23,980. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Is 

0 bo 

W 

Cavalry | 

Infantry 

Castes. 

Islamibid Pakal, has a 
stone fort on a hill .. 

970,67-19 

1,779,407 

81,462 

50 

1000 

Rfijpnt sand 

\<lhah [ ?Odhan] 

14,912-8 

513,081 

45,420 

3,540,632 

20 

200 

Ahir 

Pdnipat. has a brick fort 

568. 444 

10,756,647 

100 

2000 

Afghan, Gu 

Palam 

245,240 

6,726,787 

1,231,880 1 

70 

1000 

jar, Rang- 
har 

Jat 

Raran, has a brick fort 




on the Kdli Ncedl 

171,160 

3,907,928 

158,190 ! 

20 

i 800 

[Brfihman 

ChauhUn 

Ilughpat, on the Jumna, 
l^tween two streams 

200,515 

3.582.868 

! 

180,169 1 

20 

200 

Palwal/ has a brick fort 






and it stands on a 
mound 

234,783 

1,769.493 

1 

218,225 

25 

500 

Rajput, Gu- 

Bamawah 

145,000 

1,879,125 

50,759 

25 

200 

ShaikhzS- 

path, has a brick fort 

48,191 

621,749 

1 

7,243 

1 

60 

600 

dah 

Tonwar 

Beri Dobaldhan 

119.002-19 

1,404,225 

40 

800 

(Tuar) 

Jat 

Tilpat, has a brick fort 

119,578 

SfiTJfilS 

92,588 

40 

400 

Brahman, 

Tandah Phuganah on 
the Jumna .. 

51,669 

1,289,806 

1 1 

1 

1 11,366 

1 

25 

200 

Rajput, 

Gnjar 

Afghfin 

Jat 

Tilbegampur 

14,237-7 

370,374 

15,754 

10 

100 


Jhajhar 

128,417 ! 

1,422,451 

! 306,461 

60 

1000 


Harsia, has a stone fort 





1 

in the village of 
Dhanah (cor, Dhmlri) 
built by Sultan Firoz 
on the banks of the 



1 



Badgujar 

Hindan 

87,928 

133,746 

3,605,228 

876,079 

60 

600 

Jewar 

1,878,378 

86,439 

40 

400 

Rfijpnt, 

Jhtnjhfinah 

i 

67,623-16 

1,700,250 

100,260 

20 

300 

Chhokar 

Jat 

Chaprauli, stands be- 
tween two streams .. 

32,701-12 

1,188,769 

5,719 

20 

800 

Do. 

Jaiaiib&d, stands be- 
tween two streasm 







amid much forest .. 

96,189 

1,888,711 

9,099 

60 

600 

Do. 

Jaiaipur Barawat, much 






forest 

42,061-17 

1,001,875 

1,776 

20 

400 

Do. 


* Palwal — ^Tliis moimd stands to this day considerably above the sarronnd- 
ing leVel and consists entirely of ancient remains cmmbiing to decay. It is a 
town of undoubted antiqui^ and supposed to figure in the earliest Aryan 
traditions under the name of Apelava, part of the Pandava Kingdom of Indra- 
prastha. Boran is the mod. Bulandimahar. 
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1 

1 

Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 

gh&l 

D. 

1 

Infantry 

Castes 

The old suburban dis- 
trict 

128,417 

1,422,451 

306,460 

10 

40 

Jat, Chau- 

Tlie new do. do. 

1 

86,447 1 

1 

8,685,815 

595,984 

25 

300 

hfin. 

Gujar, Jal, 
Ahir. 

The metropolis of Delhi 

071 

1 786,406 

1 18,788 

185 

1,500 

Dasna between Ganges 
and Jumna .. 

282,777 

4,933,310 

I 162,535 

60 

1 

800 

Ghelot (here 

DSdri TfihS .. 

179,789 

4,326,059 

1 118,577 

20 

400 

some illegi 
ble words) 
Afghan, Jat. 

Dankaur, on the Jumna 

128,523 

1016,682 

' 4,840 

20 

200 

Gujar. 

Rohtak, has a brick 
fort 

636,835 

6,599,270 

428,000 

100 

2,000 

Jat- 

Sonipat (Sonpat) has a 
brick fort 

288,299 

7,727,323 

775,105 

70 

1,000 

Afgh&n, Jat. 

Safidun, has a brick 
fort 

81,730 

1 l,978,j>96 1 

1 99,647 

60 

600 

Rajput Ran- 
ghar, Jat. 

Sikandarftbfid 

66,907-15 

1,259,190 

17,844 

50 

400 

Bhati, Gujar 

SarSwa, has a brick 
fort 

42,387-12 

1,583,899 

31,914 

1 

40 1 

800 

etc. 

Santha 

39,147-9 

854,191 

48.207 

30 1 

800 

Chauhan. 

Siy&na, between two 
Streams 

186,407-17 

849,090 

4,959 

50 

400 

Tagn.* 

Shikarpur 

Kamfil, the stream 
S&niauli flows below 
the town 

52,189 

2,111,996 

780,305 

70 

200 

Chauhan. 

540,444 

5,678,242 

207,999 

50 

800 

Ranghar 

Ganaur, has a brick fort 

40,990-16 

1,718.792 

38,890 

20 

400 

ChauhSn. 

Tags. 

Garh Muktesar, has a 
brick fort on the 
Jumna, a Hindu place 
of pilgrimage 

101,840-10 

1,591,492 

41,490 

40 

400 

Rgjpnt, 

Kntftna 

91,706-18 

1,423,779 

j 

892 1 

20 

160 

Mnsalmdn, 

Hindu. 

Jat. 

Kflndhla 

68,934-6 

1,874,480 

87,930 1 

20 

80 

Gujar. 

Kgsna, on the Jumna 

104,021-19 

1,522 815 

149,250 1 

40 

400 

Do. 

KharUianda 

61,896-16 

1,105,856 

4,958 1 

50 

600 

Afghan, Jat. 

Gangeru Kherah, has 
a mck fort between 
two streams 

1 

11,062-15 

316,405 

18,880 

40 

800 

Sayidd. 

Ixmi, has a brick fort 
between two streams 

75,868 

8,27^878 

148,446 

20 

200 


*Sir Blliot has an interesting discussion on the Ganr Togas, an 
important tribe of Brahmanical descent in the N.-W. of India extending over 
a great part ^of upper Rohilkhand, the upper Dofth and the Delhi territory. 
Sherring'a Hktda Trtbss and Castes should be consulted in elucidatioii of the 
doqhtM readings of the text. 
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Bighas 

Biswas 


Suyur- 

Suyur- 

D. 


'B 

1 

Castes 

Mirath (Meemt) has a 
brick lort between 
two streama .. 

610,4t2 

4,891,096 

881,096 

100 

800 

Tags, Ran- 

Mand&uthi, the autumn 
harvest abundant : 

near the town a tank; 
which is never dry 
throughout the year 

90,464 

2,858,228 

j 

2,984 

30 

500 

giar, 

ChandrSI. 

Jat. 

Masaud&bfid, has an 
old brick fort 

80,478 ' 

2,809,156 

, 269,815 

80 

30 

Do. 

HastinSpur, on the 
Gan^s : an ancient 
Hindu settlement .. 

1 

176,840 1 

1 

4,466,904 

1 

86.291 

1 

1 20 

800 

TaffS 

Hapur, on the Kfili 
Nadi between two 
streams 

289.845 

2,108,589 

1 

5,229 

4 

800 

Do. 


Sarkar of Badaon. 

Containing 13 Mahals. 8,093,850 Bighas, 10 Biswas. 
Revenue 34,817,063 Dams. Suyurghal 457,181 Dams. 
Castes various. Cavalry, 2,850. Infantry, 26,700. 


1 

1 

Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 

ghal 

D. 

Cavalry j 

1 

Castes 

AJ6on [Rajwon] 

82,467-17 

1,362,867 


500 

8000 

Chauhftn. 

Aonla 

14,701 

690,e20| 

... 

50 

400 

> K&nwar 
; riTnar] 

BadOon with suburban 


i 




district .. 

658,820-5 

7357,571 

287,986 

I 

50 

6000 

Shaikhza- 
dah, Kay- 
ath. 

Bareli 

661,287 

12,607,484 

91820 

1000 

10,000 

, R»jp«t. 

Barsar [ ? Partnr] 

196,700 

8,147,824 

6.754 

50 

500 

Kayath. 

Paund [Blliot Punar] 

5,749 


* ••• 


800 

Kahor 

lUhi (Balhati) 

85,982 

1,077311 

1,605 


1000 

Taga, Brah- 
man. 

Saldswan .. 

Sapas (B. SalM 

258,120 

2,498,886 

16,444 

100 

2000 

Taga, Brah- 

Hnndfyi) 

66,110 

786,816 

8,471 

60 

600 

man. 

[ 
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Sarkar of Badaon — Contd, 



Bighas 

Biswas 

/ 

Revenne 

D. 

Suynr- 

gh^ 

D. 

1 

f 

Castes 

Stmeyfi .. j 

29.753 

1,815,726 


50 

500 

Ulus ? 

KAnit [«K&nt] .. .. 1 

65,584 

2,439,869 

48!444 

800 

2000 

Bftchhal. 

Kot Sfilbfihan has a fort 

227.50(V8 

1,219,166 


50 

500 

KanwAr. 

Golah 

24.640 

1,186,981 

4.257 

100 

1000 

Dewak, 

Bfichhal. 


Sarkdr of Kumaon. 


Containing 21 Mahals. The revenue of 5 Mahals 
undetermined. 16 Mahals, in money. 40,437,700 Dams. 
Castes various. Cavalry, 3,000. Infantry, 50,000. 



Revenue 

D. 



Revenne 

D. 

A,iidan [?Adon] 

Bhuksi and Bhaksa. 2 
Mahals ... 

Bastwah 

Pachotar 

Bhikan Diwfir . 

Bhakti 

Bhnri. undetermined 

Ratilfi [?Balila1 

Chanki [Chauki-ghal3 ... 

400.000 

400.000 

200.000 

400.000 

200.000 
11,000,000 

10,025,000 

400,000 

i 

• 

Jakrim 

Jariyah 

JAwan 

Chauli. Sahajgar. Guzar- 
pur, Dwarakhot [Kot 
Dwara]* 

Malwarali 

Malachor, Sitachor, Ke- 
mub, 3 Mahals 

5.000. 000 * 

3.000. 000 
2,500,000 


*Sahajgar is now Jaspar, Gnzarpur is Gadarpura; Malwara may be 
TaVwara, 


Sarkar of Sambhal. 

Containing 47 Mahals. 4,047,193 Bighas, 2 Biswas. 
Revenue 66,941,431 Dams. Suyurghdl 2,892,394 Dams. 
Castes various. Cavalry, 4,376. Infantry, 31,550. 
Elephants, 60. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenne 

D. 

Sttyni> 

ghll 

D. 

Cavalry | 

Infantry 

1 

m 

Castes 

Amrohah 

820,654 


968 888 


6000 

80 

Sayyid. 

Aasampnr 

55.467 

8.880.478 

187,544 

80 

800 

• •• 


lalimpur Bharu 

66.086 

14170,640 

12,188 

100 

200 


Balshtiavi. 
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Sarkdr of Sambhal — Contd. 





Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 

ghal 

D. 

t- 

1 

f 

12 

1 

Castes 







JC# 

& 

s 


rjhSri 

Akbarfibad 



125.221 

697,609 

2,788 

20 

300 


Jat. 



58,790-14 

640,264 

27,860 

50 

200 


Islfimpur Dargu 


11,217-10 

429,675 

675 

20 

200 



Isl&m&bSd 



25^1-10 

346,346 

6,394 

50 

500 

• u 


Bijnaar 



60.362 

3,855,465 

18,154 

60 

500 

... 

Taga, Brah- 
man. 

Bachhardon 



115.226-12 

828,322 

8,632 

50 

200 


Taga. 

Kohi 

Biroi 



15,027-12 

150,000 

... 

25 

100 

... 

Bisara 



8,008-7 

200,000 

• •• 

25 

100 

... 

Khasia. 

Chftndpur 



87,278 

431,071 

259,959 

50 

200 

... 

Tags, Jal, 









&c. 

Jal&Ulbad 



49,398 

1,470,072 

12,263 

25 

100 



Chanpalah 



1,016,199 

1,840,812 


100 

500 

... 

jhauf 



26,795 

237,809 

84,916 

50 

400 

... 

Tat. 

Jadw3r 

,, 


76,757-19 

828,846 


50 

200 

... 

Badgujar. 

Suburban district of 







Taga, Brah- 

Sambhal 



206,450 

3,822.448 

148,739 

100 

500 

... 







man &c. 

Deorah 



96,965 

1,924,887 

• •• 

25 

200 

... 

Rahes. 

Dhaka 



180,158-16 

670,364 

6,487 

25 

200 

... 

Dabhirsi 



82,692-11 

280 306 


25 

200 

... 

Kohi 

Dudilah 



80,180-15 

210,000 


20 

100 

... 

Rfijpur 

Rfijabpur 



189,390 

700,000 

... 

50 

400 

... 

Miput. 

•• 

•• 

40,846-9 

612,977 

2 288 

25 

100 

... 

Kokar, 

Shaikhzadah 

Sambhal, has 

a 

brick 







i 

fort 



42,400 

850,958 

1 63,404 

50| 

400 

• ft ■ 

Khokhar. 

Seohirah 



27,945 

1,833,782 

1 1,418 

50 

800 


Tags. 

Sirsi 



52,400-11 

958,769 

> 152,814 

20 

200 


Sayyid, &c. 

Sahanspur 



54,844-10 

944,8041 1,088 

50 

400 


Taga. 

Surstwah 



87,502 

808,065 

... 

15 

400 


Kaurawah. 

Sherkot 



19,870 

4,921,051 

218,157 

100 

1000 



Shahi 



80,417 

500,496 

478 

20 

200 

• • 

Gaur. 

Kundarki 



86,164 

674.986 

74,986 

50 

400 

••• 

Kayath. 

Kiratpnr 



80,978 

2,410,609 

166218 

100 

500 


Taga, Jat. 

Kachh 



99,868 

1,248,995 

5,705 

20 

200 


Taga. 

GandSur 



18,576-17 

751,520 

34,270 

30 

200 

... 

Kabar 



88,282-7 

566,839 

16,019 

50 

400 

... 

Chauhan. 

Gananr 



51,005-1 

267,919 

17,719 

10 

100 


Musalmau. 

Khankari 



81,546-7 

200.000 


10 

100 

... 


Lakhnor 



246,440 

2,499,208 

82,988 

1000 

5000 


Ganr. 

Liawah 



1,871 

168,374 

100,000 

• •• 

10 

100 


Taga. 

Badgujar. 

Mnphalpur 

Majhaulah 



8,580,800 

80.800 

100 

500 



« • 

142,461 

1,787,556 

6,970 

400 

8000 


Maindawar 


• • 

65,710 

1,256,995 

20,455 

25 

800 


Baia. 

Nagina 


, •• 

99,288 

2,647,242 

284,368 

50 

500 

... 

Abir. 


m 
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Sarkar of Sambhal — Contd. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Biglias 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyttr- 

ghfil 

D. 

1 

& 

g 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 


3 

a 

1 

Nahtaur, in this par- 

1 ' 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


ganah, the mulberry 
grows in great per- 


1 




fection of size and 
sweetness^-a span in I 
length* .. 1 

85.974-12 

1,788.160 

4,675 

50 

800 

Neodhanah 

209,620-10 

904,675 

••• ’ 

100 1 

500 

Naroli 

181.621 

1,408.098 

49i212 

60 

400 

Hatamnah 

6.706-14 

250,000 

50 

400 


Castes 


m 


Tagft. 

Ganr. 

Ba4gajar. 

Kodar. 


• * Probably, according to Dr. King, the Mofus laevigata, a long thin berr} 
with a mawkish, sweet taste. 


Sarkar of Sahdranpur. 


Containing 36 Mahals. 3,530,370 Bighas, 3 Biswas. 
Revenue, 87,839,659 Dams. Suyurghdl 4,991,485 Dams. 
Castes, various. Cavalry, 3,955. Infantry, 22,270. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 
' D. 

Suyur- 

ghfil 

n. 

f 

1 

(0 

c 

CB 

t 

Castes 





a 

u 

e 

s 


Indri, has a brick fort 

148,900-28 







near the Jumna 

7,078,328 

691.908 


1000 


Raoghar, 

Anibihta 







Tags. 

17,764 

824,860 


HE 



Gujar, 








Aaw&n ? 

Budhftna 

155.683 

8.696,041 

181,780 < 40 

300 

,,, 

Tagfi, Jai. 
Sayyid 

Bidauli 

111,226 

8.118,125 

1,4004»5 




Bhatkan}5war 

178,471 

2,876,407 

146,749 

50 

500 


Tagft, 






J 

Bftthah. 

Bhogpur, has a bridr * 

fbrt on the Ganges, 
a Hindu place of 








worship 

94,428 

86,949 

2,888,180 

6,941 

100 . jooo 

• •• 

RAjpat 

Pnrehapfir 

Bhumah 

8,181,460 

120,488 

20 

200 

•f* 

Siaix. 

67,451 

8,188,480 

28,488 

2000 

7000 


Sayyid. 

Baghrft 

50,890 1 

1,918.186 

74340 

20 

200 


Jft. 

BhanAth 

48,288 

1,821.440 

8,650 

20 

200 

«■« 


ThAnah ^im 

281,877 

8,678440 

S17400 

20 

500 

••• 
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Sarkdt of Sahdranpur — Contd. 


Tughlaqpuf 

Jaurfisi 

Jauli 


Bighas 

Biswxib 


81,856 

1211,751 

45,653 


Revenue 

D. 


222 277 
2,471,277 
1,310,057 


Cliarthawal .. ' 35,916 

Suburban district of i 
Sahfiranpur, has a I 
brick fort, cloths of I 
the kinds Khasa and ^ 

ChautUr (Vol. I, p. 

94) are here made in ' 
perfection .. i212 335-16| 

Deoband, has a brick 
fort .. 335 861 

Rfimpur .. 79,419 


Suyur- I . 
glial I Js' 
D. g 


128,853 

71,297 

152,396 


1,668.882 68,872 


Rurki 


2,768 


Kaepur TatSr 
Sikri Bhukarheri 


. I 4,688-8 
.. 1188.211 

Sarsawah, has a brick 


6,951,545 

6,477,977 

1,777,908 

1,628,860 


706,448 

641,946 

78.597 

8,361 


369,080 • 

3,008,611' 110.611 


fort 
Sarot 
Sardhana 
Samba Ihera 


Soraupalri 

Khatauli 

Khodi 

Kairana 

Gango 

Lakhnauti 

MuzaffarabSd 


106,800 
90 617 
113 780 
31,963 


Manglaur, has a brick 
fort 

Malliaipur 


Nakbr 

Nftnauta 


2,516,125 
1 2,207,779 
1 1,590.606 
1,011,078 


16,165 

51,571 


20 


100 

60 

50 

25 


10 

40 


30 

200 


200 


800 

800 

400 

200 


200 


SOI 200 

.so; 1000 


Castes 


43.842 I 30 , 800 
11,078 I ••• I 


10 648 
104,747 
85,618 
71.245 
52,137 
79,694 
61,305-15! 


574.320 
8,624 588 
2,514.673 
2,025,238 
2,029,032 
1,796,058 
4,074,064 


60,987 

81,010 


1 2,850,311 
.2,244,070 


66,612-lOj 1,887,070 
724,150 


29.224 


190,919 

58.906 

223.579 

322,515 

76,602 

71,899 


197.216 

23.077 

26.104 

18.684 


40 

40 

50 

20 

800 

300 

20 


40 

100 

40 

40 


250 

800 

400 

200 

2000 

2000 

200 


800 

500 

800 

800 


Jat. 

.! Bidar. 

J Say>'id 
(Cavalry 
entered 
under 
< Sarot) . 
Tagfi. 


Afghan. 
KumiTaga 
iGnjar, Toga. 

' Sadbftr, 
Tagk. 
R&jput, 
Sadbftr, 
Tags, 
Br&hiiian 
Tags. 

Jat. 

Taga. 

Do. 

Taga, Ahir 
Sayyid(Cav. 
entered 
under 
Bhona) . 
rat 

'aga, Knlal 
Jat. Taga. 
Gujar. 
Turkoman. 
Do. 

Ranghar, 
Sa^er 
( ?Pundir) 
Brfihman, 
Badgnjar. 
Aighiu, 
Tkg^, 
BrlhioAn. 

Afghan, 

Brahman. 

Afghan. 
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Sarkar of Rewori. 


Containing 12 Mahals. 1,156,011 Bighas, 10 Biswas. 
Suyurghal, 739,268 Dams. Revenuef * * *. Cavalry, 
2,176. Infantry, 14,600. 



1 

Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

1 

Snyur** 1 
ghAl 1 
D. 1 

c 

' s 

1 

Castes 




1 

a 

U 

1 


BSwal 

110,375 

1 ’ ' 1 

4,114,753 

16,274 

100 

2001 

RAjput, 
Ahir, Jat. 

PStaudhi .. 

61,970 

24170.080 

5,260 

50 

500 

Do. Do. 

Bhoharah (E. Bhorah) 

98,547 

755,543 

345 

100 

1000 

Ahir. 

Tfioru, has a brick fori .. 

85.858 

086,228 

11,578 

50 

1 

500 

MnsaluiSn, 
Khaildarl >) 

KewAri with sub. disL, has 







a brick fort | 

405,108 

11,906,847 

404,100 

400 

2000 

Thathar, 

1 


Ahir, Jat 

KatAi JatAi 

52,120 

289,603 

523 


400 


Kot QAsini AH . 

80,410 

3,S57,C30 

110,330 

25 

400 

RAjput, 



1 


Ahir. 

Ohelot 

27,270-10 

656,688 


j 700 

2000 

RAjput, 

lliatar. 

KohAna 

Suhna, has a stone fort 

15,264 

421.440 


1 50 

500 

Do. Do 

on a hill; here a hot 
spring and Hindu shrine 

251,738 

3928,364 

150,568 

1 

1 200 

1 

2000 

Do. Do. 

KimrAna, has a stone fort 


1 

1 


on a hill 

85,047 

682 259 

... 

500 

1 

4000 

1 

Various. 

• 


t By dedncting tlic revenues of the other 7 SarkSrs from the total revenue 
of the Subah (given on p, 290), we gel 35,222,058 d&vn as the revenue of 
Rewiri. [J, S.] 


Sarkar of Hisar Firozah.* 


Containing 27 Mahals. 3, J 14,497 Bighas. Revenue, 
52,654,906 Dams. Suyurghal, 1,406,519 Dams. Castes, 
various. Cavalry, 6,876. Infantry, 60,800. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

' Revenue 

1 D. 

1 

1 

Suyur- 

ghAl 

D. 

J 

1 

Castes 

Agrowa (var. Agrohah). 
Game of all kinds 
abottnds. Sport chiefly 
filiwkliig 

Ahroai 

45,717 

19.637 

1 j 

) 1,748,070 
! 887,857 

i 

6,554 

150y688 

200; 

100 


Gfljar, Jat. 


* Called after the Bmpeior Firoe 3b3h Tnghiaq who fbunded the town 

«f thnt nnitto «bo«t 13M A.D. 
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Sarkdr of Hisar Firozah — Contd. 


\tkhera, has a brick forti 
and a Hindu temple call- 
ed Govardhan .. 

Bhanf^iw&l 


Puniy&n 

Bh&rangi 

fiarwfila 


Bhalu 

Barwi 

Bhatner, has a Iwick fort 

Tohfliiali. Do. 

Toshfim 

Jind, 3 miles from the 
town in ihe village of 
Pandurali, is a Hindu 
temple 

/amSlpur, the Ghaggar 
flows through several 
villages here .. 

Hisar (Hissar) with sub. 
dist. has 2 forts, one of 
brick, one of stone 


Bigha<^ 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 

gh&l 

D. 

t- 

t 

£ 

Castes 


1 


ca 

U 

s 


82,991 

1 

1 

1,670,200 1 


1 

200 

2000 

Jat, 


200 

2000 

Tonwar. 

Rajpnt, 


1,800,000 ' 

1 

- 

1 



1 Rather, 

1 

1 





Jat. 

Punya (Jat). 


1,200,000 1 


150 

8000 

Jat, Punyan 


880.882 


200 

2000 

R&thor, Jat. 

186, 7IM 

1,097,807 

109,052 

100 

1500 

Sayyid, 

Malikzfidah, 






Bakkil. 


4404180 


50 

1000 


6.254 

64,680 


25 

300 

jatn, Jat. 

15,688 

933,042 

... 

500 

10,000 

R&thor, R&j* 
put. 

180,744 

4,694,354 

150,680 

400 

3000 

Afgh&n, 

I^h&iii. 

511,075 

1,068,548 

2,686 

200 

1000 

Rfithor, Raj 



put. Jat. 


281,584 5,401,748 128,080 


1142,455 4,277,261* 81,461 


176,512-18 4,039,895 , 188.879 


DhStarat, has a brick fort W8.W| 

SirsA, Do. .. 258,855 ^ 4,861,868 168,104 


Seorkn 

Sidhmnkh, soil mostly sand 
Sewani 

Shsngdah Dih&t (sixteen 
villages) 


400,000 ; ... 

I 

171,872 1 ... 

48,612 76,760 

S9.7M 960,111 12,686 


500 4000 -saifir, Raj- 

put, jatii 


400 Tonwar, Jat 


500 2000 jatn. Ran- 

f har, 
owArAn 
(Sheoram), 
SftngwAn. 
100 2000 Jat, Afghan. 

600 5000 Jnoah (note 

Jdiiyal. 

100 1000 Jat, SeorBn 

(Sheoram). 
60 100 Rajpnt, 


Rauior, Jat. 
100 1000 Rajpnt, jatn 

aoo 1800 Rajpnt, 

Tonwar. 



800 
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Sarkar of Hisar Firozah — Contd. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 

ghfil 

D. 

1 

f 

Castes 





<3 



Pathabad, has a brick fort 

83,661 

1.184,392 

81.867 

200 

3000 

Rfijput, 




Rathor. 

Gohana 

68,951 

2.876.115 

16.146 

800 

8000 

Qnjur. Tat. 
Jat, Dad- 





baUsa 
Dohna ? 



Khanda, here a large tank 







in which the Hindus 
think it auspicious and 
holy to l>athe 

1 

19,438 1 

1.119,364 

47,978 

100 

2000 

Jat, (^di 
(var, Kari) . 

Muhim, lias a brick fort .. 

188,080 

4.958,613 

84,202 

700 

2000 

Rijpnt, 



Ton war, 
Jat. 

Hansi, has a brick fort .. 




886,116 

1 

5,434,488 

180,056 

500 

7000 

i 

1 

Rajput, 
Multini, 
jatu, Jat. 

1 



Sarkar of Sir hind. 

Containing 33 Mahals. 7,729,466 Bighas, 7 Biswas. 
Revenue, 160,790,549 Dams. Suyurghal, 11,698,330. 
Castes, various. Cavalry, 9,225. Infantry, 65,700. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

)' 

1 

Revenue 1 -si 

D. j 




.. 1 


Amb&la 

154,789 

4,198.094' 821,488 

100 

Banor 

420,337 

12.549.958| 1,087.209 

700 

F&el. has a brick fort .. 

525,933 

7.322M)| 162,267 

200 

Bhader 

86,877 

3.1034»9| lo406.106 

50 

Bhatinda .. 

• •• 

8.125.000 ... 

400 

Hndri 

ThSra. has a brick fort 

84,190 

686,870' 47,182 

60 

on the Sutlej .. 

273.866 

7,860, 80e| 2,888.841 

i 

15001 


Castes 


1000 

8000 

2000 

J 

700 

2000 

200 . 


Ranghar, 

Afghan. 

Ranghar, 

Jat. 

}at,£mh- 

sirain 

Bhatti. 

Raaghar. 

* Munj (or 
1 Shaikh). 
I Jat. 
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Sarkar of Sirhind—Contd. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 

ghAl 

D. 

Cavalry I 

Infantry | 

Castes 

Thanesar, has a brick fort 

228,088-17 

7,850,808 

2,069,841 

60 

1500 

Ranghor, 







Jat. 

Chahat on the Ghaggar .. 

158.789 

750,994 

49,860 

650 

1100 

Afghan, 



1,588,090 




Rajput. 

Chark 

68,688 

382,489 

21,619 

20 

800 

Jat. 

Khizrabad, has a brick fort 

12.059.918 

528,170 

200 

3000 

Bhatti, Jal 

DorSla • 

65,768 

2,188,443 

86,710 

50 

300 

Ranghar. 

Dhota 

71,857 

1,601.846 

1,846 

800 

1600 

Rajput. 

DeorSna 

12,889 

580.985 

5,005,549 

17,385 

20 

200 

Jat. 

RSjpnt Sic 

Rupar, has a brick fort .. 
Sirnind with sub. dist. has 

68,144 

26.084 

200 

1000 


a brick fort 

828,458 

12.082,680 

808,686 

1700 

2000 

RAjput, 







BarAh, 

Khanri, 







DSdali 

(DSdul), 

Jat. 

Samana 

904,261 

12,822,270 

782,000 

700 

2000 

BarAh, Jat 

Sunim, has a brick fort .. 

988.562 

7,007,696 

7,696 

500 

2000 

Ranghar. 

Sadhuna, has a brick fort 

34.861 

4,298,064 

278,265 

400 

5000 

ChauliAn, 





Ranghar. 

Sultanpur BSrha .. 

13,786 

427,085 

82,759 

20 

100 

Do. RAjput . 

Shflhabad 

184.146 

6,751,468 

761,587 

200 

1500 

ChauhAn. 






RAjput, 

Brilunan. 

1 

Fathpur 

50,981 

1 684,370 

16,440 

25 

400 

RAjput, 






Pundir. 

KaryAt RAe Samu 

28.099 

1,220,090 

5,874 

40 

900 

Ranghar, 






Jat, BarAh, 
(var. 
Barah) . 


Kaithal, has a brick fort : 







here Hindu shrines 

918.025 

10.688,680 

309,146 

200 

8000' 

Rajput. 

GuhrAm, Do. 

188.574 

6,188.680 

1,058,982 

60 

100 

Ranghar, 
Jat, Khauri, 

LndhiAna, has a brick fort 







on the Sutlej 

48.469 

2,294,688 

44,688 

100 

700 

Awin,* 

Khauri, 

Ranghar. 

Mustafabftd 

271,899 

7,496,691 

570,976 

200 

1000 

ChauhAn, 





Ranghar. 

Masengan 

204.877 

7,058,259 

> 626,690 
l| 826,690 

200 

1000 

Jat. 

Ranghar. 

Mansurpnr 

116,242 

1,880,025 

200 

1000 

MlUer 

MAchhiwAra, has a brick 

108,444 

260,585 

26.176 

100 

500 

Munj. 

Khauri. 

fort 

17.272 

250,656 

250.562 

100 

500 


1 

1 



WAh (var. 
WArah) 



HApari 

98.766 

1.145,118 

i 

80 

800 

Ranghar, 

Jat. 


^See^BlHot. I, 113. Bxtmct from Cmmittgliimi who gives the possession 
of T&dla to this people before Alexander's invasion. 
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Sovereigns of Delhi. 

I. 


Twenty princes reigned 437 years 1 nKmth 28 days.* 


Anangpal, Tonwar 


Ys. 

18 

M. 

0 

D. 

0 

Basdeva 

• ■ ■ 

19 

1 

18 

Ghangnu (var. Khanku, Kanakpal Gangu) 

21 

3 

28 

Pirthimal (var. Pirthipal) 


19 

6 

19 

Jaideva 


20 

7 

28 

Nirpal (var. Hirpal) 


14 

4 

9 

Adrah (var. Andiraj and 26-8-16) 


26 

7 

11 

Bichhraj 


21 

2 

13 

Bik, (Anangpal, Anakpal) 

Raghupal 


22 

3 

16 


21 

6 

6 

Nekpal (Rekhpal) 

• • • 

20 

4 

4 

Gopal 

• OS 

18 

3 

16 

Sulakhan 

• • • 

25 

2 

2 

Jaipal 


16 

4 

13 

Kanwarpal 


29 

9 

11 

Agnipal 

• • • 

29 

6 

18 

Bijaipal. (var. Tajpal) 


24 

1 

6 

Malupal 


26 

2 

13 

Aknepal [Anangpal] 


21 

2 

16 

PriUuraj 


22 

3 

16 

n. 

Seven princes reigned 94 years and 7 months.- 

Ys. M. 

Bildeva Chauhan ... ... 6 1 

D. 

4 

-Amr Gangu 

• ■ ■ 

6 

2 

6 

Khirpil 

• • • 

20 

1 

6 

Sumer 

■ « • 

7 

4 

2 

Jahir 

• a a 

4 

4 

8 

Nagdeva 

• • ■ 

3 

1 

6 

Piuaura (Prithwi RIe) 

• • • 

49 

6 

1 


*Thi8 number does not accord with the totals. It would be as unprofit- 
able as it is hopeless to attempt to digfest or reconcile the order» nnmbtf and 
length erf these reigns among various authorities, when dates are unteown 
or conjectural, the names of the princes disputed and their existence nnrthteal. 
After tills, the minute exactness of their duration of reigns wonld be ridi- 
culowi. 
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m. 

Eleven princes of the Ghori dynasty reigned 96 years 
6 numths and 20 days. 




588 

1192 

Sultan Muizzu’ddin Muham- 






mad Sam Ghori ... 

14 

0 0 

602 

1206 

n 

Qutbuddin Eibak 

4 

0 0 

607 

1210 

> t 

Aram Sah, his son ... 

1 

0 0 

607 

1210 

1 9 

Shamsuddin Altmish ... 

26 

0 0 

633 

1235 

» 1 

Ruknu’ddin Firoz Shah, 






his son ... 

0 

6 28 

634 

1236 

) ) 

Raziah, his sister 

3 

6 6 

637 

1239 

9 9 

Muizzu’ddin Bahram 






Shah, his brother ... 

2 

1 15 

640 

1242 

9 9 

Alau’ddin Masaud Shah, 






his nephew 

4 

1 1 

643 

1245 

9 ) 

Nasiru’ddin Mahmud 






Shah, his uncle 

19 

3 0 

664 

1265 

9 9 

Ghiyasu’ddin Balban ... 

20 and some 

685 

1286 

9 9 

Muizzu’ddin Kaikubad, 


iUUiitllO 




his grandson 

3 

Do. 




IV. 




Thirteen princes of the Khilji dynasty 

reigned 129 

years 10 months and 10 days. 



A.H. 

A.D. 


Ys. 

Md. D. 

688 

1289 

Sultan 

Jalalu’ddin Khilji 

7 

some 






months 

695 

1295 

• • 

Alau’ddin Khilji, hi* 






nephew 

20 

some 






months 

716 

1316 

99 

Shahabu’ddin Omar, his 






son 

0 

3 some 






. days 

717 

1317 

9 9 

Qutbu’ddin Mubarak 






Shah his elder brother 

14 

4 0* 


* All the MSS. concnr in this glaring an evident slip of a copyist 

of 14 « for 4. He was raised to the throne on the 7th Maharram A.H. 717 
(22nd March 1317) and was killed 5th Rabii I, A.H. 721 (5tb April 1321). 
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721 

1321 

t 9 

N^iru’ddin Khusrau 







Khan ... 

0 

6 

0 

721 

1321 

i% 

Ghiyasu’ddin Tughlaq 







Shah 

4 

some 






months 

725 

1324 

% > 

Muhammad, his son . . . 

27 

0 

0 

752 

1361 

9 1 

Firoz Shah, son of his 







paternal uncle 

38 

some 






months 

790 

1388 

9 9 

Tughlaq Shah, his grand- 







son 

0 

5 

3 

791 

1389 

t 9 

Abu Bakr Shah, son of 







his paternal uncle ... 

1 

6 

0 

793 

139J 

1 9 

Muhammad Shah, his 







paternal uncle 

6 

7 

ot 

79(5 

1393 

) y 

Ala’uddin Sikandar, his 







son 

0 

1 

11 

796 

1393 

9 9 

Mahmud, his brother ... 

20 

2 

0 




V. 




817 

1414 

Khizr 

Khan of the Sayyid 







D3masty 

7 

2 

2 

824 

1421 

Mubarak Shah 

13 

3 

16 

837 

1433 

Muhammad Shah ... 

10 

some 






months 

850 

1446 

Sultan Ala’uddin Aalam 







Shah 

7 

do. 


854 

1460 

9 9 

Behlol Lodi 

38 

8 

8 

894 

1488 

9 1 

Sikandar, his son 

28 

5 

0 

923 

1517 

9 9 

Ibrahim, his son 

7 

some 






months 



9 9 

Babar 

5 

0 

0 



9 9 

Humayun ... 

9 

8 

1 

947 

1540 

9 9 

Sher Khan Sur 

5 

0 

0 

952 

1545 

9 9 

Salim Khan, his son ... 

8 

.and odd 

960 

1552 

9 9 

Mubariz Khan Adali. 


m 


961 

1653 

99 

Ibrahim 

some months 

962 

1-554 

99 

Sikandar ... 


do. 




99 

Huma3run ... 

1 

3 

0 


t Thttb in all M8S.» bat Periahta discovers the method of computation by 
dating this reign from the abdication of hir father Firoz Shfih in his favoat on 
the ath Shabin 780 A.tl. (2l8t Ahgast I38t7) to his death on the 17th Rabit t 
796 (20th January 1393) disregarding the two intermediate reigns. 
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In the year 429 of the era of Bikramajit (A.D. 372) 
Anangpal' of the Tonwar tribe reigned with justice and 
founded Delhi. In the year 848 of the same luni-solar era 
(A.D. 791) in the vicinity of that renowned city, a hotly 
contested battle was fought between Pritliiraj Tonwar and 
Bildeva Chauhan, and the sovereignty was transferred to 
this latter tribe. During the reign of Raja Pithaura (Prithwi 
Raja) Sultan Muizzu’ddin Sam made several incursions into 
Hindustan without any material success. The Hindu 
chronicles narrate that the Raja engaged and defeated the 
vSultan in seven pitched battles. In the year 688 A.H. 
(A.D. 1192), an eighth engagement took place near Thanesar 
and the Raja was taken prisoner. One hundred renowned 
champions (it is related) w’ere among his special retainers. 
They were severally called Sdmanfi and their extraordinary 
exploits cannot be expressed in language nor reconciled to 
experience or reason. It is said that at this battle none of 
these champions was jiresent, and that the Raja kept to his 
palace in selfish indulgence, passing his time in unseemly 
pleasure, heedless of the administration of the state and of 
the welfare of his troops. 

The story runs that Raja Jaichand Rathor, who held 
the supremacy of Hindustan was at this time ruling at 
Kanauj, and the otlier Riijas to some extent acknowledged 
his authority and he himself was so liberal-minded that 
many natives of Iran and Turin were engaged in his service. 
He announced his intention of celebrating the great sacrifice 
s5anbolic of paramount supremacy and set about its prepara- 
tions. One of its conditions is that all menial service 
should be performed by princes alone, and that even the 
duties of the royal scullery and the kindling of fires are 
directly a part of their office. He likewise promised to 
bestow his beautiful daughter on the bravest of the 
assembled chivalry. Raja Pithaura had resolved to attend 
the festival, but a chance speech of some courtier that while 
the Chauhan sovereignty existed, the great sacrifice could 

‘ Another name for Raya-Sena. Wilford says that he was called Anemgp&la 
or befriended by love probably for his success in his amours, which he 
displayed by carrying on his toother’s wife. Tieffenthaler calls him Rasena 
and credits him with the building of Delhi, which is confirmed by the 
Agnfpurina, 

* I learn from Professor Cowell that the primary meaning attached to this 
term in the St. Petersburg Diet, is 'neighbemr*, and the second signification, 
'vassal*, in which sense it often occurs in Sanskrit poetry. Monter Wilhama 
defines it as "a neighbouring king-4i feudatory or tributary prince** and adds 
a third meaning *a leader, general, champion* which applies to the text. 

39 
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not legitimately be performed by the Rathor chief, inflamed 
his ancestral pride and he held back. Raja Jaichand pro- 
posed to lead an army against him, but his counsellors 
representing the duration of the war and the approach of 
the appointed assembly, dissuaded him from the enterprise. 
To carry out the integrity of the festival, a statue of Raja 
Pithaura was made in gold and placed in the office of porter 
at the royal gates. Roused to indignation at this news, 
Raja Pithaura set out in disguise accompanied by 500 
picked warriors and suddenly appeared at the gathering and 
carrying off the image, he put a great number to the sword 
and hastily returned. The daughter of Jaichand, who was 
betrothed to another prince, hearing of this adventurous 
deed, fell in love with Pithaura and refused her suitor. Her 
father, wroth at her conduct, expelled her from her 
chamber in the palace and assigned her a separate dwelling. 
Pithaura, distracted at the news, returned with a deter- 
mination to espouse her, and it was arranged that Chanda 
a bard, a rival in skill of Babylonian* minstrelsy, should 
proceed to the court of Jaichand on the pretence of chanting 
his praises, while the Raja himself with a body of chosen 
followers should accompany him as attendants. Love trans- 
formed the intention into act, and by this ingenious device 
and the spell of valour, he carried off his heart’s desire, and 
after prodigies of bravery and heroism reached his own 
kingdom. The hundred Sdmants (above mentioned) accom- 
panied him under various disguises. One after the other 
they covered his retreat and defeated their pursuers. 
Gobind Rae Gehlot made the first stand and bravely fighting, 
fell. Seven thousand of the enemy sank engulfed in death 
before him. Next Narsingh Deva, Chanda, Pundir, and 
Sardul Solanki, and Palhan Deva Kachhwaha with his two 
brothers, during the first day’s action, after performing 
feats of astonishing heroism sold their lives dearly, and all 
these heroes perished in the retreat. 

The Raja, with the bard Chanda and two of his 
brothers, brought his bride to Delhi amid the admiration 
of a wondering world. 

Unfortunately the prince was all engrossed by his 
affectimi for his b^utiful wife and neglected all other affairs. 


* The text here is corrupt, and the variants printed give no help. Tarrett 
made the above translation with the warning that he was not satisfied with 
it. X suggest the emendation— *'Chaad the bard, who was a clever confidant 
tof FrithvI ffS 4amsMif^i^hh-ash ast, [J. Sarkar.] 
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After a year had thus passed, Sultan Shahabu’ddin by 
reason of the above events, formed an alliance with Raja 
Jaichand, and assembling an army, invaded the country and 
captured many places. But no one dared even to represent, 
not to say, remedy this state of affairs. At last, the 
principal nobles meeting together, introduced Chanda 
through the seven gates of the palace, who entering the 
women’s apartments, by his representations somewhat dis- 
turbed the Raja’s mind. But in the pride of his former 
victories, he marched to battle with but a small army. As 
his brave champions were now no more, his kingdom fallen 
from its ancient renown, and Jaichand his former ally, 
reversing his past policy, in league with the enemy, the 
Raja in this contest was taken prisoner and carried by the 
Sultan to Ghazni, Chanda in his fidelity and loyalty 
hastened to Ghazni, entered the Sultan’s service and gained 
his favour. By his address, he discovered the Raja and 
comforted him in his prison. He proposed that he should 
praise his dexterity with the bow to the Sultan who would 
desire to witness it, and that then he might use his oppor- 
tunity. The proposal was carried out and the Raja pierced 
the Sultan with an arrow. His retainers fell upon the Raja 
and Chanda and cut them to pieces. 

The Persian historians give a different account and 
state that the Raja was killed in battle. 

Fate discloses many such events from its treasure- 
house of wonders. But where — and blessed is he — ^who will 
take warning thereby and act on the lesson ? 

When the Chauhan dynasty fell, the choicest portion 
of Hindustan passed into the hands of Sultan Muizzu’ddin 
Ghori. Leaving Malik Qutbu’ddin (Eibak) who was one 
of his slaves, at the village Guhram, [Ghuram in Patiala] 
he himself returned to Ghazni, laying waste the hilly 
country on his northern march. Qutbuddin in the same 
year possessed himself of Delhi and many other places and 
followed up his successes with remarkable ability. On the 
death of Muizzu’ddin, Ghiyasu’ddin Mahmud son of 
Ghiyasu’ddin Muhammad sent from Pirozkoh (his capital) 
the umbrella and insignia of royalty to Malik ^tbu’ddin. 
Qutbu’ddin was enthroned at Lahore and exalted his repu- 
tation by his justice, munificence and valour. He lost his 
life while playing at chaugan [polo.] 

The nobles raised, his soa Aram Shah to the throne, 
but a strong faction set up Malik Altmish, who had been a 
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purchased slave, and was the son-in-law and adopted heir 
of Qutbu’ddin. Aram Shah was defeated and retired into 
obscurity, and Altmish assumed the title of Shamsu’ddin. 
It is said that his father was chief of some of the Turkish 
tribes. His brethren and cousins distracted by envy, sold, 
like Joseph, this nursling of intelligence, into slavery. 
Through the vicissitudes of fortune, he had various changes 
of masters until a merchant brought him to Ghazni. 
Sultan Muizzu’ddin Sam proposed to purchase him, but his 
owner chaffered for hi.s value and placed an exorbitant price 
on him. The Sultan enraged, forbade any one to purchase 
him. Qutbu’ddin on his return to Ghazni after the conquest 
of Gujrat, having obtained permission, bought him for a 
large sum and adopted him as a son. Khwajah Qutbu’ddin 
Ushi* was his contemporary and edified the world by his 
outward demeanour and the sanctity of his interior life. 
When Altmish died, his son (Ruknu’ddin Firoz Shah) 
succeeded him who regarded wealth as a means of self- 
indulgence and thought little of winning the affections of 
his people. He made over the control of affairs to his 
mother Shah Turkan. The nobles withdrawing their 
allegiance raised Raziah the daughter of Sultan Sham- 
su’ddin to the throne. The Sultan himself had previously 
made her his heir. Some of his courtiers asked him the 
reason of his doing so while he had sons still living. He 
replied that his sons, addicted to drinking were unfitted for 
the dignity. During the reign of Muizzu’ddin Bahram Shah, 
the Mughal troops devastated Lahore. A disloyal faction 
imprisoned the king and put him to death. In the reign of 
Sultan Alau’ddin Masud Shah occurred an irruption of the 
Mughals into Bengal, entering by way of China or Tibet, 
but his troops defeated them. Another body advanced from 
Turkistan to Uch. The Sultan set out to engage them,* but 
on reaching the banks of the Biah, intelligence reached hitn 
that the enem}^ had retreated. He returned to Delhi and 
there affected the company of low and base flatterers and 
ended his days in prison. 

Nasiru’ddin Mahmud ruled with capacity and muni- 
ficence. In his time also, the Mughals entered the Panjab 
but retreated on hearing of his approach. 


’tT* 18 m Transoxwna and his- Mrttiplaoe. He is also known as iravi 
from the muracnlons prodnetton of bread cakes of the kind called in tiie 
vSmacnlar Mfc applied the prophet JKhier fdr the needs of his family whose 
smtenance his mMitationa guve hitoi Ao leisnve or occaaiem to 
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The Tabaqat i Nasiri takes its name from him. He 
had many excellent qualities. Ghiyasu’ddin Balban who 
had been the slave and son-in-law of his father, he raised to 
the rank of chief minister and gave him the title of Ulugh' 
Khan. This minister filled his high office worthily and 
sought the divine favour in watchfulness over his people. 

N^iru’ddin dying without children, the faithful minis- 
ter was raised to the sovereignty. Clemency and solid 
gravity of character added fresh lustre to his dignity, and 
far from spending his precious hours in unworthy pursuits, 
he gladdened his kingdom by his appreciation of merit, his 
knowledge of men and his devotion to God. Those of ill 
repute and the wicked were banished into obscurit}’’, and the 
good happily prospered under his encouragement. He con- 
ferred the government of the Panjab on his eldest son 
Muhammad, commonly known as Khan i ShahuP through 
whose valour and vigilance the province rested in security. 
Mir Khusrau and Mir Hasan were in his suite. He was 
returning from a visit to his father unprepared for hosti- 
lities, when he encountered some Mughal troops between 
Dipalpur and Labor and lo.st his life in the action. Mir 
Khusrau was taken prisoner but contrived to escape. The 
province of Bengal had been bestowed by Ghiyasu'ddin on 
liis youngest son Bughra Khan. 

On the death of Ghiyasu’ddin, the nobles despatched 
Kai Khusrau the son of Khan i Shahid, who had been 
nominated heir, to (his father’s government -of) Multan, 
and bestowed the title of 'Sultan Muizzu’ddin Kaikubad on 
the son of Bughra Khan who thus acquired the sovereignty 
of Delhi. His father in Bengal, assuming the title of 
Nasiruddin marched to Delhi whence KaikubM advanced 
with a fwce to encounter him. The armies met on 
the banks of the Sarju (Gogra) near the town of Ajodhya, 
and through the conspiracy of disloyal and evil counsellors, 
the father after the interview returned to Bengal and the 
supreme sovereignty rested with the son. It is strange that 
Amir Khusrau should have chosen such a subject as this 
interview for encomium in his poem the Qiran us Sa'dain. 


* VUigh is a Tartar word and signifies 'great*, and used often as a proper 
name as in the case Ulugh Beg grandson of Timur. 

*Or the martyred prince. Abul Pazl’s assertion of the prince's unpre- 
paredness is not confirmed. It was in the pursuit of the flying Mughals that 
he was surprised by an ambnsh while he halted by the banks of a stream to 
drisdr and to return thanks to God for his victoiy. Amir Khusrau alludes 
to his escape in his well-known poem, the Kh^ KJUM. 
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The fortunes of this thankless unfilial son through his inso- 
briety fell into decay. A faction set up his son, under the 
title of Shamsu’ddin to remedy the disorder, and the body 
of the wretched Kaikubad was flung into the waters of the 
Jumna. Shamsuddin was set aside and the soy^eignty, 
by assent of the ministers, conferred on the Khiljis. 

Jalalu’ddin who was paymaster of the Imperial forces, 
ascended the throne and by his simplicity of character lent 
no favour to the designs of the factious. His nephew Malik 
AlauMdin who had Wn brought up under his care, went 
from Karrah to the Deccan and having amassed great booty 
was inflated by its possession and proved rebellious. The 
Sultan by the persuasion of intriguers advanced from Delhi 
to Karrah, where the traitor slew him and assumed the title 
of Sultan Alau’ddin. Thus by a marvel of Fate did the 
empire devolve on this miscreant, yet he accomplished some 
excellent reforms. On several occasions he encoimtered and 
defeated the Mughals. Mir Khusrau dedicated to him his 
Khamsah' and the story of DewaP Rani to his son Khizr 
Khan. Unfortunately he abandoned his usual prudence and 
fell under the influence of a eunuch (Kafur) on whom he 
conferred the conduct of the administration. Through the 
suggestions of that wretch, his three sons Khizr Khan, Shadi 
Khan and Mubarak Khan were imprisoned, and on his own 
death, by the same instrumentality the youngest son was 
raised to the throne under the title of Shahabuddin. He 
destroyed the sight of two of his brothers, but Mubarak 
Elhan providentially escaped. A few days later the wretch 
(Kafur) was himself assassinated and Mubarak Khan who 
was in prison became chief minister. 


' Or five poems, viz,, the Hasht Bihisht, Sikandar N&mah, Panj Ganj, Laila 
wa Majuum, and Shiriu wa Khnsrau. 

• The story will be fonud in Briggs, Vol I, pp. 327-366. Kaunla Devi her 
mother, the wife of Karan Rfie of Nahrw&la had been taken captive in the 
wars gainst that prince (1297) and placed in the royal harem. In 1306 an 
expedition proceeding to the Deccan under Kifur, Kaunla Devi represented 
to the king that she had borne two daughters to her former husband, that 
one had died, but the other Dewal Devi was still alive and she desired to 
recover her. Passing through Mfilwah, K&fur demanded her of Karan Rae 
without success. Shankar Deva RSe, prince of Deogarh had long sought to 
obtain her hand, but the proud Rajput had hitherto refused his daughter to 
the upstart Mahratta. The desire to gain his aid in the war against the 
king^s troops secured his consent and he despatched her under an escort 
which fell m accidentally with a body of Muhammadan troops near the caves 
of Bllora. An engagement resulted in the capture a£ the princess and her 
despa^ to her mother at Delhi. Her beauty "won the heart of Khisr Khfin 
the king*s son and the rough course of their love with its hapless termination 
la celebrated in the Khizr KhSni. When they first met these prooocions 
lovers were respectively ten and eight years of age. 
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Subsequently he deposed his younger brother, and 
ass^ed the title of Sultan Qutbuddin. He reduced 
Gujarat and the Deccan. Through his incapacity and licen- 
tious disposition he chose a favourite of the lower orders 
nam^ Hasan for the comeliness of his person, and bestowed 
on him the title of Khusrau Khan. Although the faithful 
ministers of the Crown represented the man’s unworthiness 
and infamy, the king regarded their honest advice as the 
suggestions of envy, till Khusrau Khan, plotting secretly, 
dared to assassinate his master and assumed the sovereignty 
under the title of Nasiru’ddin. He put to death the surviv- 
ing members of the family of Alau’ddin and ijerpetrated the 
greatest cruelties. Malik Ghazi who was one of Alau’ddin’s 
chief nobles, defeated and slew him and with the concurrence 
of the nobles, ascended the throne with the title of Sultan 
Ghiyasu’ddin Tughlaq Shah. After settling the afiFairs of 
Bengal, he returned to Delhi. His son Muhammad Khan 
erected a pavilion at the distance of 3 kos from Delhi, in 
the space of three days and with much entreaty invited the 
king to enter it. The roof of the building fell in and the 
king perished in the ruins. Although (Ziauddin) Barni' 
endeavours to substantiate the innocence of Muhammad 
Khan, the haste with which the pavilion was erected, and 
the eagerness to entertain the king therein, have all the 
appearance of guilty design. 

When Sultan Muhammad died, Firoz the son of 
(Salar) Rajab his paternal uncle was, according to the will 
of Muhammad, raised to the throne. He ruled with capa- 
city and prudence and left many useful works as memorials 
of his reign. At his death anarchy to some extent pre- 
vailed in the empire. A faction set up his grandson 
(Ghiyasuddin) Tughlaq Shah (II) but in a short space he 
was sent to his last sleep by the hands of traitors and Abu 
Bakr' another grandson succeeded him. 

In the reign of Sultan Mahmud, the direction of affairs 
devolved on Mallu Khan who received the title of Iqbal 
Khan, but his incapacity and ill-fortune were unequal to 
the burden of state guidance. Internal disorders arose. A 
grandson of Firoz Shah was acknowledged by some, under 
&e title of Nasrat Shah and increased the anarchy. Cons- 
tant struggles took place in the vicinity of Delhi till in the 


\Th€ weU«known author of the T^rlkh i Firoz ShUhi, 
‘‘Son of Zafar Khan, son of Fimz Shah. 
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year 801 A.H. (A.D. 1398) Timur invaded the country. 
Sultan Mahmud fled to Gujarat and every competitor for 
power was crushed. 

When Timur was on his return march, he left Khizr 
Khan, whom he had met during his invasion, in the 
government of Multan and Dipalpur. For two months 
Delhi was a waste. Nasrat Shah who had fled into the 
Doab, took possession of the throne. Iqbal Khan then 
marched on Delhi and seized it and the other fled to Mewat. 
Mahmud Khan now came from Gujarat and Iqbal Khan 
feigned acceptance of his service. One night the Sultan, 
in desperation of his affairs departed alone to the court of 
Sultan Ibrahim of the Sharqi dynasty (of Jaunpur) but met 
with no encouragement nor assistance. He was compelled 
therefore to return and Iqbal Khan now opposed him but 
without success, and subsequently was taken prisoner in an 
action agaimst Khizr Khan and was slain. Sultan Mahmud 
now took possession of Delhi, and was for some time 
occupied in hostilities, till he was carried off by an illness, 
and the Khilji dynasty terminated with' him. 

For a short period allegiance was paid to Daulat Khan 
(Lodi) Khasah Khail, till Khizr Khan marched from 
Multan and took possession of Delhi. Malik Mardan Khan, 
one of the nobles of the Court of Sultan Firoz, had adopted 
Sulaiman the father of Khizr Khan as his son who subse- 
quently, in default of recognised heirs, succeeded to his 
government.' Khizr Khan in gratitude (to Timur) did not* 
assume the regal title but styled his Court "The Sublime 
Standards,” and adorned the Khutbah with the name of 
that illustrious monarch and afterwards with that of Mirza 
Shah Rukh, but it concluded with a prayer for himself. 
His son Mub^ak Shah succeeded him in accordance with 
his will. Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi and Hoshang (of Malwah) 
being engaged in hostilities, Mubarak intended an attack 


' The obscQi^ of this aehtence in the original lieb in the elip^ical style 
of Abnl Pazl. The sense 1 have given is in accordance with the facts of 
Perishta who says that Malik MarwSn DanlSt had adopted SulaimSn, and being 
himself appointed to the government of Multftn, was succeeded at his death 
by his own son Malik Shaikh. The latter dving, made way for Sulaim&n 
who was in turn succeeded by his son Khizr Khftn. Perishta makes the name 
Marwan and not MardSn. 

* The MSS. omit the negative, but the text supplies it. Perishta is clear 
on the point. did fwt take the name of king nor assume any regal 

epithet.*^ The title in the text is not mentioned by him, which, however, is 
somewhat analogous to the Ottoman style of the *Babi Aaii* or Sublime Etorte, 
though in the latter it is absolute, and in the former vicarious. 
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on Kaipi and the adjacent territories, but he was perfi- 
diously set upon by a band of traitors and slain.' Muhammad 
Shah, who according to some was the son of Farid the son 
of Khizr Khan, while another account makes him the son 
of Mubarak, was raised to the throne. Sultan Alau’ddin 
(his son and successor) possessed no share of rectitude and 
abandoned himself to licentious gratification.s. 

Bahlol (Lodi) now aspired to greatness. He was 
the nephew of Sultan Shah Lodi of the Shahu Khel 
tribe (of Afghans). His father Bah ram in the time 
of Sultan Mahmud, came with five sons from the 
borders of Balot to Multan and subsisted with some 
diflBiculty by traffic. Sultan Shah® obtained service 
under Khizr Khan. He received the title of Islam Khan, 
and the revenues of Sirhind were assigned to him. Bahlol, 
the son of his nephew on his brother’s side was prospering 
ill in Sirhind, but was received into favour by him and 
adopted as a son. Bahlol was born in Multan and during 
the month in which his birth was expected, a beam of the 
house fell and killed his mother. He was extracted by 
the Caesarean operation and his destiny proved fortunate. 
Although he allowed his sovereign (Alau’ddin) who lived 
in retirement (at Badaon) to retain nominal power, he 
boldly assumed the supreme authority.* His reign showed 
.some capacity and his conduct was marked by intelligence 
and recognition of merit. He was carried off by an illness in 
his 80th year. It is said that he once happened to meet 
with a darvesh, having at the time with him but a trifling 
sum of money. The spiritually enlightened recluse called 
out, “Who will buy the kingdom of Delhi for such a sum 
of money?” His companions laughed in mockery at the 
man, but Bahlol frankly gave him all he had, and paid him 
reverence and eventually fulfilled the prediction. He 
carried on wars with the Sharqi kings which continued with 
varying successes, until he took Jaunpur and this dynasty 
was overthrown. He left his son, Barbak at Jaunpur and 
returned to Delhi. As he was returning to Delhi from an 


* He had laid the foundations of the city of Mnbdtak&bftd on the Jumna 
and was in the habit of visiting it to inspect the progress of the buildings. 
It was in one of these that he was assassinated at the instigation of the Wazir 
Sarwar ul Mnlk on the 9th Rajab 837 (A.D. 1433). Perishta. 

* His eldest son, the others were Malik Kfllft, Malik Pirdz, Malik Muham- 
mad and Malik Kbwftjah. Perishta. 

* Removing the name of AULn'ddin from the Khutbah, and assuming the 
insignia of royalty. Perishta. 

40 
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expedition against Gwalior he died near the town of Saketh.' 
His son Nizam Khan with the concurrence of the nobles, 
assumed the sovereignty and was styled Sultan Sikandar. 
He ruled with sagacity and appreciation of character and 
transferred the capital to Agra. In the year A.H. 911 
(A.D. 1605), a great earthquake occurred and many lofty 
buildings were levelled. Sikandar was of comely person 
and mild disposition and popular from his liberality and 
open-handedness . 

On his d^th, his son Sultan Ibrahim ascended the 
throne of Delhi and his authority was recognised as far as 
the confines of Jaunpur, the nobles conferring upon Jalal 
Khan, another son of Sikandar’s, the sovereignty of Jaun- 
pur. Dissensions followed between the brothers, and Jalal 
Khan abandoned his government and took refuge with the 
governor of Gwalior, but meeting with no success, fled to 
the court of Sultan Mahmud of Malwa and succeeding as 
little there, he set out for Gondwana. There the royal 
partisans seized him and carried him to the king by whom 
he was put to death. During his reign various chiefs re- 
volted, such as Darya Khan Lohiini viceroy of Behar, and 
his son Bahadur Khan had the Khutba read and the coin 
minted in his own name. Daulat Khan Lodi fled at Kabul 
and sought protection at the court of Babar, whom he led 
to the conquest of Hindustan while affairs resulted in a 
I)rosperous issue. 


^Snketa^or Saketa according to the I. G* ia one of the classical names 
jxMme by Ajodhya, the^ ancient capital of Ondh. Abnl Fasl places Sakeih 
In the Sarkfir of ICananj. 
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It is situated in the third climate. Its length from 
the river Satlaj (Sutlej) to the Sind river is 180 kos. Its 
breadth from Bhimbar to Chaukhandi one of the depen- 
dencies of Satgarah,' 86 kos. It is bounded on the east by 
Sirhind; on the north by Kashmir; on the south by Bikaner 
and Ajmer; on the west by Multan. It has six principal 
rivers which all flow from the northern mountains. 

(1.) The Sutlej the ancient name of which is Shattu- 
dar^ and whose source is in the Kdhlor hills. Rupar, Mdchhi- 
ivdrah and Ludhidnah are situated on its banks, and it 
receives the Biah at the Bauh^ ferry. 

(2.) The Bidh (Beas) was anciently called Bipdsha, 
(Sansk. Vipasa Gr. Hyphasis). Its source is named 
Hiahkund in the Kullu mountains in the vicinity of which 
the town of Sultdnpur* stands above the river. 

(3.) The Ravi, tlie ancient Irawati,^ rises in the 
lihadrdr hills. Labor the capital, is situated on its banks. 

(4). The Chendb, anciently Chandarbhdgd. From the 
summit of the Kishtawdr’ range issue two sweet water 
streams, the one called Chandar, the other Bhdgd which 
unite near Khatwdr and are known by the above name 
whence they flow by Bahlolpur, Sudharah and Hazdrah. 

• Salgarha is situated 13 miles east of Gugaira on one of the projecting 
points of the high bank whicdi marks the limits of the windings of the Kavi 
on the east. The name means ‘seven castles' but these no longer exist. 
There is on old brick fort and several isolated mounds whicli mark the site 
of an ancient city. Cunningham, p. 212. 

• The Sydrus or better reading, Hesidms of Pliny. It rises like the Indus 
on the slopes of the Kailas mountains, the Siva's paradise of ancient Sanskrit 
literature, with peaks 22,000 feet high. The twin lakes of manasarowar and 
Rakas*tal, united with each other, are its direct source. See /. G, 

• In the maps, according lo the text note, Baupur, The junction is at the 
bouth boundary of the Kaparthala state. 

^ It is in Kullu proper on the^right bank of the Beas in lat. 30*^ 53' N., 
and long. 77® V E., at an elevation of 4,092 feet above sea level. It is 
perdied on a natural eminence, once surrounded by a wall. Only two gate- 
ways remain of the ancient fortifications. 1, G. 

• Hydraotes of Arrian. 

• Var. Bhadrfi. It rises in the northern half of the BangShal valley in 
Kangra dist. 

’The I. G. places KistawOr in the E^shmir state, lat. 33® 18' 30^ N., 
long. 75® 48' E. near the left bank of the Chenab which here forces its way 
through a gorge with precipitous cliffs 1,000 feet high. The Chendb is called 
Sandabad by iftolemy but the Gre^ historians of Alexander named it A kesines 
because its proper name was of ill omen, firom its similitary thinks Bishem 
Thirlwall to Alexandroiuphagos ‘devonrer of Alexander.' Ladak, pp. 118, 352. 
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(5.) The Bihat (Jhdum), anciently called Bidasta,' 
has its rise in a lake in the parganak of Ver in Kashmir, 
flows through Srinagar and enters Hindustan. Bherah lies 
on its (left) bank. 

(6.) The source of the Sindh (Indus) is placed by some 
between Kashmir and Kashghar, while others locate it in 
China. It flows along the borders of the Sawdd territory by 
Atak Benares^ and Chaupdrah into Baluchistan. 

His Majesty has given the name of Beth Jalandhar to 
the valley between the Bidh and the Satlaj; of Bari, to that 
between the Bidh and the Rdvi; of Rechna to that between 
between the Rdvi and the Chendb; of Jenha^ to the valley 
of the Chendb and the Bihat, and Sindh Sdgar to that of the 
Bihat and Sindh. The distance 


between 

the Satlaj and the 

Biah 

is 

60 

kos. 

9f 

„ Biah ,, 

Ravi 

II 

17 

II 

II 

„ Ravi „ 

Chenab 

1 1 

30 

II 

II 

,, Chenab ,, 

Bihat 

1 1 

20 

II 

l> 

„ Bihat „ 

Sindh 

II 

68 

II 


This province is populous, its climate healthy and its 
agricultural fertility rarely equalled. The irrigation is 
chiefly from wells. The winter though not as rigorous as 
in Persia and Turkestan, is more severe than in any other 
part of India. Through the encouragement given by His 
Majesty, the choicest productions of Turkestan, Persia and 
Hindustan are to be found here. Musk-melons are to be 


Bidasta and Biliai are corruptions of Sansk. Vitasta, the Hydaspes of 
Horace, and the more correct Bidaspes of Ptolemy, The pool of Vira NSg 
was walled round by Jahangir, but the true source of the river is more to 
the S.-W. in N. lat. 33® 30' and E. lon^ 75° 25'. Bherah is in the Shahpur 
dist. lat. 32° 29' N., long. 72® 57' E. The ruins of the original city known 
as Jobnithnagar are identified by Genl. Cunningham with the capital of 
Sopheites, contemporary of Alexander the Greeat. 

* It is so callkd by the Muhammadan historians in contradistinction to 
Katak Benares in Orissa at the opposite extremity of the empire. LG, On 
his return from Kfibul, on the 14th Safar 989 A.H. (20th Mardi 1581), Akbar 
crossed the Indus at Attock and ordered the building of the fort, of morfar 
and stone in order to control that part of the country and called it Atak 
which signifies in the vernacular ^hindrance* or ‘prohibition’, it being forbidden 
to the Hindus to cross the Indus. Ferishta. The Swfit territory is here 
meant, the river of that name, the Svwstos of the Greeks (Sansk. Suvastu) 
rising on the east slopes of the mountains which divide Panjakora horn ^e 
Swat Gountryi receives the drainage of the Swfit valley and entering the 
Peshawar dist. north of Midmi, joins the Kfibul river at Nisatha. tht course 
of the Indus has there a somewhat parallel direction. 

* tinder list of SarMhrs Chenhat, more commonly known as the Jech or 
Jedinfi Doib* 

^ XSe0enthaler ^uqtes other measurements besides these, giving the reason 
for the variabons in bie differences of route, the incapacity of travellers and 
the universal ignorance of geometry. 
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had throughout the whole year. Th^ come first in season 
when the sun is in Taurus and Gemini> (April, May, June), 
and a later crop when he is in Cancer and Leo (June, July, 
August). When the season is over, they are imported 
from Kashmir and from Kabul, Badakhshan and Turkestan. 
Snow is brought down every year from the northern moun- 
tains. The horses resemble the Iraq breed and are of 
excellent mettle. In some parts of the country, they employ 
themselves in washing the soil whence gold, silver, copper, 
rwtV zinc, brass and lead are obtained. There are skilful 
handicraftsmen of various kinds. 

Lahor is a large city in the Bari Doah. In size and 
population it is among the first. In ancient astronomical 
tables it is recorded as Lohdwar. Its longitude is 109° 22', 
lat. 31° 50'. During the present reign the fortifications 
and citadel have been strengthened with brick masonry and 
as it was on several occasions the seat of government, many 
splendid buildings have been erected and delightful gardens 
have lent it additional beauty. It is the resort of people of 
all countries whose manufactmres present an astonishing 
display and it is beyond measure remarkable in populous- 
ness and extent. 

Nagarkot is a city situated on a hill : its fort is called 
Kdngrah. Near the town is the shrine of Mahdmdyc? 
which is considered as a manifestation of the divinity. Pil- 
grims from distant parts visit it and obtain their desires. 
Strange it is that in order that their prayers may be favour- 
ably heardj they cut out their tongues : with some it grows 
again on the spot, with others after one or two days. 
Although the m^cal faculty allow the possibility of growth 
in the tongue, yet in so short a space of time it is sufficiently 
amazing. In the Hindu mythology, Mahamdyd is said to 
be the wife of Mahadeva, and the learned of this creed re- 
present by this name the energizing power of the deity. It 
is said that on beholding the disrespect (shown to her hus- 
band, Siva) she cut herself in pieces and her body fell in 


* Tliis metal is defined at p. 41 Vol. I. as being composed of 4 sets of 
copper to ^ of lead, and in India called BhangUr, 

*The Great lHaskm, or the illusory nature of worldly objects divinely 
personified, an epithet of the goddess Dvrgfi. The earlier name Hardwar, 
MUyOfuf, represents the ancient worslfip <3 this supreme energy and *by 
her, whose name is lCaya*^ says the Bkagovaki ^'the hotd made the universe.’* 
His tempio still exists in Hardwar, and ia described m Cunningham’s And, 
Geog. 
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four places ; her head and some of her limbs in the northern 
motmtains of Kashmir near Kamrdj, and these relics are 
called Sharada ; other parts fell near Bijdpur in the Deccan 
and are known as Tulja Bhawani. Such portions as reached 
the eastern quarter near Kamrup are called Kamakhya, and 
the remnant that kept its place is celebrated as Jalandhari 
which is this particular spot.' 

In the vicinity torch-like flames issue from the ground 
in some places, and others resemble the blaze of lamps.^ 

‘ Head with variation of detail the preface to the Gopatha BrOhmana 
published in Nos. 215-252 of the Bibl. Ind., pp. 30^. It occurs in the 2nd 
Book in the germ which afterwards developed mto the Puranic tale of Daksha's 
gicat sacrifice. This initid-boni son of Brahma and fatlier of Uma or Dnrga 
assisted at a Visrasrig sacrifice celebrated by his father in which discourtesy 
was shown to Siva. A quarrel broke out between Daksha and Siva, resulting 
in the exclusion of the latter from the great sacrifice to which the whole 
Hindu pantheon was bid. IJnia seated in her blissful mansion on the crest of 
the Kailasa mountain, saw the crowds proceeding to her father’s court to 
whicli she repaired and learning the exclusion of her husband, upbraided her 
latlier for his injustice and refused to retain the body she had inlierit.ed from 
him. Covering herself up with her robe, she gave up her life in a trance of 
meditation. The wrath of Siva incarnate in a giant form pursued the feasters 
and created stupendou.s havoc. Vishnu unable to pacify Siva and knowing 
that his fury was kindled by the sight of his dead wife, cut the body to 
pieces bit by bit with his discus and threw it about the eartli and thus calmed 
the irate and oblivious deity who thereupon restored the killed and wounded 
to life and soundness. Daksha’s head having been burnt in the melee, it was 
replaced by that of a goat which happened to be at h£^, apparently without 
remonstrance from the reanimated demigod or even his consciousness of the 
subbtitution. The Tanira ChudSmani is able fortunately to detail the portions 
of the body and to identify the places where they fell. As these are said to 
be still held in high veneration, I record them for the instruction of the 
curious or the devout. , 

]. The crown of the head at Hingulu (Hinglaj). 2. The three eyes at 
Sarkar5ra. 3. The nose at Sugandha. 4 The top of the neck at Kasmira. 
5. The tongue at Jw&lamukhi. 6. Right breast at Jalandhara. 7. Heart at 
Vaidyan&tha. 8. Knees at Nepala. 9. Right hand at MImasa. 10 Navel at 
Ukala. 11. Right cheek at Gondaki. 12. Left arm at VahulS. * 13. Elbow at 
Ujiayani. 14 Right arm at Chdttola, Chandrasekhara. 15. Right foot at 
Tripurd. 16. Left foot at Trisrota. 17. Yoni at Kamagtri (Kamakhyfi). 
18. Right great toe at YugaSya. 19. Other right toes at Kalipitha (Kalighit). 
20. Fingers at Prayaga. 21. Thighs at Jayanti. 22. Earrings at VfirSnasi. 
23. Back of the trunk at Kamyasrama. 24. Right ankle at Kumkshetra. 
25. Wrists at Manivedaka. 26. Back of the neck at Srisaila. 27. Badebone at 
Kfinchi. 28. One hip at KAlamidhara. 29. Other hip at Narmadfi. 30. Left 
breast at Rfin^iri. 31. Hairs of the head at Vrind&vana. 32. Upper row of 
teeth at Suchi. 33. Lower ditto at Panchasigara. 34. Left talpa (shoulder- 
blade) at Karatoyfi. 35. Right ditto at Sripfirvatta. 36. Left ankle at Vibhftsha. 
37. Belly at Prabasha. 38. Upper lip at Bhairavaparvata. 39. CHm at Jala- 
sthala. 40. Left cheek at Godavari. 41. Right shoulder at Ratnilyali. 42. Left 
shoulder at Mithila. 4^. Legbone at Nal5p&ti. 44. lECars at Karmfita. 45. Mmd( ?) 
at Vakresvara. 46. Palm at Jasora. 47. l^ower lip at Attahasa. 48. Necklace 
at Nandipura. 49. Anklets at Lankfi. 50. Toes of left foot at Virfita. 51. Right 
leg at Magadha. 

*See Hugel's Travels in Kashmir, p. 42, for this phenomenon. The text 
has pilsuj, which is a lamp in the shape of a platter, three feet in height 
from the base^ and about 6 inches diameter at the top; having in the mi£lle 
.a small tube with two holes threwgh which the wick is fed by oil or grease 
kept in liquefaction by the flame. This durine is the famous jmUtrnukhi 
(month of Flame) distant two days* jonmey from Kftpgra. 
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There is a ccmcourse of pilgrims and various things are cast 
into the flames with the expectation of obtaining temporal 
blessings. Over them a domed temple has been erected and 
an astonishing crowd assembles therein. The vulgar impute 
to miraculous agency what is simply the effect of a mine 
of brimstone. 

In the middle of Sindh Sdgar near Shamsdbdd is the 
cell of Balnath Jogi which they call Tilah Bdlnath.' Devotees 
of Hindustan regard it with veneration and Jogis especially 
make pilgrimage to it. Rock-salt is found in this neigh- 
hood. There is a mountain 20 kos in length from which 
they excavate it, and some of the workmen carry it out. 
Of what is obtained, three-fourths is the share of those that 
excavate and one-fourth is allotted to the carriers. Mer- 
chants purchase it at from half to two dams a man and 
transport it to distant countries. The landowner takes 10 
dams for every carrier and the merchant pays a duty of one 
rupee for every 17 mdn to the state. From this salt arti- 
ficers make dishes, di.sh-covers, plates and lami>-stands. 

The five Dodbs of this province are subdivided into 
234 parganahs. The measured land is one kror, f>l lakhs, 
65,643 Bighas, and 3 Biswas. The gross revenue is 55 
krors, 94 lakhs, 58,423 ddms. (Rs. 1,39,86,460-9-2). Of 
this 98 lakhs, 66,594 ddms (Rs. 246,639-13-7) are Suyur- 
ghdl. The local force consists of 54,480 Cavalry and 
426,086 Infantry. 


For traditions regarding the four pithas and the number of the piihas, 
vide the Sakta Pithas by Dr. D. C. Sarkar in the J,RiA,S.B., Vol. XIV, 1948, 
pp* 11-15, 17-31. According to Dr, Sarkar, the Hevajra Tantra of tlie Bud- 
dnists contains the earliest tradition about the Four Pithas which are 
(1) talandhara, (2) Odiyfina (Uddiyan in the Swat valley), (3) Pumagiri and 
(4) Kimrnpa. The same is echoed in the KSlika Purdna which mentions Odra 
in the place of Uddiyfina. This corresponds, barring Uddiyana, to Ahul 
FasPs enumeration of the piihas, 

^ C^neral Cunningham {Ancient Geog. of India, p. 164) says that the 
Tila range, 30 miles in length, occupies the west bank of the J^elum from 
the east bend of the river below Mangala to the bed of the Bnnhar river, 
12 miles north oi JalSlpur. The full name is GorahnSih ka Tila, the more 
ancient, BiUnath ha TOa, both derived from the temple on the summit dedi- 
cated to the son as BAlnath, but now devoted to the worship of Goraknalh, 
a form cf Siva; 
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Sarkar of the Bet Jalandhar Doab. 

Containing 60 Mahals, 3,279,302 Bighas, 17 Biswas. 
Revenue 124,365,212 Dams in money. Suywrghal 
2,661,788 Dams. Castes, various. Cavalry, 4,155. In- 
fantry 79,436. 


Pati Dhuniat 
Bhun^a 

Bajwara 

BhaloQi has a stone fort 

Barwa 

Pfilakwd 

Bachlieru 

Besali and Khattahi 2 
Mahals 
Taiwan 

Tal&rpur, has a stone 
fort 

Jfilandhar, has a brick 
fort 


Chaurasi 

Jeora 

Jason Bfilfikoti, has a 
stone fort 


Chanor 

Hljipnr SfiriySna 
Dftdrak [Dftrdak] ... 

Dasnya, has a brick fori 
Dadial, has a stone fort 
Dftdah, Do. 

Darparah 

Dardhi 

Dtnmftgor 

Dhankali 

RahittJIbfid ... 




!3 




Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revciltoe 

D 

1 

2 

s 

1 

Castes. 



& 

(3 

1 


2,78S 

458,122 


15 

200 

Afghan. 

67.866 

8,601,678 

BM01 

80 

400 

Naru. 

51,089-18 

2,760,530 

10,232 

20 

800 

Do. (var. 
Barar). 

12.868 

2,425313 

689 

80 

200 

Khori 





Wahah. 

82.761 

1305,006 


70 

1000 

DhIhwSl. 

18.611 

668,000 


••• 

• > • 


4,532 

200,000 


... 

... 


4.216 

160,000 

... 

... 



11,405 

000,000 


... 



201,460 

6,780,887 

804189 

70 

700 

Main. 

8,458 

170,888 

... 

... 



474,806 

14,751,626 

778,167 

100 

1000 

1 

Afghan. 
Lodhi, and 






Lohani,and 

Ranghar 


5,468,918 




tribes. 

06,880 

265,516 

50 

1000 

Afghan. 

48,124 

2,474,854 

28,527 

50 

800 

Bhatti. 

15,054 

600,000 

... 

500 

8006 

Jaswai, 
called also 
Bikaner. 


818,000 


100 

2000 

Sombansi. 

59,255 

2,693,874 


... 



497,202-11 

9,707,998 

92,153 

150 

mo 

Khori 





wahah. 

157,962 

4,474,950 

67,240 

... 


Khokhar. 

84.150 

1.650,000 

800 

4005 

Sasahwll. 

80,216 

1,200,000 


... 



26,444 

900,000 


... 



18,054 

600,000 



im 

dombansi. 

11.490 

455,870 


... 


1,880 

72,009 





6,790 

2,480,689 

islis 

80 

200 

Khori 

j 




Waha. 
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Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

■ 

Cavalry I 

Infantry 

Castes 

RSjpurpatan, has a stone 
fort 


KBPS 




Bliatti. 

Saltanpur, has a brick fort 

101.M5 

4,020,232 

405,830 

200 

loioo 

Sanka^anot 

59,9S2 

2,533,225 

16,485 

50 

500 

Khori 

Suket Mandi, has copper 
and iron mines 

42,150 

1,680,000 


100 

8000 

Wahah. 

Soiiibansi. 

Sopar 

24,583 

1,000,000 

... 


2000 

Sasahwal. 

Siba, has a stone fort ... 

8,114-18 

800,000 

... 

200 

2000 

Do. 

Soran 

213,333 



... 


Shaikhpnr 

97,173 

4,722,004 

si'i^ 

150 

2000 

Bhatti. 

Shergarh 

3,640 

194,294 

... 

... 

... 


IsapuT ... 

... 

346,667 

... 

... 

... 

Jat. 

Kothi 

116.286 

5.546,661 

30,670 

30 

400 

Garh DiwSla 

58,083 

2,670,087 

4,530 

20 

200 

Jat. 

Kotla ... 

42,152 

1,680,000 

... 

800 

4000 

Jasrotiab. 

Kutlehar, has a stone fort 

32,932-16 

1,310,847 

... 

200 3000 

Kotlahariah. 

Kharakdii&r 

42,043-12 

48,000 

••• 

... 

... 


Kheunkliera, has a stone 
fort 

6,021-16 

240,000 


under 

Makroh 

JaswUl. 

Gangot, has a stone fort ... 

6,021-16 

240,000 

... 

... 

... 

Do. 

Khera 

6,021-16 

240,000 


20 

4000 

Surajbaiisi. 

GhawSsan (var. and G. 
Ghawfis) 

14,742-14 

586,906 





l/oidheri 

15,959-8 

536,414 

17,810 

... 

... 


LSlsingi 

5,937 

236,850 

... 

... 

... 

Bhatti. 

Miani Nuria 

68,229 

21,061,565 

6,156 

20 

400 

Melsi 

54,653-17 

1,823,559 

1,217 

20 

8000 

Ranghar, Jat. 

Muhanimadpur ... 

38,231 

1,802,558 

10,553 

100 

1000 

Kangliar, 

Main. 

Mansawfil 

6,668 

286,667 


... 


Malot 

6,412 

4,603,620 

... 

... 



Mandhota [Maindol] 

13,280 

426,367 

... 

... 


1 

Main. 

Nakodar ... 

78,731 

3,710,756 

9,m 

20 

1^ 

Nangal ... 

4,808 

267,270 

... 

... 

... 

Jasw5l. 

Nakrotu ... 

82,642 

1,300,061 

••• 

500 

5000 

Nonangal 

46,180 

2,315,368 

... 

30 

300 

Baloch, Jat. 

Nandon ... 

133,439 

5,300,000, 

... 

100 

1500 

Nagarkotiah. 

Harhana [Hariana] with 
AkbarfibSd, 2 Mahals ... 

^889 

1 

6,082,032 

49,650 

40 

406 

N5ru. 

Hadiftbftd 

1 17,126 

519,467| 

2,067 



... 
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Sarkdr of the Bari Dodb. 

Containing 62 Mahals. 4,580,002 Bighas, 18 Biswas. 
Revenue 142,808,183 Dams revenue in cash from crops 
charged at special rates and from land paying the general 
bigah rate. Suyurghdl, 3,923,922 Ddms. Castes, various. 
Cavalry, 31,056. Infantry, 129,300. 


Bighas Revenue t' I* 

Biswas D. •« a 


Auchhara 
Amlora ... 

Abhipur ... 

Ildar [Utarl 

I^ahore city Baida 
Phulw&ri 

Phulrfi 

Paiichj^ranu [Panjgiran] .. 

Bliarli 

Bhilwal 

Pali Haibatpur ... 

Batala 

Patliftn ['kotl, has a brick 
fort 
Paniai 

Biah 

Bahadurpur 
Talw&ra ... 

Thandot . . 

Chatidrau ^... 
Charbaj?h Barhi ... 
ChamiSri 

Jalalabad 


Chhat and Ambalah, 2 
Mahals 


Jat|3:arh 

Khanpnr 

DabliawEla 

Dhameri (now Nttrpttr) 
Darwa 

Darwa, Digar 

Sankha Arwal 

Sindlmwan 

l^diore subnrbs ... 

Shahpnr 

SherpuT 

Ohnrbatrawan 

Kasnr 

Kalinar 

Kunhewan 


Khokhowfil 

Ooler 


... I 500,000 ... 50 500 Khokhar. 

20,781 1,193,739 7,624 

168,000 

... ' 9,600 

2,912,600 ... 5000 4000 

4,727-10 462,694143.955 20 100 

106,468 2,413,268 13,268 20 100 Sadhal, Bbalar 

65,557 1,461,630 73,177 15 1000 Khokhar. 

17,967 4,060,507 209,789 

62,875, 3,181,699225,408 20 400 Jat. 

1,576,63328,395,380284,647 70010,000 Jat. 
515.47916,820,998256,853 200 5000 Bhatti, Jat. 


199,872 
65,789 
60,528 
11,489 
6,334 
. 25,222 
7,194-10 
213! 
250,614 
152,058 


7,297,015 97,015 

4,266,000 276,091 
3,822,255 8,976 

447,750 .. 

514,666 10,364 
610,064 3,234 

263,588 ... 

58,502 ... 

8,813,140309,090 
5,163,119 20,456 


2,300, 000| 

45,600| 
280,038 
121,495| 6,282,139^ 
1,600, OOd 

240,000 


10,874 

268,402 

11,401 

42,899 

7,^'l-13 

269i456 


24.000 
544,145 

5,854,649 

674,058 

2,382,235 

480.000 
411,985 

3,915,506 

8,829,111 

8,511,499 


12,700 

202,300 

126,720 

6^103 

23,124 

447,689 

127,665 


75,194 8,475,510 8,510 
66J89 2,648,000 8,000| 


250 2000 Brahman. 

150 400 JatKiiatiau. 

200 2000 Bhatti. 

*20 200 Bakkai. 

20 500 Afghan. 

20 100 Jat, Sindhu. 

200 2000 Khokhar. 

300 4000 Afghan, Jat, 
Bhatti. 

50 500 l^ajput, Som- 

bansi. 

600 Khokhar. 

100 3000 Jat. 

60 1300 

50 500 Rdjpnt, Soni- 

bansi. 

lO*^ ioo Arwai. 

200' 400 Jat Sindhu. 


*20 too Jat Sindhu. 
300, 4000 Bhatti. ■ 

150 1600 Jat, Bakk&l. 
50 600 Khokhar, 
BakhSs. 

20 500 Jat. 

100 8000 K&jput Som* 
1 bansi. 
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Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 

ghai 

D. 

1 

b 

1 

Castes 





<3 

S 


Kangra, has a stone fort 


2,400,000 


2400 

29,000 

Soinbansi. 

Kotla 


182,518 

... 

... 


• • • 

Karkiraon 


16,000 


f-r 



3Ialik Shah 

28,e84-9 

1,475,562 

52,283 

10 

100 

BhandSl, (var. 



1 




Bhadai). 

Mail and Naha [=Oniba], 

2 Mahah 

Mahror ... ... ... i 


2,400,000 

24,000 

489,!172 


300 

... 

KSjpnt. 

Hoshiar KamAla ... , 

2l,22S 


20 

400 

Jat. 

Bhntt? ’ f are now 

abandoned. 

... 

9,600 


... 

... 

... 

... 



... 


Jarjiya ) 

... 

1 

••• ' 

1 1 

... 


... 


Sarkdr of the Rechndu Doab. 

Containing 57 Mahals. 4,253,148 Bighas, 3 Biswas. 
Revenue, 172,047,691 Dams. Suyurghal, 2,684,134 Dams. 
Castes, various. Cavalry, 6,795. Infantry, 99,652. 




Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 

ghal 

D. 

Cavalrv I 

Infantry 

Castes 

Ainraki Bliatti 


70,752-8 

1,942,606 

8,673 

50 

1000 

Bhatti. 

Lands of Bagh Rae Bocha 

2,683 

52,837 

... 


... 

Bminabad, has a 

brick fori 

515,675-4 

24,853,006 

49^480 

500 

5000 

Khokhar, 






Chimah 5;c. 

Panchnagar 

131.741 

1,181,266 

27379 

50 

500 

Jat. 

Parsaror 

... 

509,858-4 

27,978,583 

486,551 

200 

4000 

Jat, Bfijoh 








Telah &c. 

BadubhandEl 


23,752-18 

1,611,882 

46,979 




Pati Znfarwal, has a fort 

6,108,148 

3,697,338 

150,865 

lb 

2000 

Jat, Bholron. 

Pati Tarmali 

. . . ... 

29,056 

525,953 

818,182 


20 

400 

Kolra. 

Bhalot 

. . • ... 

20,312-10 


100 

2000 

Manhis. 

Bhadran, situate 

on a hill 


240,000 


50 

4000 

Do. 

BalSwarah 

... 


240,000 


50 

8000 

BalAwariSli. 

BhntiySl 

... 


96,000 


80 

1000 

Bhutiyfilah. 

Ban 

... . 

1,846-19 



100 

4000 

Manhiks. 

Taral 

... ... 

88,669-8 

2,144,945 

8,^ 

150 

2000 

Tat, TAral. 

Talwandi 

... ... 

05,698-17 

1,578,207 

8,792 

80 

800 

Jat. 

Chima Ghata 

... 

95,696 

5,878,691 

26,489 

100 

1000 

Chimah 








Chatah. 

Chandanwarak, 

(var. 




H 



darak) 

QhhoUwar 

81,4266 

4,128,318 

80,571 


150 

Jat, Warak. 

••• 


1,891^ 



• •• 

Jabndhadi 

Mck fort 

12,474 

815,587 

31,188 

nl 



Chiniwot, lias a 

154,154 

2,806,398 

18lb6a 

m 

5000 

Jat JaMiar. 
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Sarkar of Rechnau Daah — Contd. 



* Tbe town and palace stand on die south hank of the river TBvi a tribn* 
tary of the Chenab; the fort overfaaiiga the left or east shore at an elevation 
of 160 feet above the atieatn, I. G. 



















JECH IXHAB MAHALS 

Chenhat (Jech) Doab 


826 


Contaming 21 Mahals, 2,633,210 Bighas, 6 Biswas. 
Revenue 64,602, 394 Dams. Suyurghal 511,070 Dams. 
Castes, various. Cavalry, 3,730. Infantry, 44,200. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

a 

1 

Infantry 

Castes 

Andarhal ... ... 1 

31,070 

485,418 




Gakkhar (see 
Vol. I. S46). 

Akhandor Ambaran 

9,806-5 

ss&ooo 

••• 

800 

iHoo 

Manhas. 

Bhera, on the banks of the 
Bhimbar* 

912,107-7 

19,910,000 

53,560 

7001 

10,000 


fiahlolpur, on the banks of 
the river Chenab 

170,607 

3.880^576 

1 

10,588100 

500 

Jat. 

Bolet 

8,748 

400,080 

... 

50 

300 


Bhimbar, situated on the 
banks of the stream .. 

28,668 

1,200,000 





Bhadu 

4,717 

192.000 

... 


1200 

Jat, Bhandwal. 

Buhati ... 

2,874 

57,222 

• •• 

10 

100 

MangharwSl. 

Saila and Dudiyal, 2 Mahals 

27,421 

735,741 

• •• 

200 

800 

Khokhar. 

Shorpur . . 

169,874 

3,121,546 

8,497 

100 

1000 

Jat, Khokar, 

Shakarpur 

7,684 

1,050,819 




Jander. 

Gujrat 

285,094 

8,266,150 

••• 

120 

1000 


Kariyali 

57,818 

2,643,270 

6,688 

100 

2000 


Khokhar, has a brick fort 

92,826 

2.320,594 

58,410 

100 

1000 

' Khokar. 

Ghari, on the river Bihat 

20,176 

1,5054241 

f _ 1 

20 

2000 

Do. 

I/)lor, separated from 
Khushfib 

192,258 

3,746,106 

11,290 

200 

2000 

Khokhar and 
Mikan. 
Manhas. 

Mangli ... 

2,889 

432,000 


400 

2000 

Malot Rae KedSri, situ- 
ate on a hill ... 

17,007 

870,549 


40 

*400 

Mangharw&l. 

Hareo 

247,878 

9,160,828 

7^*321 

800 

8000 

Tat, Barwfinji ? 

Haz&ra, has a brick fort 

270,882 

4.689,186.219^6801 

700 

8000 

Jat, Khokar 

1 

1 1 



B^anij ? 


* Bhetah is on the left bank of the Jhdiun. The Bhimbar tonent rising in 
tlie second Hitaalayaa range, fbws within 4 miles N. W. of Gujrfit and 
eventnall|r Joins the JaUlia nm a bran<di of the Chenab. /. C. 
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Sindh Sdgaf DoSh. 

Containing 42 Mahals, 1,409,929 Bighas, Revenue, 
51,912,201 Dams. Suyurghal, 4,680 Dams. Castes, 
various. Cavalry, 8,663. Infantry, 69,700. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

1 Revenue 
D. 

Suyur- 

ghSl 

D. 

Cavalry | 

Infantry 

Castes ' 

Akborabod Tarkheri 

204.881 

5,491,738 




Gakkhar. 

Atak Benares (Attock) ... 

M18 

13,202,216 

... 

1000 


Khatar, called 
also Saldsah. 

Aw&n, here are horses of 







good breed 

10,096 

415,970 


50 

500 

Awfin. (See 

Vol. I. 456, 
n. and I.G. 
under 
Hazara). 



Paharh&la, has a stone fort, 
below the fort runs the 



river Sowfiri (~Sohan) ... 

192,247 

5,158,109 


... 

... 


Bel Ghfizi Khfin 

17,426 

320,000 


100 


JSnohah 

hfilfi Khattar 




Qanjuah). 

5.828 

1,000,040 


20 


Khattar. 

Parn Khattar 

1,195 

48,000 


... 

... 


Balokidhan 

7,679 1 
6,082 1 

1,816,801 


100 


Gakkhar. 

Tharchak Dimi ... 

Snburban dist. of Rohtas,* 

250,575 


100 


Do. 

has a stone fort, be- 
neath which flows the 


1 



1 

1 


Ktthin stream ... 

120,884 

60,408,140 

67,052 



Gakkhar. 

Khnsh&b, situate near the 




Bagiyal. 

river Bihat (Jhelum) the 
greater part is jungle .. 

73,086 

2,702,509 



7000 

Afgh&n 






Niyazi and 

Is& Khel. 


DRn Gari fD. Gali] 

Dhinkot [Dihkot], on the 

147,647 

8,801,201 

... 



Gakkhar, 

banks of the nver Mih- 




H 



ran, viz., Indus, has a 
salt mine 

8,927 

480,000 

... 


4000 

AwSn. 

^ — 


* The fort built by Sher Shflli as a diedc on the Gakkhar tribes^ now in 
pictareaque min. It is situated in the Salt Range on a gorge overlooking the 
Knhiii Nadi 11 miles north-west, of Thetnm town. Hie walls eactend for 
three miles and encircle the rocks whtoi cornmand the ontratfee df the pass. 
Some parts have a thickness of frem 30 to 40 fast One ga tew a y still raniaiiie 
in excellent preservatian. /. G, 
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Sindh Sdgat Dodb — Contd. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 

ghfil 

D. 


I 

Castes 





3 

1 


Darband, (here two uii- 







intelligible words) 

... 

8,100.000 

... 

20 

500 

JanohSh 

Phrab 


in money 




(Janjuah). 

2,880 

86,000 


20 

150 

Do. 

Dudwat 

2,830 

96,000 

--r 

20 

300 

Do. 

Keshfin 

1.195 

92,496 


10 

200 

Awan. 

ShamsibSd 

24,664 

7.034,503 


60 

500 

Gakkhar (var. 





Rhokhor) . 

Patau 

Patehpnr Kaiauri (var. Ka- 

11,146 

624,000 

... 

100 

1500 

J^nohah. 

nauri and T.) ... 

157,042 

4,261.881 

... 

500 

10,000 

Gnkkhar. 

Kalbhalak 

Gheb (var. Khet, Khes, 

40,913 

2,883,253 

1 

18,176 

30 

200 

Baloch. 

Khep) 

16,961 

934,161 

... 

300 

1200 

Kliattar (sic). 

Kh^ Darwazali 

4,316 

24,541 


SO 

300 

Jfinohah. 

Girjhfik^ 

Ka^akot, one kos distant 
from this parganah is 
the spring of Hasan 

21,491 

961,7551 


100 

1600 

Do. 

Abdal* 

5,825 

340,000 

** 

50 

2000 

Rliwalah, 





Term, 

Afghan. 



FCahw&n, has a stone fort 

4,660 

192,000 


10 

200 

Jaiiohah. 

Kambat ... 

2,330 

96,000 


,,, 



Langahtiyar (var. G. Siyar) 
MUkhiSl, has a stone fort 

2,330 

96,000 

... 

10 

100 


on a hill — ^there is scar- 
city of water — has a salt 
mine and a shrine 

9,320 

834,000 

... 

100 

1500 

Janohah. 


^ Said by Cunningham, {And. Geog., p. 163 and pronounced Girjhak) 
to be the Hindu name for Jalalpnr, the probable site of the famous city of 
Buke^ala built in memory of Alexander’s horse. 

*This well-known village lies on the road between Rawal Pindi and 
Peshawar whi^ with its ruins, says the I. G., forms part of a group of 
ancient cities Ijriag round the site of the ancient Taxila. Ilwen Tlisang the 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrim of the 7th Century A.D. visited the tank of the 
SerMnt King, Blamt^ identified with the spring of B&bfi Wali (Kandahfiri) 
or Panja Sfihib. The fountain is hallowed by legends of Buddhist, Brahman, 
Moslem and Sikh. The shrine of Panja SShib crowns a precipitous hill about 
one mile east of the town, and at its foot is the holy tank, a small square 
reservoir* faU of fiidi. DeUpidated brick temples surround the edge and on 
the west aide the water nshm out from beneath a rock made with the reme- 
sentation ot a hand, ascimd by the Sikhs to their founder Bfibfi Nanak. The 
scenery is eKttemely picturesque; the river Haroh hard by adords exceUent 
fishing, and on its near shore two ancient cj^xesses axe the only ^itaph above 
the tow ol one of Alcbar*s wives. For K(»€hakot, see Cunninghum* And, 

p. 116. 
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Sindh Sugar Doab — Contd. 



Bighas 

Biswa.H 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 

ghal 

D. 

1 

!S 

Castes 





(3 

1 


Margli, at the foot of a 
mountain 

Maloi, has a stone fort on 

5,825 

240,000 


15 

1 

500 


a bill ... 

Nandanpur, has a brick 

3,256 

i 

133,288 

... 

10 

200 

Janohali. 

fort on a hill ... 

Nilab, (Indus) land in- 

4aS07 

24,110 

4,110 

20 

150 

Do. 

eluded under (Attock) 
Benares 

8,787 

481,805 







under 1 
Akbara- 




Narwi, on the Sind 

997 

38,091 

' ••• 

bad 

Oakkhar. 

Nokosiral Khattar 

926 

38,096 


10, 

50 

Khattar. 

Hazgra Qarlug ... 

214,932 

1,805,342 

5,342 

100 

500 

Dalazak 

Haliyfir Lang ... 

7,281 

800,000 




Afghan. 
Bhakar bar- 





khairi (with 
illegible 
variants) . 





Haz&ra Gujrgn ... 

6,675 

280,896 


u 

nder 





Akbara- 






bad 


Himmai Khdn Karmnn ... 

166 

48,000 

... 

Do. 

1 

Gakkhar. 


Beyond the Five rivers {Birun i Panjnad)* 



Bighas 

Biswas 

1 

Revenue 

D. 

1 

Suyur- 

ghal 

D. 

Cavalry | 

Infantry 

■% 

Castes 

Belot 


822,740 


1100 

!io.ooo^ 

! Baloch. 

Sahlor ... 

... 

1,700,000 

... 

40 

700, Chandel and 
others. 

Kahlor, (Punjab Hill State) 

•• 

1,800,000 

... 

50 

1 1000 

1 Do. 


* The valley of the Jheitim takes the name of TtinM (Three rivers) after 
its jtmctkm with the Chen&b and the KSvi and that ol Panfuad (Five rivers) 
after receiving the united .waters of the Befts and Satlej. l.G. This res- 
tricted significatioa cannot here apply. Certain outlying portiofis beyond the 
limits of the Pntri&b Proper were evidently attached to the of X«ahot 

and BCultSa ana to the sarkar of Dipalpttr and were denominated-- 
Btmn i Pan/imrt. 






SUBAH OF MULTAN 


It is situated in the first, second and third climates 
simultaneously.' Before Tattah was comprised in this pro- 
vince, its length from Firozpur and Sewtsidn, was 403 kos 
and its breadth from Khatpur' to Jaisalmir, 108 kos, but 
since its inclusion, it measures to Kach (Gandava) and 
Mekran, 660 kos. On the east, it marches with the Sarkdr 
of Sirhind ; on the north with Shor; on the south, with the 
Suhah of Ajmer, and on the west, with Khach and Mckrdn. 
()60 kos. On the east, it marches with the Sarkdr of Sir- 
hind ; on the north with Shor; on the south, with the Suhah 
of Ajmer, and on the west, with Khach and Mekran. For 
facility of reference, the two territories are separately des- 
cribed. Its principal rivers are the six already mentioned. 
The Bihat (Jhelum) joins the Chendb near the parganah of 
.Shor and after a course of 27 kos, they unite with the Ravi 
at Zafarpur and the three flowing collectively in one stream 
for 60 kos, enter the Indus near U*ch. Within 12 kos of 
Firozpur, the Bidh joins the Sutlej which then bears several 
names, viz., Har, Hdri, Band, Nurni,^ and in the neigh- 


‘ Khatpnr is placed by Abul Fazl in the Rachno Doab and by Ticlfen- 
llialcr as the first staj^e in a journey from Labor to Multan. 

■ Tlie text diffidently forms two names of these four, viz,. Harhari, Dand-* 
nurni, but the authority of the two liest MSS. (relegated to the notes) divides 
them. One at least of these names, Dand, still lives in the local designation 
of a former bank of the Sutlej, whose shifting course has modified the aspect 
of the country. One ancient bed, forming the base of the segment where 
the Sutlej after its junction with the BeSs cnrve.s round to the south-west is 
called the Sukhar Nai (I. G,) which crosses the district east to west and 
joins the modem channel near the borders of Sirsa, The Danda bank points 
to a still more ancient course crossing the south-west comer 35 miles east of 
the present stream, traceable as far as Moodkee and thence at intervals to 
the Sutlej IS miles farther north. The old beds of the RSvi and Beas which 
formeily united their waters much lower down, at present may be traced 
through a great part of the Bdri Doib. [I. G.) See the ancient courses of 
these rivers in Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India, p. 220, et seq. 
General Cunningham bases his discussion on Gladwin's translation, viz., 
'For the distance of 17 kos from Feerozpoor, the rivers Beyah and ^teluj 
unite : and then again as they pass along, divide into 4 streams, viz., the 
Hur, Haray. Dund and the Noorny : and near the city of Mnltln these 4 
branches join again," and says that these beds still exist but their names 
are lost. Now Abul Pazl does not say that the Sutlej divides into 4 streams, 
but that it bears several names. Abul Pazl is describing the rivers watering 
the Multfin Subah. He says they are the six previously mentioned, viz., 
under l^dior. He first speaks of the Jhelum and the Aenfib and follows 
them to their junction with the Rfivi and then to their meeting with the 
Indus. Here are four. He now turns to the Be&s and Sntlej which join 
near Firozpnr and the stream after bearing several names becomes con- 
^fluent with "those four" near MultSn, not, I consider, with the four local 

42 
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bourhood of Multan, amfluent with the former four, their 
accumulated waters unite. Every river that discharges it- 
self into the Indus takes its name of Sindh. In Tattah, 
they call it Mihtdn.' 

To the north are the mountains. Its climate is similar 
to that of Labor which it resembles in many aspects, but in 
Multan, the rainfall is less and the heat excessive. 

Multan is one of the oldest cities of India : Long. 
107° 35' ; Lat. 29° 52'. It has a brick fort and a lofty min- 
aret adds to its beauty. Shaikh Bahd-u’ddin Zakariyd and 
many other saints here repose. 

Bhakkar (Bhukkur) is a notable fortress; in ancient 
chronicles it is called Mansura.^ The six rivers united roll 
beneath it, one channel passing the southern face of the 
fort, the other the northern. The rainfall is inconsiderable, 
the fruits excellent. 

Between 5twt* and Bhakkar is a vast desert, over which 
for three months of the hot season the simoom blows. 


names, even were they separate beds, Imt with the four that complete the 
six. The doubt arises why he should place the junction near Multan instead 
of Uch, but this is not surprising to any one accustomed to his obscure and 
vague style of narrative. ^ Moreover the passage in the text resembles a 
notice of these six rivers in Baber's Mcvioirs to which Abul Fazl was much 
indebted in the preparation of this third book of the Ain. The passage is as 
follows : I use the translation of Erskine. “To tlie north of Sehrend, six 
rivers, the Sind, the Behat, the Chenab, the Ravi, the Biah, andl the Setlej, 
take their rise in these mountains, and all uniting with the Sind in the 
territory of Multdn, take the common name of Sind, which flowing down 
to the west, passes through the country of Tatta, and disembogues into the 
sea of Oman.'* Further the division of the Sutlej into the four local streams 
does not alter its point of junction with the Chenab for at p. 222, Cunningham 
says that Abul FazFs ineasuremenls of distances from the confluence of the 
Chenfib and Jnelum to that of the Chendb and Ravi and the Chenab and 
Indus agree with the later state of these rivers. 

' The main stream of the Indus. See its course and the names of its 
channels in Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India, pp. 252, 272, 286, 
296, &c. 

* After the decline of the Arab power in Sind about A.D. 871, two native 
kingdoms raised themselves at Mult&n and Mansnra. The former comprised 
the upper valley of the Indus as far as Alor; the latter extended from that 
town to the sea and nearly coincided with the modem province of Sind. Alor, 
or Aror, the capitol, almost rivalled Mnltfin and had an extensive commerce. 
/. G. Genl. Cunningham {Ancient Geog,) gives the name of Mansura to the 
town founded, according to Masandi, by Jamhur, the Moslem governor of 
Sindh, and named after his own father Mansur, so close to Brahmanabid as 
to be regarded as the same place. Mis learned discussion depends toor mudi 
on analogies of sound in names, to be quite convincing. See, also Mansura in 
Blliot's Arabs fn 5lffd, p. 50, et seq. 

* Siwi, Sewistln, and Sshwia are constantly confounded or mistaken us 
Elliot remarks without, however, himaell detemuning the position of the first 
which is a town or the geograidiiGal limits of the second whid^ is a province. 
Siwi is somewhat south of the direct line between Dera Ohaai Ahi end 
OuettSi now well known as Sibi. Vol, I, p. a69» Sem. 
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The river Sind (Indus) inclines every few years alter- 
nately to its southern and northern banl^ and the village 
cultivation follows its course. For this reason the houses 
are constructed of wood and grass. 

This Suhah comprises three Sarkdrs of 88 parganahs, 
all under assessment for crops paying special rates. The 
measured land is 3,273,932 bighas, 4 biswas. The gross re- 
venue is 16 krors, 14 lakhs, 3,619 dams. (Rs. 37,85,090-8-0), 
of which 30 lakhs, 59,948 dams (Rs. 76,498-11-2), are 
Suyurghal. The local militia consists of 18,785 Cavalry 
and 165,660 Infantry. 


Sarkdr of Multan. Four Dodbs. 

Containing 47 Mahals, 658,649 Bighas, 4 Biswas. 
Revenue, 63,916,318 Dams. Suyurghal, 5,494,236 Dams. 
Cavalry, 8,966. Infantry, 90,660. 


Bet Jalandhar Dodb. 

Containing 9 Mahals, 52,090 Bighas. Revenue, 
17,240,147 Dams. Cavalry, 1,410. Infantry, 17,100. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Kev^ue 

D. 

Juyur- 

ghfil 

D. 

Cavalry | 

Infantry 

Castes 

AdamwShan 

6^ 

869,445 


80 

700 

Hasar. 

Jalfilfibfid 

S,000 

299,798 

... 



Bhini 

Dunyapitr 

27,889 

1,876,862 

11,998 



Uki, Rfiiiu. 

Rajpnr ... 

1,868 

80,897 

••• 



Junali. 

Shergarh 

76/)00 

5,741,200 

1 

... 

400 

4000 ] 

Kachhi, 

Jnnah, 

BikSnah, 

Malah. 

Fathpnr 

61,767 

4,008;6ei 

24,596 

ED 


Jonah. 

Kahror ... ... i 

47JB9S 

666386 

46361 

100 


Jonah. 

Khfiibttldi 

60,411 

594388 

••• 

200 

... 

Jat and an- 
other name 
illegible. 

Ohalu Khftnih ... 

l$i8IO 

1301,086 


100 

2006 

Kalo, Jat. 
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Bari Doab. 

Containing 11 Mahals, 137,629 Bighas, 13 Biswas. 
Revenue, 9,863,341 -Dawi. SuyurghSl, -207, dSSi Dams. 
Cavalry 776. Infantry, 14,660. 



1 

Bighas 

Biswas 

1 

1 

Revenue 

D. 

1 

Suyur 

ghfil 

D. 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Castes 

IslSinpur, has a brick fort 

23,085 

1,550,896 

60,394 

1000 

3000 

Bhim, Moral. 

Ismailpur 

900 

49,932 

5 

50 

Maral. 

Multan town, has a brick 
fort . . 

2,824 

1,719,168 

88,980 

50 

1000 

Bhim, Shaikh- 

Tulainba 

1 

19,310 

1 

, 1,200,778 

15,766 

300 

5000 

zidah. 

Sohu. 

Villages of the parganah 
of Cliaukhandi 

2,927 

1 

191,054 

2,288,354 




Suburban dist. of Mult&n 

35,925 

37,463 

... 

mmm 

Bhim. 

Villages of pargamh of 
Khatpur 

2,487 

149,578 


... 1 



Do. Do. Deg.* Rfivi 

897-14 

50,146 

••* 


... 


Shall AMampur ... ... 1 

24,121 

1,555,563 

1,180 

200 

4000 


Villages of parganah of 
RhUibuldi ... ... 

7,584-19 

460,654 





Motila 

2,068 1 

608,418 

a598 

‘20 

500 

Jat. 


* The Degh {LG.) is the chief tributary of the Ravi, which it receives 
after entering Montgomery District on its north-west bank and then passes 
into Mult&n District. 


Rechnau Doab. 


Containing 6 Mahals, 83,229 Bighas, IS Biswas. Re- 
venue, 6,113,883 Dams. Cavalry, 770. Infantry, 9,600. 



1 

1 

Bighas Revenue 
Bivswas j D. 

1 

1 

5uyur- 

ghSl 

D. 

1 

6 

Infantry 

Castes 

Irajpnr and Deg RAvi . . 
Chankhandi 

Khatpur 

Dalibhati 

Kalbah 

1 

874Sa0 2377300 

7320 1 215,830 

8387 I 505,898 

8,768-18 256i5e9 

16,208 1 058,786 

... 

100 

100 

500 

20 

60 

m 

ESI 

Kharal. 

Do. 

Jat, Sindh. 
BSiaral. 

Jat, Sohu. 
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Sind Sdgar Dodb. 

Containing 4 Mahals, 34,812 Bighas. Revenue, 
2,178,192 Dams. Suywrghdl, 13*, 399 Dams. Cavalry, 
2k). Infantry, 2,000. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

1 

^uyur- 

ghal 

D. 

«3 

•^1 

1 

Castes 

Villages of Islainpur 
Rangpnr 

Raepur Kanki 

Miscellaneous villages, 1 
Mahal 

5,775 

22,907 

5,550 

• 

600 

378,857 

1,410,737 

3*6,068 

36,030 

i6,'737 

2,662 


20M 

500 

Jat. 

Bhiiu. 

Beyond the Five, Rivers. (J 

3irun i 

Panjnad.) 


Containing 17 Mahals,^ 205,893 Bighas, 13 Biswas. 
Revenue, 18,820,265 Dams. SuyurghM, 38,688 Dams. 
Cavalry, 5,800. Infantry, 57,600. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

R.evenue 

D. 

Suyur 

ghai 

D. 

Cavalry j 

Ct 

1 

Castes 

Ubanra 

11,820 

915,256 

4,684 

1 

500 

Dhar. 

Uch 

29,056 

1,910,140 



400 

Shahibzadah, 




Bukhari, 

Suyyiil. 




Bhurtiwahan, (var. and 






Rajput, 

G. Daman) 

16,696 

1,336,029 

13,664 

Wm 

2000 






Dodlii. 

Jainsher 

4,334 

848,037 

... 

in? 

2000 

Baloch, 





' 

Bholdi and 
Nardi. 


Dudai, has a brick fort ... 
Diwar i Awwal, (Cunning- 

40,520-11 

2,400,000 

... 


30,000 

1 

Dndai. 

Rajput, Kot- 

ham. Dirawal) 

2,718 

140,000 

... 

H 

600 






wai. 

Dud Khan 

17,890 

1,440,000 

••• 

... 

... 


Villages of Rajpur 

452 

29,654 

... 

... 

... 


Rupari 

12,075 

1,080,000 

... 

... 

... 

Afghan. 

Sitpur 

44,538-8 

4,608,000 

»* • 

irCiTi] 

20,000 

Seorfihi 

5,124 


... 

20 

100 

Dhar. 

Villages of Fatehpnr 

5,224 


... 

... 

• •• 


„ „ Kaharor 

1,884 

40,521 

87,289 

... 




Majlol Gh&zipnr 

Manh, has a brick fort. 
(Cunningham Moj.) ... 

2,400,000 

... 

... 

... 



9,088 



ME 

1000 

Kuraishi. 

Marot, do. 

6,466 

WT’liXi 

... 

200 

1000 

Bhatti. 

Mahand 

9,336-12 


... 

[IZl 

1000 



^ Of these Cnnningham can identify but tJch» Dirflwal, Moj and Maroi, 
which he places, east of tibe Sutlej. The limits of the province of MultSn in 
the time of Hwen Thsang included the north half of the Bhawalpnr territory 
in addition to the tract l3dng between the rivers, ..the north frontier extending 
from Derah Din Panih on the Indus to Pfik Pattan, a distance of 150 miles^ 
on the west, the frontier line of the Indns to Bk&ipur, 160 miles ; on the 
east from PIk Pattan to the old bed of the Ghager, 80 miles : on the south 
from Khinpor to the Ghagar, 220 miles, p. 220. 
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Sarkar of DipSlpwr. 

Containing 29 Mahals, 1,433,767 Bighas, 8 Biswas. 
Revenue, 129,334,163 i)ams. Svyurghal, 2,070,170 Dams. 
Cavalry, 6,210. Infantry, 63,300. 

Bet Jalandhar Doab. 


Containing 10 Mahals, 710,946 Bighas, 10 Biswas. 
Revenue, 88,808,855 Dams. Suyurghdl, 1,481,664, Dams. 
Castes, various. Cavalry, 2,400. Infantry, 20,400. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

• 

Suynr- 

“gMl 

D. 

f 

I 

Castes 





5 

s 


Patl an, (Pak Paitan) lias 






k- 

a brick fort 

49,014 

2,628,928 

JSOO QQO 

ww,lPOV 

1 

100,2000 

1 

1 

Dipulpur Lakhi, has n 


1 


1 

brick fort 

242,844-11 

18,514,059 

499,635 

602 

7000 1 Tat, Kho- 






khar, Kasu, 
Bhatti. 


Dhanakshah, has a brick 







fort 

60,676-1 

8,484,875 

87,162 

... 

1 400 


Deotir 

40,780 

2,489,860 

28,400 

1 50 

1000 

Jat 

Kohmatabfid 

38,286 

1,826,008 

... 

1002000 

Baloch, 






Khokhar. 

Qabnla, has a brick fort 

86,616-12 

4,808,817 


1000 

2000 

Jnsah Rumi. 

Qi 3 'ainpar I^khi, has u 
brick fort 

1 

54,678-19 

1 

2,008,274 

88,855 

800 

2000 

Bhatti, Jat. 

Kalnaki Lakhi ... 

56,248-8 ! 

2,885,969 

98309 

60 

1000 

Do. do. 

Khokarain I/aklii 

21,180 

1 1,011,716 

85,383 

150 

1000 

Khokhar. 

l^hi Ifosq&ni ... 

61,516-16 

8,156,759 

5,940 


2000 

Bhatti, 


j 100 


Khilji. 


Bari Doab. 


Containing 6 Mahals, 193,496 Bighas, 9 Biswas. Re- 
venue, 1,176,393 Dams. Castes, various. Cavalry, 1,100. 
Infantry, 14,000. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 

vhfil 

1 

3 

1 

Castes 

Bahrap&l 

18,717-9 

1,175,893 


50 

500 

Bhatti. 

B6b& Bhoj, has a fort ... 

89,885 


20JZ56 

150 

8000 

I«t. 

Chahni ... 

25,996 



50 


8ayyid,&c. 

Rahim&bOd 

JM329 


— 

50 

500 

Kh^. 

Baloc^i. 

Sadkhafah [?Satgarh] ... 

69i447 


mm 

800 

4000 

Do. 

Mandhili 

26,624 


... 

500 

6009 

Wrim. 
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Rechndu Doab. 


Dmtaimng 7 Mahals, 142,856 Bighas, 2 Biswas. Re- 
venue, 8,534,915 Dams. Suyurghdl, 5,808 Dams. Castes, 
various. Cavalry, 710. Infantry, 6,300. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suvur- 

ghai 

D. 

3 

n 

cs 

"a 

Castes 

Khanpnr 

19,599-18 

1,285,740 

80,380 

80 

500 

Kharal. 

Dalrlii Chandhar 

9,153-12 

605,557 

1,620 

50 

1000 

Chandhar. 

Sliahzadah Baloch 

12,749^121 

1 789,741 

*«• 

100 

1000 

Baloch. 

\ubidi AbSd 

6,975 

848,932 

«•* 

10 

300 

Jat 

Faryadibfid 

18,708 

>1,098,694 


20 

1000 

Jal. 

Kharal ... 

88,782 

1,907,069 

2,800 

300 

2000 

Khari. 

Mahes 

42,944 

1 2,509,182 

... 

200 

500 



Beyond the Five Rivers {Birun i Panjnad). 


Containing 6 Mahals, 386,470 Bighas, 7 Biswas. Re- 
venue, 20,580,771 Dams. Suyurghdl 549,972 Vdms. 
Cavalry, 1,000. Infantry, 12,300. 


JaUIobSd 


Jangal 

AaUmpar 

Pirazpur 

VilUgea of Ukhi Qabnla 
Mvliammadwat ... 


Suyur 

ghfil 

D. 

> 

d 

1 

S 

Caates 


SO 

1000 

Ranghar, 




Bhatti (or 
Utti), 




Jat. 


800 

4000 

Bhatti. 


50 

1000 

Ranghar, 




Jat. 

199,404 

500 

8000 

Afghan, 

1 



Ranghar. 

350, m 

IM 

am 

Bhatti, Kho- 



khar. 


Bighas 

Biswas 


34,475-7 


18,012 
81,008-10; 


Revenue 

D. 


1,789,289 


1217,710^17,11,479,404 

1,086,560 
8,492,454 


20,185 , 

86,614-18 
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Sdtkar of Bhakkar {Bukkut). 


Containing 12 Mahals, 282,013 Bighas. Revenue, 
18,424,947 Dams. Suyurghal, 600,419 Dams. Cavalry, 
4,600. Infantry, 11,100. 



Bighas 

Bisw'as 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 

ghal 

D. 

> 

1 

.Castes 





3 

s 


A lor, has a fort ... 

143,700 

1,182,150 

20,550 

200 

500 

Dharejah. 

Bhakkar, has a .strong fort 

74,362 

200 

1000 

Mehar and 





Rahar. 

jruidola 

67,847 

8,10l^70B 

85,064 

400 

800 

Jahna. 

Jaloi 

179,821-14 

2,346,878 

156,841 

400 

800 


Darbela 

121,146 

1,262,761 

68,872 

200 

500 

Bhatti. 

Sankar 

100,818 

1,808,628 

32,382 

500 

1000 

Saliejah. 

Siwi 

• •• 

1,381,930 

• •• 

500 

1500 


Fathpur 

8,060^10 

477,859 

1 ... 

200 

1000 

Saheja, 

Khajlna 





Dharejah. 

10,068 

646,205 


200 

1000 

jaman. 

Khara Kakan 

154,15] 

2,732,831 

18i*608 

500 

1000 

Dharejah. 

Kakhari, (var. Kakri) 

178,338-16 

2,106,481 

1,353,718 

63,208 

500 

1000 

Mankrerah. 

Manhalah 

128,078 

26,944 

500 

1000 

Dharejah 

1 

1 



(var. Hare- 
jah). 





Kings of Multan.* 

Years. 

Sliaikll Yusuf, reigned ... ... ... 2 

Sultan' Mahmud t (var. Muhammad Shah) ... 17 

,, Qutbu’ddin, his son ... ... 16 

,, Husain, his son ... ... 30 


* This province, says the U. T., was first conquered by Mahomed Kfim'in 
at the end of the first century Hejira. It was recovered by the Hindus on 

the decline of the Ghazni pow'er. After Mahomed Gliori’s subjugation it re- 

mained tributary to Delhi until 

A.H. AJ). 

847. 1443. Shaikh Yusuf established an independent monarchy. 

849 1445. Rav Sehra, or Kutbu’ddin Hosen I^anga I expelled the 

Shaikh. 

988. 1502. Mahmud Kh&n Langa; his minister Jam Bayezid. 

931. 1524. Hosen I^anga II, overcome by Shah Hoaen Arghun. 

Under Humaynn, becotnes a province of Uie empire. 

t name is altogether omitted by Perishta who describes j^utbn'ddin’s 
intrigue and succession, in his history of Multan. The name ot Qatbu’ddin 
was Rae Sahra and he was governor of Sewi and the adjacent territory and 
the head of the Afghan clan of LangSh. He died in A.H. 874 (A.D. 1409), 
Husain Shah in 904 or 908 (1488 or 1502) and Mahmud in 931 (1524). 
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Sultan Firoz, his scm ... ... 1 

,, Husain, a second time. 

,, Mahmud, son of Sultan Firoz ... 27 

„ Husain II, son of Sultan Mahmud ... 1 

Shah Husain, (Arghun), ruler of Sind. 

Mirza Kamran. 

Sher IChan. 

Salim Khan. 

, Sikandar Khan. 

At one period the province was subject to the sovereigns 
of Delhi : at another it was under the control of the rulers 
of Sind, and for a time was held by the princes of Ghazni. 
After its conquest by Muizzu’ddin Sam (Ghori), it con- 
tinued to pay tribute to Delhi. In the year A. H. 847 
(A. D. 1443) when Sultan Alau’ddin reigned at Delhi, 
and constituted authority fell into contempt, every chief in 
possession of power, set up a pretension to independence. 
A noisy faction raised Shaikh Yusuf Quraishi, a disciple 
of Shaikh Bahau’ddin Zakariya, to supremacy. He was 
subsequently deposed and proceeded with haste to the court 
of Sultan Bahlol at Delhi. The sovereignty now devolved 
upon one of the Langah family, who assumed the title of 
Sultan Mahmud Shah. It is related that this chief had 
given his daughter in marriage to Shaik Yusuf, and on the 
strength of this connection, used frequently to visit her 
alone, till one night by a successful intrigue he accom- 

g lished his design on the thrcme. During the reign of 
ultan Qutbuddin, Sultan Mahmud Khilji advanced from 
Malwah against Multan but returned without effecting any- 
thing. Some maintain that the first of the Langah family 
who was raised to the throne was Qutbu’ddin. In the reign 
of Sultan Husain, Bahlol sent (his son) Barbak Shah with 
a force to reinstate Shaikh Yusuf, but they returned un- 
successful. Sultan Husain becoming old and doting, placed 
his eldest son upon the throne under the title of Firoz Shah, 
and withdrew into retirement. His Wazir Imadu'l Mulk, 
poiscmed him in revenge for the murder of his own son and 
Sultan Husain a second time resumed the sceptre and 
appranted Mahmud Khin, son of Sultan Firoz, his heir. 
C)n the death of Sultan Husain, after a reign of SO or 34 
3 rears [908 A.H.], Sultan Mahmud ascended the throne. 
During his reign several incursions were made by the 
Mughals who, however, retired discomfited. Some mali- 
cious intriguers through jealousy created a misunderstand- 
43* 
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ing between the Sultan and Jam Bayazid ^ho had lottg held 
the office of prime minister, and misrepresentations cun- 
ningly made in a roundabout way, brought them into open 
conflict. The minister withdrew from Multan to Shw and 
read the khutbah in the name of Sultan Sikandar Lodi. On 
the death of Sultan Mahmud, his infant son was raised to 
the throne as Sultan Husain (II). Mirzi Shah Husain 
(Arghun) marched from Tattah and took Mtdtan and 
entrusted its charge to Langar Khan. Mirza Kamran dis- 
possessed him of it and after him Sher Khan, Salim Khan 
and Sikandar successively held it till the splendour of 
Humayun’s equal administration filled Hindustan with its 
brightness and secured its peace. At the present day under 
the just sway of His Majesty his subjects find there an 
undisturbed repose. 

Sarkar of Tattah. 

During a long period this was an independent territory 
but now forms part of the imperial dominions. Its length 
from Bhakkar to Koch and Mekran is 257 kos, its breadth 
from the town of Budin to Bandar Ldhari,^ 100 kos, and 
again from the town of Chando one of the dependencies of 
Bhakkar, to Bikaner is 60 kos. On the east lies Gujarat : 
to the north Bhakkar and Sewi :* to the south, the ocean, 
and to the west Kach and Mekran. It is situated in the 
second climate and lies in Longitude 102° 30' Lat. 24° 10'. 

The ancient capital was Brahmanabdd,^ a large city. 
Its citadel had 1,400 towers, at an interval of a tandb, and 
to this day there are many traces of its fortifications. Aloi* 
next became the metropolis and at the present day it is 
Tattah, also called Debal. The mountains to the north 

^ *'Lahari Bandar’* in Cunningham’s accouilt of Sindh. {Ancient Geo- 
graphy). 

* Identified by Cunningham with Harmatelia, (a softer pronunciation of 
Rrahmathala, or Brahmanasthala) of Diodorus and placed on the east brgnch 
of the Mihrfin or Indus, 47 miles north-east of HatdarSbad 28 miles east of 
H&la and 20 miles we«t of the eastern channel of the Indus known as Nftra. 
He gives the number of bastions as 140 on the guthority of the MSS. but 
both Gladwin and Bluchmann concur in l,40(b and there is no variant i^eadmg. 
His conclnsicm is, that the place known noW as Bambhra ka thul represents 
the ruined city of Mansnra and the neighbouring mound not? called Dilnra* 
Bralimanabftd. 

*The rains of Aloft or more correctly Aror, are Situated to the sputn of k 
gap hi the low range of Umeatone hills stretching from Bhikajr th the south 
for about 20 niiles until it is lost in the brpad belt of sand hills, houndkg 
NSca or old bed of the Indus. On the weit, Cunhingham regards it as we 
capital of the Mnsicani of Cuttius. He. disputes the assertion of Ahul IW 
that Debal and Tattah are the san^e. Sir H. IHliot places bebal at Katftchi, 
Qesieral owutttgliam prefers a site between fCiadefn and 
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{orm several brandies. One of them trends towards 
Qandahdr, and wother rising from the sea coast extends to 
the town of Kobhar, called Ramgar, and terminates in 
Sewistan and is there known as LakkhiJ This tract is in- 
habited by an important Baloch tribe called Kaltnani, 
[PKirmani] consisting of twenty thousand cavalry. A 
fine breed of camels is here indigenous. A third range runs 
from Sehwan to Sem and is called Khattar [^Kirthar], 
where dwells a tribe named Nohmardi that can raise a force 
of 300 horse and 7,000 foot. Below this tribe, there is 
another clan of the Baloch known as Nazhari with a force 
of a thousand men. A good breed of horses comes from this 
tract. A fourth mountain chain touches Kach (Gandava) 
on one side, and on the other the Kalmdni territory, and is 
called Karah inhabited by 4,000 Balochis. 

In the winter season there is no need of poshtins (fur- 
lined coats) and the summer heats are moderate except in 
Sewist^. Fruits are of various kinds and mangoes are 
especially fine. In the desert tracts, a small kind of melon 
grows wild. Flowers are plentiful and camels are numerous 
and of a good breed. The means of locomotion is by boats 
of which there are many kinds, large and small^ to the 
number of 40,000. The wild ass is hunted, and game, 
such as, hares, the hotah pdchah^ and wild boars ; fishing 
likewise is much pursued. 

The assessment of the country is made on the system 
of division of crops, a third being taken from the husband- 
man. Here are salt-pits and iron mines. Shdli rice is 
abundant and of good quality. Six kos from Tattah is a 
mine of yellow stone, large and small slabs of which are 
quarried and used for building. The staple food consists 
of rice and fish. The latter is smoked and loaded in boats, 
and exported to the ports and other cities, affording a con- 
siderable profit. Fish-oil is also extracted and used in 
boat building. -There is a kind of fish called palwah which 
comes up into the Indus from the sea, unrivalled for its fine 
and exquisite flavour. Milk-curds of excellent quality are 
made and keep for four months. [Palo, Bengali hilsd.'] 

' ‘ The l«Uii nngt is an ofishoot from the Eirthar which separates Sind 
from Belttchistftn. f. G, 

* Literally *^oit lcgge(l^ It is tlias described in Babar’s Memoirs, '*Its 
size may be equl to that of the wUte deer. Its two fore-legs as well as its 
thighs ate idiort, whence its name. Its horns are brandling Tike those of the 
8aareaii!i bnt lesa. .Qvery year too it casts its horns like the stag. It is a bad 
namet and therefore never leaves the jungle.” These characteristics seem 
to^getet fotthe hog^deer; fCmus pofsimi). 
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Near Sehwdn is a large lake, two ^ys’ journey in 
length called Manchur, in which artificial islands have been 
made by fishermen who dwell on them. 

But the greatest of all wonders is the Liver-eater 
{Jigar Khwar), an individual who by glances and incanta- 
ticms can abstract a man’s liver. Some aver that under 
certain conditions and at certain times, he renders the 
person senseless up(m whom he looks, and then takes from 
him what resembles the seed of a pomegranate, which he 
conceals for a time in the calf of his leg. During this 
interval the person whose liver is stolen remains un- 
conscious, and when thus helpless, the other throws the seed 
on the fire which spreads out like a plate. Of this he 
partakes with his fellows and the unconscious victim dies. 
He can convey a knowledge of his art to whomsoever he 
wills, by giving him a portion of this food to eat and teach- 
ing him the incantation. If he is caught in the act and his 
calf be cut open and the seed extracted and given to his 
victim, the latter will recover. The followers of this art 
are mostly women. 

They can convey intelligence from long distances in a 
brief space of time and if they be thrown into the river with 
a stone tied to them, they will not sink. When it is desired 
to deprive one of these of this power, they brand both sides 
of his head and his joints, fill his eyes with salt, suspend 
him for forty days in a subterraneous chamber, and give 
him food without salt, and some of them recite incantations 
over him. During this period he is called Dhachrah. 
Although his power then no longer exists, he is still able 
to recognize a Liver-eater, and these pests are captTU*ed 
through his detection. He can also restore people to. health 
by incantation or administering a certain drug. Extra- 
ordinary tales are told of these people that are beyond 
measure astonishing. 

This country is the fourth Sarkar of the Subah of 
Multan. From the confines of Uch to Tattah towards the 
north are rocky mountain ranges inhabited by various 
Baloch tribes, and on the south from IJch to Gujarat are 
sandhills in which region are the Ahsham BhattV and other 


^ According? to Cnnnitighatii, the early Arab geographers place a strong 
fort called Bhfitia between Mnltfin and Alor,. whidi. ftom its position has a 
claim to be identified with the city bnilt by Alezanaer among 'the Sogdi, but 
he mentions no tribe of the name, tieidier have any of the Bhatti Ralpnts 
mentioned hy Blliot any such nnefix as Ahsh&m [ttwarriors]. The Sodahs 
have been identifiedd by Tod witn the Sogdoi. Andint O^f^graphy, pp. 253 ^^. 
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numerous clans. From Bhakkar to Nasirpur and Umarkot 
are the Sodah, Jarejah and other tribes. This Subah con- 
tains 6 SarkSts subdivided into 63 parganahs. The revenue 
is 6,616,393 ddmi.* (Rs. 166,384-13-2.) 


Sarkdr of Tattah. 

Containing 18 Mahals. Revenue, 25,999,891 Dams. 


- 

Revenue 

D. 


Revenue 

1). 

Lahari Bandar ... 

5,521.419 

Sankurah* 

2,108,(K>7 

Batora * 

4,932,286 

Sirsi jam 

142,641 

Bahr&mpur 

1,311,612 

Karhar, (var. and K. Kar- 

Bori 

434,305 

kar) 

3,328,476 

Jakar fjarak]* ... 

348,462 

Lekin Kherah ... 

535,795 

Jara 

82,390 
2,970 441 

Maljah 

1,105,606 

1,221,752 

Darak, (var. Dnrg) 

Manjar 

Dankari, (var. Dekri) ... 

315,921 

NizSmpur 

352 724 

Ratnah 

842,144 



♦This is incorrect. Adding together the revenues of the five sarkars, we 
get a total revenue of 6 62,51,393 dams (Rs. 16,56,284-13-2). 

^ Var. Patora, Batwar, Banwfir. 

* Jarak, midway between Haidarabad and Tatla. 

♦ See Elliot, Arabs in Sind, p. 230. 


Sarkdr Hdjkdn. 

Containing 11 Mahals. Revenue 11,784,686 Ddms. 



Revenue 

D. 


Revenue 

D. 

Bfigh Path 

340,173 

Karori ... 

529,937 

1 119,973 

Belah 

656,317 

I/Bundd ... ..4 

HajkSn ... 

555,699 

Mandni, (var. and G. 


Jann 

3,165,416 

Mandri) 

694,269 

Rahb&n ... 

742,973 

Madui 

2,352,605 

Detached villages’ 

436,763 

Nubiyar, (var. and G. 
Napiy&r) 

1,280,439 


* QarfyiUH^nuakitfi, the term nuuhurt, being applied in old revenue 
accounts to small and scattered estates not inclnded in the accounts of the 
districts in whkh they were situated and of whidi the assessments were paid 
direct to Goremment. 
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S*rhir af SemstSn. 

9 Mahals. Revenue, 15,646,808 Dams. 



1 Revenue 1 
D. 1 

1 

t 

Revenue 

D. 

BStar, (var Patar G. Palar) 
Bagbb&nan 

2,020,884 

1,948.152 

Khat 

Sub. dial, of Sewistan, has 

1,329,923 

Batan (var. and T. Palan) 
Busikan (var. and 0. Bnst- 

'' 1,902,033 

a strong fort ... 

KShin 

1,069,732 

1,640,764 

1,231,776 

kan, T. l^usigfin) 

Janjah 

1,825,190 

1 978,953 

Lakhawat (var. Lakiawat) 


Sarkdr of Nasirpur. 

7 Mahals. Revenue, ,7,834,600 Dams. 



Revenue 

D. 


Reveniie 

D. 

Umarkot 

1,057,802 

Kfisar 

401,738 

Talsarah 

326,104 

Markandan 

623 936 

Samfiwini, (var. and G. 
Samfidfini) 

3,031,530 

Nasirpur 

1,878,126 

Kjdal, (var. Kandai) 

515,904 




Sarkdr of Chaharhdlah. 

8 Mahals. Revenue, 5,085,408 Ddms. 





Revenue 

D. 


RcTeiwe 

Arpur 

SMr 

OnStipiir 

... 

.... 1 

731,190 

747,175 

719,287 

983,^655 

Tew&ri (var. l^awfiri) ... 
Khari Jnnah 
^Barl^ Hanfiwali 

571,073 

506,152 

480,368 

333^ 
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Princes of Tattah.^ 

1. The family of Tamim Ansari during the ascen- 
dancy of the House of Uma 3 ryah. 

2. The Sumra (Rajput) line of 36 princes, reigned 
600 years, (according to Ferishta — 100 — their names un- 
recorded). 

3. Of the Samma dynasty, 

Years Months D. 
Jam Unar, reigned ... ... 3 6 0 

,, Juna, his brother ... ... 4 0 0 

,, Banhatiyah ... ... 15 0 0 

,, Tamachi, his brother ... 13 and some months. 

,, Salahuddin ... ... 11 and do. 

,, Nizaniuddin, his son ... 2 and a fraction. 

,, AH Sher Tamachi ... ... 6 and some months. 

,, Karan, son'of Tamachi ... 0 0 1^ 

Fateh Khan, son of Sikandar ... 11 and some months. 
Tughlaq, his brother ... ... 28 0 0 

Mubarak, the chamberlain ... 0 0 3 

‘ The following li8t is from the V, T. 

A.H A.D. 

87. 705. Belochistan invaded by Hijaj, governor of Bassora, and Md. 

Qfisim, 

The Ansaries» the Sameras, and the Samanas or Jams, successively gam the 
ascendancy, then a Delhi governor (1205?) Nasir ud din Qabbacha, becomes 
independent, drowned. 

Tlie Jami Dynasty of Sumana, originall> Rajputs. 

A.H. A.D. 

737. 1336. Jam Afra; tributary to Toghlak Shfili. 

740. 1339. „ Choban. 

754. 1383. „ Bang; asserted liis independence. 

782 1367. „ Tixnaji, his brother. 

782. 1380. „ Salahu’ddin, convert to IslAm. 

793. 1391. „ Nizamu*ddin. 

796. 1393. „ Aly Sfier. 

812. 1409. „ Giran, son of Timaji. 

812. 1409. „ Fatteh Khfin. 

827. 1423. „ Toghlak, invaded Gnjerat. 

854. 1450. „ Sikandar. 

856. 1452. ,, Sangar, elected. 

864. 1460. „ Nand& or Nizfim-n’ddin, cot of Hasan Lunga. 

8^. 1492. „ Feroz; the Turkhan family became powerful, 1520. 

927. 1520. Shih Beg Arghnn, occupies Sind. 

930. 1523. Shah Hpsein Arghuit. 

962. 1554. Mahmqd of Bhakar. 

962. 1572. Akber annexes Sind. (Ferishta, 1001-1592). 

The title of J5m, Ferishta pronounces, is a boast of their suflponed descent 
from Jamshid, but commonly given to their head or chief to preserve the 
tradition of this fabnlons lineage. The line^e of the Snmra and Samma 
dynasties ia discussed in Appendix F. dS Elliot’s Arabs in Sind. The latter 
name may Bp traced in the Samhaatee and Sambus of Alexander’s historians. 
Sambas occurs as Sabbas In Flntarcb^ Sabontas in Strabo, Ambigarus in Justin 
and Anibiras in Orosins. 
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Years Months D. 

Sikandar, b. Path Khan .. . ... 1 6 0 

Sanjar, commonly called Radhan (var. 

and G. Radman ... ... 8 and some months. 

Jam Nizamuddin, known as Jam Nanda, 

(see Vol. I, p. 362) ... 60 and some months. 

Jam Firoz, his son. 

,, Salahuddin, a relation of Firoz. 

,, Firoz, a second time. 

In former times, there lived a Raja named Siharas' 
whose capital was Alor. His sway extended eastwards, as 
far as Kashmir and towards the west to Mekran, while the 
sea coniitied it on the south and the mountains on the 
north. An invading array entered the country from Persia, 
in opposing which the Raja lost his life. The invaders 
contenting themselves with devastating part of the terri- 
tory, returned. Rai Sahi, the Raja’s son, succeeded his 
father, by whose enlightened wisdom and the aid of his in- 
telligent minister Ram, justice was universally administered 
and the repose of the country secured. A Brahman named 
Jack [Chach] of an obscure station in life, attached himself 
to the minister’s service and by flattery and address made, 
himself of much consequence and was advanced to a post 
of dignity, and on the death of the minister, was chosen to 
succeed him. He basely and dishonourably carried on an 
intrigue with the Raja’s wife, which the Raja, notwith- 
standing its disclosure to him by the ministers of State, re- 
fused to credit. During the Raja’s illness, the wicked 
wretch, in collusion with this shameless paramour, sent for 
the generals of the army separately, on pretence of consult- 
ing them and set them apart, and by seductive promises 
won over the several enemies of each to accomplish their 
death. When they were put out of the way and the Raja 
too had breathed his last, he assumed the sovereignty. 

The pursuers of worldly interests attached themselves 
to his cause and he took the Rani to wife, thus gamering 
eternal perdition, but he laboured for the prosperity and 
increase of his dominions and seized upon Kach (Gandiva), 
and Mekran. 


‘ Of the Ra! dynasty whose capital was Alor. The Tuhfatul Kirdm makes 
Sfiutras the son and successor of R4I DMUf, followed by RJBii S&hasi, the 
first, second and third of that name. It was under the latter that Chach rose 
to power. 
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During the Caliphate of Omar (b. u’l) Khattab, 
Mughirah Abu’l Am advanced by way of Bahrain to Debal, 
but the troops there opposed him and he was killed in the 
engagement. In the Caliphate of Othman an intelligent 
explorer' was sent to ascertain the condition of Sind, and 
an army of invasion was under orders. The mes.senger, 
liowever, reported that if a large force were sent, supplies 
would fail, and a small one would effect nothing and he 
added many dissuasive representations. The Prince of the 
Faithful, Ali, despatched troops that occupied the borders 
of Debal but on hearing of the death of the Caliph they 
withdrew in haste to Mekran. Muawiyah twice despatched 
an army to Sind and on both occasions many of the trooiis 
perished. 

Chach died after a prosperous reign of 40 years, and 
his youngest son Ddhir succeeded him on the throne. In 
the Caliphate of Walid b. Abdul Malik, when Hajjaj was 
governor of Iraq, he despatched on his own authority 
Muhammad Qasim his cousin and son-in-law to Sind who 
fought Dahir in several engagements.* On Thursday, the 
loth of Ramazan A.H. 99, (17th April 717) the Raja was 
killed in action and the territory of Tattah became subject 
to the invaders. The two daughters of Raja Dahir, who 
had been made captive were .sent with some valuable 
presents to the Caliph. In a spirit of revenge, they deceit- 
fully represented to the Caliph that Muhammad Qasim 
had dishonoured them. He therefore abstained from visit- 
ing them, and in a fit of fury gave orders that Qasim should 
be stuffed into a raw hide and despatched to his presence. 
The commands of the Caliph reached him when he was 
about to march against Hari Chand, king of Kanauj, and 
he obediently submitted to them. When he was thus 


^ Hikim, b. Jabala al Abdi was sent to explore Sejistan and MekrSn and 
the countries bordering on the Indus valley by Abdu'llah Amar, a cousin of 
the CSliph, who succeeded Abu Musa Ashan in the government of Basra. His 
report was as follows ; “Water in that country is of a dark colour, flowing 
only drop by drop, the fruits are sour and unwholesome, rocks abound and 
the soil IS brackish. The thieves are intrepid warriors, and the bulk of the 
population dishonest and treacherous. If the troops sent there are few in 
number, they will be exterminated, if they are numerous, they will perish of 
hunger." Elliot. The expeditions of Ali and MuAwiyah and the progress of 
the Arab conquests in Sind may be read in the succeeding pages. Elliot's 
conclusion that Debal was taken in A.H. 03 is confirmed by As Suynti in 
his biography pf Al Walid, b. Abdu*l Malik, in which year Kirah, or Ktraj 
Ibn nl Athir calls it, was also captured. (See translation of As Snyuti*s 
nisioty of the Caliphs, p. 229). Elliot thinks this probably situated in, if not 
named from Kadm. 

* Described in Elphinstone, p. 309, and in Briggs* Ferishta, IV, p 417 
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carried to the court, the Caliph exhibited the spectecle to the 
two princesses who expressed their gratification in viewing 
the slayer of their father in this condition. This decision 
of the Caliph excites astonishment inasmuch as it was pro- 
nounced without deliberate investigation. It is the duty 
of just princes not to be swayed by the representation of any 
one individual, but to be circumspect in their inquiries, 
since truth is rare and falsehood prevalent, and more 
especially in regard to the recipients of their favour, towards 
whom the world burns with envy without just cause of 
resentment. Against the outwardly plausible and inwardlj' 
vicious they should be particularly on their guard, for many 
are the wicked and factious who speciously impose by their 
affected merit and by their misrepresentations bring ruin 
on the innocent. 

After Muhammad Qasim’s death, the sovereignty of 
this country devolved on the descendants of the Banu 
Tamim Ansari.* They were succeeded by the Sumrah race 
who established their rule and were followed by the 
Sammas who asserted their descent from Jamshid, and each 
of them assumed the name of )am. In the reign of Jam 
Bdnhatiyah' Sultan Firoz Shah on three occasions led an 
army from Delhi against that prince, and obtained some 
conspicuous successes. On the third occasion, he took him 
prisoner and carried him to Delhi, leaving Sind under 
charge of his own officials. Subsequently being satisfied 
with his good will and capacity he reinstated him in his 
government. On the death of Jam Tughlaq, the chamber- 
lain Mubarak succeeded him through the efforts of a vain 
and seditious faction, and was followed by Sikandar the son 
of Jam Path Khan. 

During the reign of Jam Nandd, Shah Beg Arghdn 
made a descent from Qandahar and took Sewi and leaving 
the command of it to his brother Sultan Muhammad, 
returned to Qandahar. The Jam marched a force against 


* Several o| Uiis tribe were at various periods sent to Sind. Under tlie 
Caliphate of Yazid b. A.bd u’l Malik, HalSl a*t Tamimi was sent in pursuit 
of ^e Banu Muhallab. About 107 A.H. Tamim b. Zaid al JJtbi succeeded 
Junoid in the government of that province and died near Debal. Under t^ 
Abbasaides Musa b. Kab a’t Tamimi, drove out Mansur b. Jamhur the Umayyad 
governor. Abdu'r Razafik the first Ghaznevide governor of Sind, al^nt 
A.H. 417, (102)0) found the descendants of old Arab settlers of the tribes of 
Thakifi, Tamimi, Asad etc. 

‘ Mfini according to Perishta who says that the expedition of Fifoz 
Tughlaq took place in 783 A.H. (A.D. 1330). 
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Muhammad who was killed in action. Shah Beg made a 
second incursion and took possession of Sehwan and a con- 
siderable part of Sind and leaving his conquests in charge 
of his own people, withdrew. 

In the reign of Jam Firoz, a relative of his named 
Salahu’ddin rose in rebellion and failing in his attempt, 
took refuge with Sultan Mahmud of Gujarat who received 
him graciously and assisted him with an army ; Darya Khan 
the prime minister of Jam Firoz espoused his cause and 
the kingdom of Sind fell under his power without a blow. 
Subsequently the said Darya Khan determined to restore 
Jam Firoz who had withdrawn into private life, but who 
thus recovered his kingdom. Salahu’ddin a second time 
advanced from Gujarat with a force furnished by the Sultan 
.ind occupied Sind. Firoz retired to Qandahar and Shah 
Beg supplied him with troops, and an engagement took 
j)lace near Sehwdn in which Salahu’ddin and his son were 
slain. Thus Firoz was again established in his kingdom. 
In the year A.H. 929 (A.D. 1522-3) Shah Beg took 
}K)ssession of Sind and Jam Firoz retired to Gujarat, gave 
liis daughter in marriage to Sultan Bahadur and was 
attached to the Court in the ranks of its nobles. Sind was 
now subject to Shah Beg. This prince was the son of 
Mir Zu’n Nun Beg, the commander-in-chief of Sultan 
Husain Mirza, who received the government of Qandahar. 
He fell fighting bravely against Shaibak Khan Uzbek who 
was engaged in hostilities with the sons of Sultan Husain 
Mirza. His eldest son succeeded to the government of 
Qandaliar, a prince of distinguished valour and versed in 
the learning of his age. At his death, his son Shah Husain 
ascended the throne and wrested Multan from Sultan 
Mahmud. After him Mirza Isa son of Abdu’l Ali Tarkhan' 
succeeded, followed by Muhammad Payandah^ but his 
prince being subject to fits of mental estrangement, did not 


^ Tarkhdn was originally a rank among the Mnghals and Turks, but in 
the time of Baber it had come to belong to a particular family. The ancient 
Tarkhfin was exempt from all duties» and could enter the royal presence 
without asking leave and was to be pardoned nine times be the fault what it 
would. He had perfect liberty of speech and might say what he pleased 
before royalty, llie name constantly occurs in the early portion of Baber's 
Afetnofrr. 

* Re has omitted the succession of Muhammad Bfi^aon of IsA TarkhAn to 
whom Ferishta gives a prosperous reign of 18 years. TOe genealogical tree of 
MirsA JAni Beg and the subsequent history of this family will he found at 
pp. 361-2, Vol. I of this work. Ferishta altogether omits Muhammad Payandah 
and gives the succession to JAni Beg immediately after Muhammad B^i. 
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personally administer the government. Mirza Jani Beg, 
his son assumed the direction of affairs till His Majesty’s 
victorious troops advanced into the country and reduced it 
to order, and Mirza Jani Beg was enrolled in the ranks of 
his nobility. 



SUBAH OF KABUL. 


It is situated in the third and fourth climates, 
and comprises Kashmir, PakU, Bimbar, Swat, Bajaur, 
Qandahar and Zabulistan. Its capital was formerly 
Ghaznah, but now Kabul. 


KASHMIR. 

(Editor*s Note.) 

The notes on the subah of Kashmir in this revised 
edition of Jarrett’s translation have been entirely prepared 
by Prof. Nirod Bhusan Roy, after a minute study of 
A. Stein’s Memoir on Maps of Ancient Kashmir (Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1895) and Rajatarangini : a Chronicle of 
the Kings of Kashmir (2 vols. 1^1), — which are cited here 
under the respective titles of Stein, J.A.S.B. and Stein, 
L hron. In addition. Prof. Roy has consulted Drew’s 
fummo and Kashmir Territories (1875), Bates’ Kashmir 
Gazetteer, Rose’s Glossary of Punjab Tribes and Castes 
(3 vols., 1914), and the Travels of Vigne and Moorcroft. 

Abul Fazl devoted more space to the description of the 
places of note in Kashmir than in any other .subah, because 
he looked upon it as a holy land full of sacred places, 
hermits’ retreats and quiet natural scenes, — "appropriate 
to be the retired abode of the recluse’’, as he himself says. 
This Sufi’s paradise is said to contain a temple of liberal 
broad-minded worshippers of God, for which he wrote a 
charming inscription printed by Blochmann at the end of 
his life of Abul Fazl in the first volume of his translation 
(pp. xxxii-xxxiii). 

But when Abul Fazl compiled his Ain-i-Akbari, 
Mughal rule was not yet firmly in the saddle in this recently 
conquered province, and full and correct reports on Kashmir 
had not begun to reach»the imperial chancellory at Delhi. 
Hence its statistics are less accurate than those of the longer- 
settled subahs of Akbar’s empire, which formed the basis 
of his Imperial Gazetteer. The Persian text of the chapter 
on Kashmir is vitiated by too many errors in proper names 
and topographical data, which may have been due to Abul 
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Fazl’s clerks as well as to later transcribers of his book. 
The hopeless confusion thus created was first removed by 
the publication of Stein’s two works cited above. 

In the present edition, copious extracts have been made 
from these scholarly sources by Prof. N. B. Roy and the 
obsolete or useless notes of Jarrett have been deleted. The 
new topographical notes are given in one place at the end 
of Abul FazVs account and not at the foot of each page . — 
Jadunath Sarkar. 

Stein's remark on, A. F.'s account of Kashmir. 

“Abul Fazl’s detailed description of Kashmir, is in 
many respects valuable to the historical student, but it is 
particularly in connection with topographical search that we 
must feel grateful to the author for having, like his great 
master, caught some of the enthusiasm of the valley. 

The account of Abul Fazl presents for us an authentic 
survey of all the Kashmirian tirthas that were well known 
and popular at the end of the 16th century. . . Abul Fazl’s 
notes have enabled me to trace in more than one instance 
the position of ancient tirthas or particular features regard- 
ing them which have since his time been wholly forgotten.’’ 
Stein, Chron, II, 382-83. 


A NOTE ON THE LANGUAGE OF KASHMIR. 

Kashmiri or Koshiru. 

The Kashmiri language is the language of the Valley 
of Kashmir. In a dialectic form it has spread south-west 
into the Valley of Kashtawar (Kishtwar), and to the south 
it has flowed over the Pir Pantsal Range into the lower hills 
lying north of the River Chinab, where it reappears in a 
number of mixed dialects. 

The word ‘Kashmiri’ is Persian or Hindi, and 
is derived from the Sanskrit Kasmirika. It is not the 
name used by the people of Kashmir itself. There the 
country is called Kashiru, and th^ language Koshiru. 

Rashmiri has one true dialect, — ^Kashtawari, spoken in 
the Valley Kashtawar (commonly known as Kishtwar), 
lying to the south-east of the Valley of Kashmir. Kashmiri 
has also overflowed the Pir Pantsal Range into the Jammu 
Province of the State, and in the valleys between the southern 
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hills of the range, between the water<shed and the valley 
of the Chinab, there are a number of mixed dialects, such 
as Poguli, Siraji of Doda, and Rambani, The first two of 
these represent Kashmiri merging into Dogri. Farther 
east, over the greater part of the Riasi District of the State, 
there are more of these mixed dialects, about which nothing 
certain is known, except that the mixture is rather between 
Kashmiri and the Chibhali form of L/ahnda. 

In the standard Kashmiri of the Valley, there are 
minor differences of language, which, however, are not 
sufficient to entitle us to divide it out into further separate 
dialects. For instance, the Kashmiri spoken by Musalmans 
differs from that spoken by Hindus. Not only is the voca- 
bulary of the former more filled with words borrowed from 
Persian, but also there are slight differences of pronuncia- 
tion. 

Kashmiri belongs to the Dard group of the Dardic 
languages. It is most nearly related to Shina. It has, how- 
ever, for many centuries been subject to Indian influence, 
and its vocabulary includes a large number of words derived 
from India. Its speakers hence maintain that it is of Sans- 
kritic origin, but a close examination reveals the fact that, 
illustrious as was the literary history of Kashmir, and 
learned as have been its Sanskrit Pandits, this claim of 
Sanskrit origin Cannot be sustained for the vernacular .of 
the latter. Kashmiri is a very old language. Three words 
in it are quoted by Kalhana (circ. 1150 A.D.) in his Raja- 
tarangini, and these are not very different from the language 
of the present day. [Grierson, Lmgtastic Stnvey of 
India, Vol. 8, part II, pp. 233-235,] 


Sarkar of Kashmir. 

It lies in the third' and fourth climates. Its length 
from Qambar Vet to Kishan Ganga is 120 kos, and its 
breadth from 10 to 25 kos. On the east are Parisian and 
the river Chenab : on the south-east Bdnihdl and the 
fammu mountains : on the north-east. Great Tibet : on the 
w’est, Pakli and the Kishan Ganga river : on the south- 
west, the Gakkhar country : on the the north-west. Little 
Tibet, It is encompassed on all sides by the Himalayan 
ranges. Twenty*six different roads lead into Hindustan 
but those by Bhimbar and Pakli are the best and are gene- 
rally practicable on horseback. The first mentioned is the 
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nearest and it has several routes of whi(h three are good, 
viz., (1) Hasti Bhanj' which was the former route for the 
march of troops; (2) Pir Panjal, which His Majesty has 
thrice traversed on his way to the rose garden of Kashmir. 
If on these hills an ox or a horse be killed, storm clouds and 
wind arise with a fall of snow and rain*; (3) Tangtala. 

The country is enchanting, and might be fittingly 
called a garden of perpetual .spring surrounding a citadel 
terraced to the skies, and deservedly appropriate to be either 
the delight of the worldling or the retired abode of the re- 
cluse. Its streams are sweet to the taste, its waterfalls music 
to the ear, and its climate is invigorating. The rain and snow- 
fall are similar to that of Turkestan and Persia and its 
periodical rains occur at the .same season as in Hindustan. 
The lands are artificially watered* or dependent on rain for 
irrigation. The flowers are enchanting and fill the heart 
with delight. Violets, the red rose and wild narcissus cover 
the plains. To enumerate its flora would be impossible. 
Its spring and autumn are extremely beautiful. The houses 
are all of wood and are of four stories and some of more, 
but it is not the custom to enclose them. Tulips^ are grown 
on the roofs which present a lovely sight in the spring time. 
Cattle and sundry stores are kept in the lower storey, the 
second contains the family apartments, and in the third 
and fourth are the household chattels. On account of the 


‘The three different routes into Kashmir are thus described. The first 
runs almost in a straight line passing through Nowsherah, Rajori, the Pir 
Panj&l pass and Shupiyon. The second deviating from Kajori runs to the 
Punch river and on to Punch and crossing the Haji Pir, joins the Murree road 
near Uri. The third, parting from Saniani vSarai, passes through Kotli and 
Sera to Punch and unites witli the second. The route by Shupiyon is the 
Pir PanjSl. The second is Tangtala which name, however, is no longer known 
and is probably a misscript. The third is believed to be the Hasti Bhanj, for 
it is the only one by which elephants can travel. Cf. Vigne’s Kashmir and 
Laddk, I. 147 in which 20 passes into Kashmir are mentioned and described. 

*The superstition regarding the tempest of wind and snow and rain, 
appears to be connected with that of the Yedeh or rain-stone frequently alluded 
to by Baber, the historv of which is given by D’Herbelot. It is of Tartar 
origin and the virtues of the stone are celebrated in Yarkand and attested by 
authorities who have never witnessed them. It is said to be found in the 
head of a horse or a cow, and if steeped in the blood of an animal with certain 
ceremonies, a wind arises followed by snow and rain. 

•The terms are Abt, Lalmi, The first signifies in the N,-W. P., land 
watered from ‘ponds, tanks, lakes and watercourses, in distinction to that 
watered from wells, and as being liable to fail in the hot season, is assessed 
at a lower rate. The second is a Pushtu word (Raverty) and means growing 
spontaneously and applied to crops wholly dependent on rain for irrigation 
or spring crops. The next term Chalkhai’in the text has a variant JalkhSya 
signifying parched land tliat has absorbed its moisture. 

•Dr. King takes this to be probably the FtUUlaria Impetialis, though 
there is nothing against the plant being a real tulip. The T. stellata is 
common in many parts of the N. W. Himalayas. 
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abundance of wood and the constant earthquakes, houses of 
stone and brick are not built, but the ancient temples inspire 
astonishment. At the present day many of them are in 
ruins. Woollen fabrics are made in high perfection, 
especially shawls which are sent as valuable gifts to every 
clime. But the bane of this country is its people, yet 
strange to say, notwithstanding its numerous population 
and the scantiness of the means of subsistence, thieving and 
begging are rare. Besides plums and mulberries, the fruits 
are numerous. Melmis, apples, peaches, apricots are excel- 
lent. Although grapes are in plenty, the finer qualities 
are rare and the vines bear on mulberry trees. The mul- 
berry is little eaten, its leaves being reserved for the silk- 
worm. The eggs are brought from Gilgii and Little Tibet, 
in the former of which they are procured in greater abun- 
dance and are more choice. The food of the people is chiefly 
rice, wine, fish and various vegetables, and the last men- 
tioned they dry and jjreserve. Rice is cooked and kept over- 
night to be eaten. Though shali rice is plentiful, the finest 
quality is not obtainable. Wheat is small in grain and black 
in colour, and there is little of it, and little consumed. Gram 
(chick-pea) and barley are nowhere found. They have a 
species of sheep' which they call Hindu, delicate and sweet 
in flavour and wholesome. Apparel is generally of wool, a 
coat of which will last for some years. The horses are small, 
strong, and traverse difficult ground. There are neither 
elephants nor camels. The cows are black and ill-shaped, 
but give excellent milk and butter. There are artificers of 
various kinds who might be deservedly employed in the 
greatest cities. The bazar system is little in use, as a brisk 
traffic is carried on at their own places of business. Snakes, 
scorpions and other venomous reptiles are not found in the 

* AccordinfiT to Cunningham (Ladak, p. 210) the Ladaki sheep are of two 
kinds, the tall black-faced Huniya used chiefly for carrying burdens and the 
pretty diminutiye shera of Purik used only for food. The common sheep is 
the Hufiiya whic^ with the exception of the Purik breed is almost the onh 
kind of ^eep to be found throughout Tibet. It is much larger than any of 
the Indian meds, the height averaging from 27 to 30 inches. Nearly the 
whole of the traffic is transited on these sheep which are food, clothing and 
carriage and are the principal wealth of the country. Drew (Jummoo and 
Kashmir, p. 280) gives the average weight carried by them at from 24 to 32 lbs. 
The Purik riieep when full grown is not larger uian a south-down lamb of 
5 or 6 monthSi and is said Moorcroft to equal in the fineness and weight 
of its fleece and flavour of its mutton any race hitherto discovered. The oxen 
are the yik or dianri-taled bull and the yfik cow, Brimo or Dimo, and they 
reproduce wi^ the common cattle. The yik is kept chiefly for loads, being 
generally too intractable for the plou^. The cow is kept only for milk. The 
most valuable hybrids are the Dso bnll and Dsomo cow, the produce of the 
male yik and eomnioii oow. 
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cities. There is a mountain called Mahideva and in any 
spot whence its summit can be seen, no snake exists, but 
fleas, lice, gnats and flies are very common. From the gene- 
ral use of pellet-bows which are fitted with b^-strings, 
sparrows are very scarce. The ^ple take their pleasure 
in skiffs upon the lakes, and their hawks strike the wild- 
fowl in mid-air and bring them to the boats, and sometime.s 
they hold them down in the water in their talcms, and stand 
on them, presenting an exciting spectable. 

Stags and partridges likewise afford sport and the 
leopard too is tracked. The carriage of goods is effected by 
boat, but men also carry great loads over the most difficult 
country. Boatmen and carpenters drive a thriving trade. 
The Brahman class is very numeorus. 

Although Kashmir has a dialect' of its own, their 
learned books are in the Sanskrit language. They have a 
separate character which they use for manuscript work, 
and they write chiefly on Twa? which is the bark of a tree, 
worked into sheets with some rude art and which keeps for 
years. All their ancient documents are written on this. 
Their ink is so prepared as to be indelible by wa.shing. 
Although, in ancient times, the learning of the Hindus was 
in vogue, at the present day, various sciences are studied 
and their knowledge is of a more general character. Their 
astrological art and astronomy are after the manner of the 
Hindus. The majority of the narrow-minded conservatives 
of blind tradition are Sunnis, and there are some Imamis 
and Nur Bakhshis,* all perpetually at strife with each 

' The langua^res of Kashmir are divided into 13 separate dialects. Of 
these Dogri and Cfaibali which do not differ much from Hindustani and Panjabi, 
are spoken on the hills and Uie Punch and Jammu country. Kashmiri is 
mostly used in Ka.shfiiir proper and is curiously and closely related to Sanskrit. 
Five dialects are included in the term PahUri : two are Tibetan spoken in 
BalthtOn, Ladakh and Champas, and three and four varieties of the Dard 
dialects of Aryan origin in the Korth-West. The thirteen dialects are enume- 
rated and discussed by Drew (Jummoo and Kashmir), 

* Taz in the Burhdn i Qdti is said to be the bark of a tree used to wrap 
round saddles and bows. Dr. King identifies it with the well-known birdhi, 
Betnla Bhojpattra, Wall. Bhojpattra he states is the current vernacular name. 

• As the account of this sect in Ferishta has been almost entirely passed 
over by Briggs in his translation, the omission may be here made good and 
will serve the double putpose of supplementing his version and elncidating the 
present text. With the following note may be compared a monograph on the 
Roshaniyah sect by Dr. Leyden in the Xlth Vol. Asiatic Researches, 

Mirsd Haidar POdghllt) in his woilc the Kitah i Rashidi says tftiat lormerlv 
all the inhabitants of Kashmir were of (he Haoifi sect, tn the time of Fgth 
8hih, a man named %ainstt*ddiit came from IrBq and declared lumself to be a 
follower of Mir Muhammad Nur Bakhsh. Be introduced a sew form of 
religion whkh he called Nuftakhshi, Which accords neither with '^e Sunni or 
Shia betM. And the followers of this sect, tike heret i cs, oonsi^ it their 
duty to revile and abuse the three Caliphs and AyeAs. fcut nn!^ the Shias, 
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other. Th^e are chiefly from Persia and Turkestan. 
Their musicians are exoUdingly many and all equally 
monotonous, and with each note they seem to dig their nails 
into your liver. The most respectable class in this country 
IS that of the Brahmans, who notwithstanding their need of 
fieedom from the bonds of tradition and custom, are true 
worshippers of God. 

They do not loosen the tongue of calumny against those 
not of their faith, nor beg nor importune. They employ 
themselves in planting fruit trees, and are generally a 
source of benefit to the people. They abstain from flesh- 
meat and do not marry. There are about two thousand of 
this class. 

The Tolah in this country is 16 mashas, each mdsha 
being equal to 6 surkhs.' The gold mohur weighs 16 ddnis, 
each ddni equalling 6 surkhs, being 4 surkhs more than the 
ordinary mohurs of Delhi. Rop Sdsnu is a silver coin of 
W mdshas. The panchhu is of copper, equal to the fourth 
of a ddm and is called kaserah. One-fourth of this is the 


I hey regard Amir Sayyid Muhammad Nar Bakhsli as the Mahdi and Apostle 
of Ins time, and they do not believe as the Shiab do in saints and holy 
persons, but consider them to be Sunnis. 

"I compelled many men of Kashmir who were much disposed to this heresy, 
to accept willingly -or otherwise the true religion and I put others to death. 
Some of these men saved themselves by^ adopting mystic doctrines and called 
themselves Sufis.** 

Before these people, there lived in Kashmir a sect of Sun-worshippers 
who were called vShamniassin. Their creed was that the .sun’s light owed its 
exiatenc to their purity of faith, and that they themselves existed through 
the light of the sun, and that if they rendered their faith impure, the sun 
would cease to be. [Jarrell.] Nur~bahhshiya in Encyclopaedia of Islam, iii. 
961-962. Blias & Koss, Tarikh-U Rashidi, 435-437. Sham^ndsi in Elias & Ross, 
436. For Hindu, sun-worship, Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 
xii. 83, f!. 483-^; Pan jab Sun Creed, ix. 664. Babylonian Shafnash, ibid,, 
11 . 311. [J. Sarkar.] 

‘ The Surkh is the common red and black bead, Abrus piecatorius, and 
lb e^al to a rdii in weight. 

Ilie BUtshmiri mohurs 16 ddni or | 

ddnOqs } «96 surkhs, 

1 S I 

The 96 raUs or surkhs in a tokds exactly represent the 96 carat grains in the 
old assay pound. [Jarrett.J 

With merence to the monetary system of Kashmir, Stein indicates the 
connection between the terms used b^ Abnl Pazl for the various denomina- 
tions of coins and their modern equivalents in Kashmir. Thus Panchuhu 
is the same as Fuuisa, (Skr. PanchcdHmsatl), hdth undianged (Skr. sata), 
Sansu same as Sasun (Skx. thousand). According to Abnl Pazl Bahagani, 
{bSrakani) is equal to % Panchuhu, Stem corrects it and says that the mve 
denomination represented one-half of the Panchuhu, The term bah in Kashmir 
means twelve and bahabani as a twelver. All the terms need above with only 
one eaeceptkMU are stated to have survived in Ka^mir to this day in the 
popular system of reckoning, notwitiiatandhig the repeated changes which 
the cnrxeiicy of the State has undvgmie since Akbar's time. Stein, Chronicle, 
Vol n, 312. tj- S.3 
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bahgani, [barakmi], of whicli again one>fotirth is called 
shakri. 

4 kaserahsssl rahat. 

40 kaserahs=l sdsnu. 

1^ sasnu =1 sikkah. 

100 sikkahs =1 lakh whicli, according to the imperial 
estimate, is equal to one thousand 
dams. 

The whole country is regarded as holy ground by the 
Hindu sages. Forty-five shrines are dedicated to Mahadeva, 
sixty-four to Vishnu, three to Brahma, and twenty-two to 
Durga. lu seven himdred places there are graven images 
of snakes which they worship and regarding which wonder- 
ful legends are told.' 

Srinagar is the capital and is 4 farsakhs in length. The 
rivers Bihat, Mar, and LachmahkuP flow through it. The 
last-mentioned runs occasionally dry : the second, at times, 
becomes so shallow that boats cannot pass. This has been 
a flourishing city from ancient times® and the home of arti- 
ficers of various kinds. Beautiful shawls are woven, and 
they manufacture woollen stuffs (Saqarlat) extremely soft. 
Durmah, pattu and other woollen materials are prepared 
but the best are brought from Tibet. Mir Sayyid Ali 
Hamadani* resided for some time in this city, and a monas- 
tery founded by him still preserves his memory. To the 
east is a high hill known as the Koh i Sulaimdn, and adjoin- 
ing the city are two large lakes always full of water, and it 
is remarkable that their water will not deteriorate in good 
savour and wholesomeness for any length of time provided 
that their free exit is undisturbed. 


^ Serpent-worship, according to Genl. Cunningham, has been the prevailing 
religion in Ka^mir from time immemorial. A full account of Hindu serpent- 
worship in Hastings' Encyclo,, xi. 411-419 (Kashmir on p. 412). J. S. 

* llie Jlielmn, which nearly intersects the valley is formed, says the I. G., 
by the junction of three streams, the Arpat, Brin^ and Sandaram, and 
receives in its course numerous tributaries. It mentions the Tsont i Kul, 
or apple-tree canal connecting the Dal or city lake, with the Jhelum which it 
enters opposite the palace and the Nalli Mar which flows into the Sind near 
Shddipur connecting the Anchor with the Dal. The Dndgan^a, a stream of 
good volume joins the river on the left bank at the city of Srinagar. 

*Srinagan, the old capital, prior to the erection of Pravarasenapnra is 
stated in the Raja Tarangini to have been founded by Asoka, who reigned 
between B.C. 273—232. It stood on the site of the present P&ndrethSn, and 
is said to have extended along the bank of the river from the foot of the 
Tahht i Snkthnan to Paniasok, a distance of more than three mtlea. 

4 This monastery is built entirely of wood. It is still extant and known 
as the Khanq^fth i Muaila^ on the right bank of the Bihat above Zemi KadaV 
the fourth bridge of the town of Snnagar. 
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Near the town of Brang [Bring] is a long defile in 
which is a pool seven yards square and as deep as a man’s 
stature. It is regarded as a place of great sanctity. Strange 
to say it is dry during eleven months, but in the Divine 
month of Urdi-bihisht (April), water bubbles forth from two 
springs. First in one comer of it is a cavity like a mortar 
called Sendh brari : when this becomes full, the spring rises 
in another comer called Sapt rtshx. From these two sources 
the pool runs over. Sometimes it boils up for three hours, 
and at times for only a second. Then it begins to decrease 
till not a drop remains. At three periods of the day, viz., 
morning, noon and evening, this rise occurs. Various 
flowers are thrown in as offerings to either spring, and after 
the reflux of the water, the flowers of each votary are found 
in their respective springs.’ 

But this, like the divining cup is a contrivance of the 
ancients to secure the devotion of the simple. 

In this vicinity also is a spring, which during six 
months is dry. On a stated day, the peasants flock to 
worship and make propitiatory offerings of a sheep or a 
goat. Water then flows forth and irrigates the cultivation 
of five villages. If the flush is in excess, they resort to the 
same supplications, and the stream subsides of its own 
accord. There is also another spring called Kokar Nag, the 
water of which is limpid, cold and wholesome. Should a 
hungry person drink of it, his hunger will be appeased,* 
and its satisfaction in turn renews appetite. At a little 
distance, in the midst of a beautiful temple, seven fountains 
excite the wonderment of the beholder. In the summer time 
self-immolating ascetics here heap up a large fire around 
themselves, and with the utmost fortitude suffer themselves 
to be burnt to ashes. This they consider a means of union 
with the Deity. There is also a spring which produces 
touchstone, and to the north of it a loffy hill which contains 
an iron mine. 

The village of Vij Brora, one of the dependencies of 
Aneych is a place of great sanctity. It was formerly a large 

^ lieffenthaler ascribes the cause of the phenomenon to the melting of the 
mountain snows under the influence of the sun whidi descending along 
hollows or by subterranean passages reach this cavern and boil up within it 
The later ebnllitioas he conceives, are due either to the shade of the trees or 
the declining force of the sun on the snows Bemier^s opinion is somewhat 
the same. Voyages, n, 2»3. 

*Vigne (I, 339) on the contra^ bears testimony to its being provocative of 
appetite. The spring, situated about miles mm the iron works at Sof 
Ahmi, forms a stream equal in volume to that of Vemag and far superior in 
the quality of its water. 
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city' and contained wcmderful temples. In the vidsity is 
an upland meadow called NandAmarg, of which I know not 
whether most to praise its level sweep of mead, the loveliness 
of its verdure and flowers, or the bountiful virtues of its 
streams and its air. In the village of Pampttr, one of the 
dependencies of Vihi, there are fiel^ of saffron* to the extent 
of ten or twelve thousand bighas, a sight that would enchant 
the most fastidious. At the close of the month of March 
and during all April, which is the season of cultivation, the 
land is ploughed up and rendered soft, and each portion is 
prepared with the spade for planting, and the saffron bulbs 
are placed in the ground. In a month’s time they sprout 
and at the close of September, it is at its full growth, shoot- 
ing up somewhat over a span. The stalk is white, and when 
it has sprouted to the height of a finger, it begins to flower 
one bud after another in succession till there are eight 
flowers in bloom. It has six lilac-tinted petals. Usually 
among six ^filaments, three are yellow and three ruddy. The 
last ttaree yield the saffron. When the flowers are over, 
leaves appear upon the stalk. Once planted it will flower 
for six years in succession.’ The first year, the yield is 
small : in the second as 30 to 10. In the third year it 


^ The principal ancient cities of Kashmir are the old capital of Srinaj^ari 
and the new, Pravaraseuapura which was. lost in the former name : Khageudra- 
pura and Khnnuniusha, identified wdth Kakapur on the left bank of the Bihat, 
ten miles to the south of tlie Takht i Sulaiman, and Khunamoh, fonr miles 
north-east of PSnipur : Vijipara and Pantasok. The former twenty-five miles 
hontli-eost of the capital : the latter three miles from the Takht i Sulaimiln ; 
Sunipura the modem Sopur, mentioned in the Kashmir chronicles as Kam- 
bnca : Kani&hkapnra, corrupted to Kilmpur : Huslikapura probably Baraniula : 
Jushkapura now Zukrn or Znkur four miles north of thfe capital : Parihasa- 
pura built by lyalitaditya (A.D. 72^—760) : Padmapura, now Pampur : and 
Avantipura, now <in]y a small village, Wantipur, seventeen miles south-east 
of the present capital. Cunningham, pp. 95, 103. 

"See Vol. 1, p. 84 where the method of cultivation of this plant is eaeplained 
somewhat differently. 

* I am indebted to Dr. King for the following note : 

**There are three stamens and three stigmas in each flower. The latter 
yield the saffron. The style divides at the level of the anthers into three 
yellow drooping branches which hang out of tlie flower and become gradually 
thickened and tabular upward, stigmas dilated, notched and often split down 
one side, dark orange coloured. The mode of collection and preparation of 
saffron varies in different countiies, but it consists essentially m removing 
the stigmas with the upper part of the style from the other parts of the flower 
and afterwards drying the parts detached. A not uncommon adulteration of 
saffron is made intermixing the dyed stamens of the saffron crocus. It 

takes from 7,000 to 8,000 flowers to yield 17^ ounces of fresh saffron which 
by drying is reduced to 3^-’' Plants by Bentley and Trimen, IV, 

274. In the Waqiftt i Jehfingiri, it is asserted that in an ordinary year, 4^ 
maunds or 3,200 Khurasfini maunds are produced. Half belongs to Oovem- 
ment, half to the cultivators and a ser sells for about 10 Rs. A note states tM 
one good grain of saffron contains the stigmata and styles of 9 flowers: 
hence 4,329 flowers yield one os. 
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reaches its highest point and the bulbs are dug up. If left 
in the same soil, they gradually deteriorate, but if taken up 
they may be profitably transplanted. 

In the village of Zewan are a spring and a reservoir 
which are considered sacred, and it is thought that the saffron 
.seed came from this spring. When the cultivation begins, 
they worship at this fount and pour cow’s milk into it. If 
as it falls it sinks into the water, it is accounted a good 
omen and the saffron crop will we plentiful, but if it floats 
on the surface, it will be otherwise. 

In the village of Khriu 360 springs refre.sh the eye and 
each of these is accounted a means of divine worship. Near 
this is an iron mine. 

Maru Adwin^ adjoins Great Tibet where the Handu 
IS found of the best breed and large in size, and carries heavy 
burdens. Near this is a hill called Chatar Kot on the 
summit of which snakes are .so numerous that no one can 
approach it. There is al.so a high hill difficult of ascent, on 
which is a large lake. It is not every one that can find his 
way to it, for it often disappears from sight. At the foot of 
the mountain in different places images of Mahadeva 
fashioned of a stone like crystal are found and are a source 
of wonder. 

In the neighbourhood of Achh Bal, one of the depen- 
dencies of Khattar is a fountain which shoots up to the 
height of a cubit, and is scarce equalled for its coldness, 
limpidity and refreshing qualities. The sick that drink of 
it and persevere in a course of its waters, recover their 
health. 

In the village of Kotihar is a deep spring, surrounded 
by stone temples. When its water decreases, an image of 
Mahadeva in sandal-wood appears. The quality of this 
spring does not alter. 

In the vicinity of Wular is a lofty mountain, containing 
a salt spring. The Kashmir stag* is here found in numbers, 

Matan [Martand] stands upon a hill and once posses.sed 
a large temple. There is a small pool on the summit, the 
water of which never decreases.* Some suppose this to be 

’ Mare Wttrdwnn according to Vigne. 

* The Bird Singha or Kashmir stag, (Cen/ns Cashmerianvs), 

* Martand, situated on the highest part of the Karewah or rai<)ed plain 
between Islftmabad and the higher mountains. The temple is described 
^ Hftgel as ^‘Koran Pandon,” tlie beautiful mins of which ate the finest in 
Kashmir. Vigne inverts the order as Pandu Koru. At 150 yards distance 
as the Cbfih i Bfibil or well of Hfimt and Mfirut whose story does not need 
repetition. The spring referred to in the following paragraph is that of 
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the Well of Babylon, but at the present day there is no 
trace of an3rthing but an rardinary pit. 

On the slope of the hill is a spring, at the head of which 
a reservoir has been constructed, full of fish. The sanctity 
of the place preserves them from being touched. By the side 
of it is a cave, the depth of which caimot be ascertained. 

In Khawarparah is a source, whose waters tumble 
headlong with a mighty roar. 

In the village of Aish' is the cell of Baba Zainu*ddin 
Rishi. It is in the side of a hill. It is said that in ancient 
times the hill held no water, but when he took up his abode 
there, a spring began to flow. For twelve years he occupied 
this cell and at length closed its mouth with a large stone 
and never went forth again, and none has ever found trace 
of him. 

The town of Dachchhinparah is on the side of a moun- 
tain bordering Great Tibet and is fed by the waters 
of the above-mentioned spring. Between Great Tibet 
and the above-mentioned parganah is a cave in which is an 
image in ice called Amar Nat.^ It is considered a shrine of 
great sanctity. When the new moon rises from her throne 
of rays, a bubble as it were of ice is formed in the cave which 
daily increases little by little for fifteen days till it is some- 
what higher than two yards, of the measure of the yard 
determined by His Majesty; with the waning moon, the 
image likewise begins to decrease, till no trace of it remains 
when the moon disappears. They believe it to be the image 
of Mahadeva and regard it as a means (through supplication) 
of the fiulment of their desires. Near the cave is a rill called 
Amrdoti, the clay of which is extremely white. They 
account it auspicious and smear themselves with it. The 
snows of this mountainous tract nowhere melt, and from the 


Bawan, one of the holiest in Kashmir, swarming, says Vigne, (I, 359) with 
Himalayan trout. Hiigel gives the legend of the caves one of which he was 
assured extended 10 kos, and that no* one who ever entered, had been known 
to return. He penetrate to the end of it in a few minutes. Matan is the 
name of the Karewah at the end of which, according to Moorcroft, the 
Martand temple stands (II, 2S5) ascribed like most of the architectural re- 
mains to the Pfindus. 

^ The village of A.ish Maqdm or the abode of pleasure, holds in a long 
bnilding situati^ conspicuously on the left bank of the Lidar, the shrine of 
the saint. He directed that a tomb should be erected where his Staff should be 
found* as Ins body would disappear. It is .still missing. See Vigne, II, 6. 

* The Amatnilth cave is marked in Drew’s map, south-east of Baltal and 
Sonamarg, near the sources of the Sind river. Its history and ceremonies 
are told by Vigne, II, S. The ice bubble was doubtless a stalactite. See 
Moorcroft, n, 
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extreme cold, the straitness of the defiles and the rough in- 
equalities of the road, they are surmounted with great toil. 

In the village of Dakhamwn is a spring, and whenever 
its water boils up and becomes turbid its surface is covered 
with particles of straw and rubbish, the dust of dissension 
arises in the country. A guarry of Solomon’s stone‘ is in 
the vicinity of which utensils are fashioned. 

About the parganah of Phdk grow a variety of herbs 
and plants. Adjoining is a large lake called Dal. One side 
of it is contiguous to the city and on its surface a number 
of floating islands^ are constructed which are cultivated, and 
fraudulent people will at times cut off a piece and carry it 
away to a different position. Sultan Zainul Abidin cons- 
tructed in this lake a causeway (sad) of clay and stone one 
fios in length from the city to this parganah. In the vici- 
nity also is a spring of which the sick drink and are restored 
to health. 

In the village of Thid, is a delightful spot where seven 
springs unite : around them are stone buildings, memorials 
of bygone times. There is also a source which in winter is 
warm and in summer cold. 

In the village of Bdzwal is a waterfall from the crest of 
Shdhkot. It is called Shdlahmdr. Here fish are caught in 
numbers. A streamlet is caged at two ends and when the 
water is carried off, the fish between are taken. 

In Ishibdri is a spring held sacred by the people of 
Hindustan, called Suryasar, surrounded by stone temples. 
Shakarndg is a spring which is dry all the year, but should 
the 9th day of any month happen to fall on a Friday, it 
bubbles up and flows from mom till eve, and people flock 
to partake of its blessings. 

In the village of Rambal are a spring and a pool. 
Those who have special needs throw in a nut, if it floats, 
it is an augury of success; if it sinks, it is considered 
adverse. 

In Bdnihal is a temple dedicated to Durgd. If any 
one desires to learn the issue of a strife between himself 

^ Applied indiscriminately to both agate and onyx. Tieffenthaler describes 
a stone of their country, as green with white streaks which i« worked ^itlr 
diamond powder and made into phials, sanoers, hafts of dai^gers and 
ti^ Hke. It is probably a kind of fade. 

* Cucumbers and melons are commonly grown on them. Their construc- 
tion is described by Moorcroft (II, 138) with the thoronghness which charac- 
terizes bis obseirations. The causeway is called by Vtgne, (n. 99) Sad i 
Chodfi and is carried entirely through the lake to the village of Isha Bryn, 
four milea on the <^posite side* 

46 
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and his enemy, he fills two vessels with boiled rice, the 
one representing his own fortunes, the other those of his 
foe, and places them in the temple and closes the doors. 
On the following day the devotees present themselves to 
learn the result. In whose vessel roses and saffron are 
found, his undertaking will prosper, and that which is full 
of straws and dirt, portends the ruin of the person it re- 
presents. Stranger still, in a dispute where it is diflScult 
to discover the truth, each party is given a fowl or a goat 
and sent to the temple. They then poison each of these 
animals and severally rub them with their hands. His 
animal whose cause is just recovers, and the other dies. 

In the Ver tract of country is the source of the Bihat. 
It is a pool measuring a jarib which tosses in foam with an 
astonishing roar, and its depth is unfathomable. It goes 
by the name of Vermg' and is surrounded by a stone em- 
bankment and to its east are temples of stone. In the 
village of Kambar is a spring called Bawan Sendh which 
during two months of the spring time is in agitation. It 
is always full and its water never decreases. 

In Devsar in the village of Balau is a pool called Balau 
Nag 20 yards square in which the water is agitated : it is 
embosomed in delightful verdure and canopied by shady 
trees. Whosoever is desirous of knowing the prospects of 
the harvest, or whether his own circumstances are to be 
prosperous or unfavourable, fills an earthen vessel with 
rice, writes his name on its rim, and closing its mouth, 
casts it into the spring. After a time the vessel of its own 
accord floats on the surface, and he then opens it and if the 
rice be fragrant and warm, the year will be prosperous and 
his undertakings successful, but if it be filled with clay or 
mud and rubbish, the reverse will be the case. 

Veshau is the name of a stream which issues pictures- 
quely from an orifice in a mountain, and at the same place 
is a declivity down which the waters tumble from a height 
of 20 yards with a thundering roar. Hindu devotees throw 
themselves down from its summit and with the utmost 
fortitude sacrifice their lives, in the belief that it is a means 
of securing their spiritual welfare. 

Kwthar^ is a spring which remains dry for eleven years, 
and when the planet Jupiter enters the sign of Leo, it flows 

‘ Ver is the old name of ShahfibSd. A description of this celebrated 
be read in Viime’s Kashmir. I. 332, and in Mootcroft, H, 250. 

• This appears to be the Kosah Nag of Vtgne whidi he says is pronounced 
Kausar by the Vnhattmiadftns after tn^ fountain in Paradiae* 
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on the following Thursday and during the succeeding seven 
days is again dry and once more fills on the Thursday next 
following, and so continues for a year. 

In the village of Matalhdmah is a wood in which is a 
heronry,’ the feathers are taken for plumes, and the birds 
are here regularly fed. 

Near Shukroh is a low hill on the summit of which is 
a fountain • which flows throughout the year and is a place 
of pilgrimage for the devout. The snow does not fall on 
this spur. 

In Nagdm is a spring called Nilah Nag, the basin of 
which measures 40 bigahs. Its waters are exquisitely clear 
and it is considered a sacred spot, and many voluntarily 
perish by fire about its border. Strange to relate omens 
are taken by its means. A nut is divided into four parts 
and thrown in, and if an odd number floats, the augury is 
favourable, if otbei*wise, the reverse. In the same way if 
milk (thrown in) sinks, it is a good omen, and if not, it is 
unpropitious. In ancient times a volume, which they call 
Nilmat, arose from its depths, which contained a detailed 
description of Kashmir and the history and particulars of 
its temples. They say that a flourishing city with lofty 
buildings is underneath its waters, and that in the time of 
Badu Shdh,^ a Brahman descended into it and returned 
after three days, bringing back some of its rarities and 
narrated his exi)eriences. 

In the village of Biruwd is a spring and in its water 
lepers bathe early on the first day of the week and are 
restored to health. Tu the vicinity is a plateaii, a pasture 
ground for cattle, the grass of which has peculiar fattening 
properties. 

In the village of Halthal of the parganah of Yech is 
found a quivering tree.® If the smallest branch of it be 
shaken, the whole tree becomes tremulous. 

Lar borders on the mountins of Great Tibet. To its 
north is a lofty mountain which dominates all the surround- 
ing country, and the ascent of which is arduous. At its 
foot are two springs, two yards distant from each other, the 
waters of one being extremely cold and those of the other 


* The word is prononnced Ouhar or Okar and signifies a heron. See 
Vigne, I, 306. ihie heronries are strictly guarded. 

* Badu ^&h is Zainul Abidin (Vigne, II, 73). 

* Dr. King informs me that the Aspw [Populus tremula) occurs wild in 
the N. W. Himalaya. The P» Euphratica of whidh the leaves are as tremulous 
as the aspen, is also common in many parts. 
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exceedingly hot. They are considered sacred and the 
bones of b^ies are here reduced to ashes : the. bones and 
ashes of the dead are cast into a large lake <m the znountain 
and this ceremony is regarded as a means of union with 
the Divinity. If the flesh of an animal fall into it, a heavy 
fall of snow and rain ensues. The river called Sind which 
rises in Tibet, is wholesome to drink, and is so clear that 
the fish in it are visible. They strike them with iron spears 
and catch them also in other ways. Shahab~u‘ddinpwr is 
on the banks of the Bihat, and about it are large plane trees 
which is a favourite resort. The Sind joins the Bihat at 
this point. 

In Tulmuld is an area of about 100 bighas in extent 
which is flooded during the rains, and remains somewhat 
moist even after the waters have dried up. The people 
plunge in sticks of a yard in length, more or less, and 
work them about, and thrusting their hands into the holes 
pull out fish of four pounds weight and more, but common- 
ly of small size. 

In Satpur is a pool, the depth of which cannot be 
fathomed. It is held in great veneration and is a place of 
worship. Bhutesar is a temple dedicated to Mahadeva. 
Whoever approaches to pay his devotions, hears the sounds 
of ceremonial worship and no one can tell whence they pro- 
ceed. 

In Khoihama which adjoins Little Tibet is a large lake 
called the Wular twenty-eight kos in circumference. The 
Bihat flows into it and its course is somewhat lost to the 
eye. He^e Sultan Zainul Abidin built a large palace 
called Zain Lanka.^ Boats full of stones and branches of 
trees are sunk in the lake and pulled up by ropes after the 
lapse of three or four months, and many fish are taken that 
have homed there. The capture of water-fowl here affords 
considerable sport, and in the village of Ajas, stags are 
chased down to the lake and taken. Near Mdchhamu is an 
island covered with trees which when shaken by the wind, 
cause the island also to quake. 

Saffron is also cultivated in Paraspur. It formerly 
held a lofty temple which when destroyed by Sikandar 
father of Sultan Zainul Abidin, a copper tablet was dis- 
covered on which was inscribed in Sanskrit, that after the 


^ See Vigne, II, 153. The legend of* the Lanka islet is given in Muham- 
mad A&zam’s HUi, of Kashmir translated by me in the A. 5. Joumai, XLDC, 
Part I. 1880. 
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lapse of eleven hundred years, one Sikandar would destroy it 
and gather for himself exceeding great chastisement.* 

In the Parganah of Kamrdf at the village of Trahgdm 
the residence of the Chaks is a fountain of sweet water called 
Chatamdg and in the middle is a stone building of great 
age. The fish grow to great size but whosoever touches 
them, is afflicted by some calamity. 

Near Kargon is a defile called Soyam? where an area 
of ten jaribs of land becomes so hot at the time of the con- 
junction of Jupiter and Leo that trees are burnt up and a 
vessel of water if left on the ground will boil. A flourish- 
ing little town stands here. From Kamraj is a defile, one 
end of which touches Kdshghar and oir the west lies Pakli; 
where gold is obtained in the following manner. The skins 
of long-haired goats are spread in the fords of this river, 
with stones placed round them that the current may not 
bear them away. They are taken up after three days and 
left in the sun. When dry, they are shaken, yielding their 
three tolahs weight of gold dust, digit is the name of 
another pass wluch leads to Kdshghar. Gold is there 
obtained by soil washings. 

At two days’ distance from Hdehdmun is the river named 
Padmati which flows from the Ddrdu* country. Gold is also 
found in this river. On its banks is a stone temple called 
Sdradd dedicated to Durgd and regarded with great venera- 
tion. On every eighth tithi of Shuklapaksha, it begins to 
shake and produces the most extraordinary effect. 


* Cunningham alludes to this at p. 102 and ailds, ‘The same story is told 
by Fenshta with the addition of the name of the Raja whom the translator 
calls BalnSt (a mistake for IJlldit, the contracted form of LaHtaditya among 
the Kashmiris). 

* Kamraj and Meraj were two large districts into which Kashmir was 
divided from the earliest times, the former being the north half of the valley 
below the junction of the Sind with tlie Jheluni, and the latter the south 
half, above that junction. Cunningham, p. 94. Vigne calls the village 
T&ragaon (II, 139) the village of the stars. The remains of ancient masonry 
round a fine spring were still to be seen, some of the blocks little inferior 
in size to those of Martand. 

* Snhoyum in Vigne, (II, 281) who states that it lies near the village of 
Nichi Hama in the Pargan^ of Machiapora at the north-west end of the 
valley, and that ^ years before his visit an intense heat was found to issue 
from the spof. The phenomenon has several times occurred, a white smoke 
being occasionally seen to issue from the ground, but without sulphurous 
smell or fissures in the soil. 

^ Few people can be traced through so long a period in the same place as 
these whom H. H. Wilson (Moorcroft, II, 266, n. )identifies as the D&radas 
of Sanskrit geography, and Daradra or Daradce of Strabo. He supposes them 
to be tibe Kflfirs of Uie Muhammadans, though now nonnnally converted to 
Islam. The auriferous region of the Dfiradas is mentioned by Humboldt 
{Cosmos JJ, p. 513. E. C. Ott^) who places it either in the Thibetian high- 
lands ea4t of the Bolor chain, west of Iskardo, or towards the desert of Gebi 
described also as auriferous by Hewen Thsang. 
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The system of revenue collection is by appraisement 
and division of crops, assessments for.crc^s paying special 
rates and cash transactions not being the custom of the 
country. Some part of the Sair Jihat cesses, however, are 
taken in cash. Payments in coin and kind were estimated 
in kharwars of (Shali) rice. Although one-third' had been 
for a long time past the nominal share of the State, more 
than two shares was actually taken, but through His 
Majesty’s justice, it has been reduced to one half. Accord- 
ing to tlie assessment of Qazi (Ali)* the revenue was fixed 
at 80 lakhs, 63,050 kharwars, 11 taraks, each kharwdr 
being 3 man, 8 sets A kbarshahi. A weight of two dams is 
called a pal, and ^ and ^ of this weight are also in use. 

Seven and a half pals are considered equivalent to one 
ser, two sers are equal to half a man, and four sers to a 
tarak, and sixteen taraks to one kharwdr. A tarak, accord- 
ing to the royal weights (of Akbar) is eight sers. Taking 
the prices current for several years, the Qdzi struck an 
average of the aggregate, and the kharwdr (in kind) was 
ascertained to be 29 ddms, and the kharwdr in money was 
fixed according to the former rate of 13 ddms. The 
revenue, therefore, amounted to 7 krors, 46 lakhs, 70,411 
ddms. (Rs. 1,866,760-4-6), out of which 9 lakhs, 1,663 
kharwdr s and 8 taraks were paid in money, equivalent to 
1 kror, 20 lakhs, _22,183 ddms. (Rs. 300,654-9-2). The 
revenue fixed by Asaf Khan, was 30 lakhs, 79,443 khar- 
wdrs, of which 11 lakhs, IJ ,330-| kharwars were in money. 


’ The imniemorial tradition in Kashmir considered the whole of the land as 
the property of the ruler. Of some portions of the khdlsa lands the sover- 
eigns divested themselves by grants in jagir for various periods. The Sikhs 
made a general resumption, ousted the fxissessor^ of grants and reduced thou- 
sands to destitution. In Moorcroft’s time (II, 125) the khdlsa lands were let 
out for cultivation. Those near the city as Sar Kishti, head by upper cultiva- 
tion, those more remote Pai-Kishti, or foot and lower. When the grain was 
trodden out, an equal division took place formerly between the farmer and the 
government, but Uie latter advanced its demands till it appropriated % of the 
^r-Kishti and % of the P. K. cropr Tlie straw fell generously to the share 
of the cultivator who was also permitted to steal a portion of his own pro- 
duce by the overseer, — ^for a consideration. In the time of Zmnn'l ASbidin, 
the rice crop (the staple) is said to have been 77 lakhs oinharwdrs. In 
Moorcroft’s day it was 20, at from 2^ to 6l4 Ks. a kharwdr. His weight- 
measures differ from those of Abut Fazl, a kharwdr being 16 taraks, a tarak 
6 sers, a ser 20 pais, a pal Mahomed ^ahi rupees, which (the rupee 
being 173-3 grains) ^ould make the ser nearly 2 pounds. The actual ser 
was, however, not above one pound avoirdupois, and a kharwdr or ass-load 
was therefore 96 pounds. A horse-load equalled 22 taraks, 

•See pp, 347 and 411 of Vol. I, where further information is given 
regardiiig the revenue system, its exactions and the disturbances which led 
teethe Qftasi's murder. 
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The cesses baj and Tatngha' were altogether remitted by 
His Majesty, which produced a reduction of 67,82^ khar- 
wars, equivalent to 898,400 dams. (Rs. 22,460). For the 
additional relief of the husbandman, five dams on the price 
of a kharwar, were thrown in. Although the revenue, in 
kharwars, of Ksaf Khan was in excess of that of Qazi Ali 
by 16,392 kharwars, yet calculated by money the receipts 
are less, after deducting the remissions, by 860,034J dams 
(Rs. 21,600-13-7), because he estimated the kharwar in 
money which is of lower relative worth, above its value. 

In the revenue returns forwarded by Qazi Ali to the 
Imperial Exchequer, forty-one parganahs are taken while 
the return submitted by Jsaf Khan contains but thirty- 
eight, there being thirty-eight in point of fact. For Qazi 
Ali on a review of the question separated the two villages 
Kama and Ddrdu, of the parganah of Kamraj, and dividing 
the parganah of Sdir i Mawazi into two, constituted these 
into two parganahs. In former times certain selected towns 
of each parganah were denominated Sairu’l Mawazi (village- 
group) and were held as Khalisa.^ Qazi Ali united forty 
villages of the Mardj side under the name of Parganahi 
Hdveli and retained eighty-eight villages of Kamraj accord- 
ing to the former distribution, as parganah of Sdiru’l 
Mawdzi. 

The whole kingdom was divided under its ancient 
rulers into two divisions, Mardj on the east, and Kamraj 
on the west. 

At the present day that a great part of the army in 
Kashmir has been withdrawn, the local militia consists of 
4,892 cavalry and 92,400 infantry. 

Sarkar of Kashmir. 

Containing 38 Mahals. Revenue 3,011,618 kharwars, 
32 taraks, being equivalent to 62,113,040'J dams. (Rs. 
1,562,826) ; out of which 9,435,006 kharwars, 14 taraks is 

^ Tamghd has been already defined at p. 63 of this Volume, as beint' a 
demand in excess of the land revenue and bUj is simply a toll or tax and must 
here have a aomewhat similar application, but there were various oilier taxes 
in excess of land revenue, such as Jihdt, SUir fihst, Farua*Ht and others 
whose nature is defined at p. 63. BHiot discusses the value of the terms at 
p. 6, Vol. II, of his Races of the North-West Provinces, 

Tamghd occurs later under ICalntl, signifyinja: inland tolls. 

*l4tttds of which the revenue was the property of the government, not 
being made over in grants or gifts, Jdgir or Indm to any other parties. 
Also lands and villages held immediately of government and of which 
the State is the manager or holder. Wilson, Gloss, 
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paid in money, equivalent to 12,501,880 dams. (Rs. 
312,547), Castes, various. Cavalry, 3,202. In&ntry, 
27,725. 

The Mardj Tract. 

Containing 22 Mahals. Revenue 1,792,819 kharwars, 
equivalent to 35,79G,122| dams, (Rs, 894,903), of which 
()7(),651 kharwars, 12 taraks are paid in money, equivalent 
to 8,HH5,248 dams, (Rs. 222,131-3-2). Cavalry, 1,620. 
Infantry, 4,600. 

City of Srinagar. Revenue 342,094 kharwars, 12 
iaraks, in money, 342,996 kharwars, 8 taraks; in kind, 
1,698 kharwars, 4 taraks. 


Parganahs east of Srinagar, 3 Mahals. 




In kind 

In money 
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5 
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.. 
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1 
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68 
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> 1000 

1 
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Brahman. 


Parganahs, north-east, 7 Mahals. 
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Parganahs, south-east, 11 Mahals. 



In kind 

In money 

1 

1 3 

Infantry 

1 

Castes 

Adwin 

Khar- 
wdrs Taraks 
101,432 4 

Khar- 
wdrs Taraks^ 
14.815 16* 

1 

1 

1 1 

100 

Dard. 

Yech 

98,369 0 

14,377 

4 

6 

30 

Brahman. 

Banihal 

6,435 


1 400 

4000 

Sihar. 

Batu 

40 horseloads 
3,515 0 

4,235 

8 1 

1 50 

300 

mik 

Devsar 

besides transit 
duties remitted 
85,644 8 

822 

1 

8 1 

1 

1 300 

' 

1 

000 

Ztnah. 

Zinahpur 

15,875 4 

1,799 

1 1 

1 20 


Kaniboh 

Soparsaman 

6,133 

2,oa3 

4 

70 

200 

Shadarah 

besides dues 
on firewood 
39,167 0 

8,550 

12 ' 

1 


Thaknr. 

Shukroh 

45,224 0 

12,757 

8 

20 

... 

Ashw8r. 

Nagam 

189.770 12 

22,576 

4 

15 

100 

Bhai. 

Ver 

12,270 8 

838 

1 

500 

5000 

Sahsah.^ 


• Thi^i must be a mistake for 12, as 16 taraks make a khanvdr : in the 
Arabic numerals the 2 and 6 are easily confounded. A horse load is 22 taraks. 
' Var. Sahah, Sansah, Nakhah. 


Kamraj Tract, 

Containing 16 Mahals. Revenue 1,218,799 kharwdrs, 
12 taraks, equivalent to 26,316,918 dams. (Rs. 667,922- 
16-2). In money, 272,964^ kharwdrs, equivalent to 
3,616,632 dams. (Rs. 90,416-12-9). Cavalry, 1,690. In- 
fantry, 16,966. 


Parganahs, north-west. 



In kind 

In money 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Castes 

Zinahkar 

Khar- 
wdrs Taraks 
13,253 0 
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wdrs Taraks 
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50 

too 
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15,522 0 

B 
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Mnsalmfin. 

Ztnah.* 


*Var. AUr. 

47 
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Parganahs, south-west. 



In kind 

In money 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Castes 

Indarkol 

Khar- 

wars Taraks 
9,553 4 

Khar- 

wars Taraks 
7,238 0 



Bhat. 

Paraspur 

18,830 

12 

3,352 

523 

8 



Siyalii. 

Patan 

4,799 

4 

0 

*30 

110 

Bhat, 

Bankal 

1 15,233 

12 

20,280 

4 

200 

500 

Musalman 

Bakri, 

Barwi 

57,098 

12 

13,383 

0 

35 

30 

Kahar. 

Telkfini 

15,415 

12 

4,435 

17,038i 

20,653 

4 


30 

Pandit. 

Dinsn 

Dachliin Khiwarali .. 

53,219i 

36,222 

4 

0 

150 

25 

400 

300 

Doni. 

Khasi, 

Sair u’l Mawfizi 

192,641 

4 

18,553 

12 

1 


Kanku, 

Zinah. 

Khoi 

12,945 

0 

370 


1 

1 "is 

Rawer. 

Kiunraj 

342,844 

4 

103,725 

4 

1000 ; 

1 10,000 

Chak. 

Karoban 

115,474 

0 

29.779 

12 


, 110 



SOVEREIGNS OF KASHMIR. 

Fifty-three princes reigned during 1206 years. 

I. 

Ugnand, 

Damodar, ) , • 

Bal, S 

Thirty-five princes succeeded whose names are un- 
known. 

n. 

Lavah, (var. Lava.) 

Kishen, his son (var, Kish.) 

Kahgandra, his son. 

Surandra, his son. 

Godhara, of another tribe. 

Suran, his son. 

Janaka, his son. 

Shachinar, (var. Hashka, Bishka). 

Asoka, son of Janaka’s paternal uncle. 

Jaloka, his son. 

Damodar, descendant of Asoka. 

Hashka, 1 

Zashka, >• three brothers. Buddhists, 

Kaniska, ) 

Abhiman. 
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Y. 

M. 

D. 

Ija Ganadd (Gonerda III) reigned 

35 

0 

0 

f 

Bhikan (Vibhishana), his son 

63 

0 

0 

f 

Indrajita, his son 

35 

6 

0 

> 

Rawana, his son 

30 

0 

0 

> 

Bhikan II, his son 

35 

6 

0 

f 

Nara, (also called Khar), his son 

39 

9 

0 

9 

Sidha, his son 

00 

0 

0 

9 

Utpalachah, his son 

30 

6 

0 

9 

Hiranya, his son 

37 

7 

0 

9 

Hirankal, his son 

60 

0 

0 

9 

Abaskaha, his son 

60 

0 

0 

9 

Mihirkal, his son 

70 

0 

0 

1 9 

Baka (Vaka), his son ... 

63 

0 13 

• ) 

Khatnanda, his son 

30 

0 

0 

1 9 

Vasunanda, his son 

62 

2 

0 

II 

Nara, his son 

60 

0 

0 

1 9 

Aja (Aksha), his son ... 

60 

0 

0 

1 1 

Gopaditya, his son (MSS. Koparat) 

60 

0 

6 

9 9 

Karan, his son 

67 

0 11 

t 9 

Narendraditya, his son ... 

36 

3 

10 

9 9 

Yudishthira, his son ... 

48 

0 10 


Six princes reigned 192 years. 

Pratapaditya, said to be a descendant of 
Vikramaditya 

Jaloka, his son 

Tanjir, (Tunjina) his son 

Bijai, relation to above ... ... 

Jayandra, (var. Chandra), his son 

£tya RSj 


8 0 
37 0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
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V. 


Ten princes reigned 692 years, 2 months, 1 day. 


Meghavahana, a descendant of Judishthira 
Srishtasena, his son 
Hiran, his son ... 

Matrigupta, Brahman 

Pravarasena, a descendant of Meghavahana 

Judishthira, his son 

Lakshman, called also Nandradit 

Ranaditya, his younger brother 

Vikramaditya, his son 

Baladitya, his younger brother, no issue ... 


Y. M. D. 

84 0 0 
30 0 0 
30 2 0 
4 9 1 
63 0 0 
39 3 0 
18 0 0 
30 0 0 
42 0 0 
36 0 0 


Seventeen princes reigned 257 years, 6 months, 20 days. 


Durlabhavardhan, son-in-law of Baladit ... 

36 

0 

0 

Pratapaditya, grandson of his daughter ... 
Chandrapira, his eldest son ... 

60 

0 

0 

8 

•0 

8 

Tarapira, his brother 

4 

0 

24 

Lalitaditya, another brother ... 

36 

7 

11 

Kuvalayapira, his son 

1 

0 

16 

Vajraditya, his brother 

7 

0 

0 

Prithivyapira, his son 

4 

1 

0 

Sangrapira, grandson of Lalitaditya by a son 

7 

0 

0 

Jayapira, ditto 

31 

0 

0 

Jajja, his brother-in-law 

Lalitapira, his son 

some 

months 

12 

0 

0 

Sangr^apira, his brother ... 

37 

0 

0 

Brihaspati, son of Lalitapira ... 

12 

0 

0 

Ajitapira, or Ajayapira, son of Prabhubapira 

86 

0 

0 

Anangapira, son of Sangramapira 

3 

0 

0 

Utpalapira, son of Ajayapira. 





VI. 


Fifteen princes reigned 89 years, 1 month, 16 days. 

Avanti Varma, of the Chamar caste ... 28 3 3 

Sankar Varma, his sou ... ... 18 7 19 

Gopal Varma ... ... ... 2 0 0 

Sankat, said to be his brother ... ... 0 0 10 
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Sugandha Rani, mother of above-mentioned 

Y. 

M. 

D. 

Gopal 

2 

0 

0 

Partha, son of Sukh Varma ... 

Marjit Varma, son of Sukh Varma, his 

16 

0 10 

brother 

1 

1 

0 

Chakra Varma 

10 

0 15 

Sura Varma, his brother 

1 

0 

0 

Partha, son of Marjit 

1 

4 

0 

Chakra Varma, second time ... 

0 

6 

0 

Sankar Vardhana, son of Mir Vardhana ... 

3 

0 

0 

Chakra Varma, third time ... 

3 

0 

0 

Unmatt Avanti Varma, son of Raja Partha 
Surma (Sura) Varma, second time, last of 

2 

2 

0 

the Chamar princes 

0 

6 

0 


VII. 


Ten princes reigned 64 years, 3 months, 14 days. 


Jasasra (Jasaskar) Dev, a peasant 
Buranit, an uncle’s descendant 

... 9 

0 

0 

... 0 

0 

1 

Sangrama Deva, son of Jasaskar 

... 0 

6 

7 

Parva Gupta, one of his subjects 

... 1 

4 

0 

Khema (Kshema) Gupta 

... 8 

6 

0 

Abhiman, his son 

... 14 

0 

0 

Nanda Gupta, his son 

... 1 

1 

9 

Tribhuvana 

... 2 

0 

7 

Bhima Gupta, son of Abhiman 

... 4 

3 

20 

Didda Rani, mother of Abhiman 

... 23 

6 

0 


Twenty-seven princes reigned 351 years, 6 months, 17 days. 


Sangrama, son of Adiraj, nephew of the Rani 
Hariraja, his son 
Ananta, his son 
Kalasa Deva, his son 
Utkarsa, his son 
Harsha, son of Kalasa 
Uchal, grandfather of Harsha ... 

Riddha, son of Siddha, one of the murderers 
of Uchal 

Salhan, brother of Uchal 


24 

0 

5 

26 

0 

12 

10 


2 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
4 

[one night 
and 3 hours 
0 8 27 


0 

22 

0 

0 

22 

0 

2 
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Susalha, brother of Salhan 
Bhekhyajar, son of Haras 
Raja Susalha, second time 
Jaya Singh, son of Susalha 
Pannauak, son of above 
Dati (var. and G. Danji Deva), his son ... 
Jas Deva, his younger brother 
Chag (Jag) Deva, son of above 
Raja Deva, his son 
Sangrama Deva, his son 
Rama Deva, his son 

Lachhman (Lakshman) Deva, son of a 
Brahman 

Sinha Deva, chief of Labdar of Daskhinparah 
Sinha Deva, brother of above ... 

Rinjan of Tibet, a native of that country . . . 


Y. 

M. D. 

7 10 0 

0 

6 12 

2 

3 0 

27 

0 0 

9 

6 10 

9 

4 17 

18 

0 13 

14 

2 0 

23 

3 7 

16 

0 10 

21 

1 13 

13 

3 12 

14 

S 27 

19 

3 26 

10 

some 

months 


Adin Deva, relation of Sinha Deva ... 15 2 10 

Rani Kota Devi, wife of Adin Deva ... 0 6 16 


Thirty-two princes reigned 282 years, 5 mcniths, 1 day. 


A.H. 

A.D. 



Y. 

M.D. 

716 

1315 Sultan 

Shamsu’ddin, minister of 







Sinha Deva 

2 11 26 

760 

1349 

)l 

Jamshid, his son 

1 10 

0 

762 

1351 

> 1 

Aluu’ddin, son of Shams- 







uddin 

12 

8 13 

766 

1363 

9 9 

Shahabu’ddin 

20 

0 

0 

786 

1386 

9 9 

Qutbu’ddin, son of Hasan- 







uddin 

16 

5 

2 

799 

1396 

99 

Sikandar, his son whose 







name was Sankar 

22 

9 

6 

819 

1416 

9 9 

Ali Shah, his son 

6 

9 

0 

826 

1422 

99 

Zainul Abidin, younger 







brother of Ali Shah ... 

62 

0 

0 

877 

1472 

9 9 

Haji Haidar Shah, his son 

1 

2 

0 

878 

1473 

9 9 

Hasan Khan, his son ... 

12 

0 

5 

891 

1486 

9 9 

Muhammad Shah, his son 

2 

7 

0 

902 

1496 

99 

Path Shah, son of Adam 







Khan, son of Sultan 







Zainul Abidin 

9 

1 

0 
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Y. M. D. 

911 1506 Sultan Muhammad Shah, a second 

time ... ... 0 9 9 

,, Path Shah, a second time 110 
,, Muhammad Shah, a third 

time ... ... 11 11 11 

,, Ibrahim, his son ... 0 8 25 

942 1535 ,, Nazuk Shah, son of Path 

Shah, (Ferishta, “son 
of Ibrahim, son of 
Muhammad Shah”) ... 1 0 0 

,, Muhammad Shah, a fourth 

time ... ... 34 8 10 

,, Shamsi, .son of Muhammad 

Shah ... ... 0 2 0 

,, Ismail Shah, his brother ., . 2 9 0 

,, Nazuk Shah, a second time 13 9 0 

,, Ismail Shah, a second time 15 0 

948 1641 Mirza Haidar Gurgan ... 10 0 0 

Sultan Nazuk Shah, a third time 10 0 
Ghazi Khan, .son of Kaji Chak ... 10 6 0 

971 1663 Hmsain Chak, his brother ... 6 10 0 

Ali Chak, brother of Husain Chak 8 9 0 

986 1578 Yu.suf Shah, his son ... 1 0 20 

Sa3ryid Mubarak Shah, one of his 
nobles ... ... 0 1 26 

Lohar Chak, son of Sikandar, son 
of Kaji Chak ... ... 1 2 0 

Yusuf Shah, a second time ... 6 3 0 

Yaqub Khan, his son ... 1 0 0 

Thus this series of 191 princes, reigning throughout 
a period of 4,109 years, 11 months and 9 days, passed 
away. 

When the Imperial standards were for the first time 
home aloft in this garden of perpetual spring, a book called 
Raj Tarangini written in the Sanskrit tongue containing an 
account of the princes of Kashmir during a period of some 
four thousand years, was presented to His Majesty. It had 
been the custom in that country for its rulers to employ 
certain learned men in writing its annals. His Majesty 
who was desirous of extending the bounds of knowledge 
appointed capable interpreters in its translation which in a 
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short time was happily accomplished. 'In this work it is 
stated that the whole of this mountainous region was sub- 
merged under water and called Sati Sar. Sati is the name 
of the wife of Mahddeva, and Sar signifies a lake. One day 
of Brahma comprises 14 manvantaras. Up to the 40th year 
of the Divine Era, of the seventh mamiantara, at which 
time Kashmir began to be inhabited, 27 (kalpas) each of four 
cycles {yug) as before mentioned, have elapsed and of the 
twenty-eighth three cycles, and of the fourth cycle, 4,701 
solar years. And when, according to the legend which they 
relate, the waters had .somewhat subsided, Kasyapa' whc* 
is regarded as one of the most sublime amongst ascetics, 
brought in the Brahmans to inhabit the new region. When 
men began to multiply they sought to have a just ruler over 
them, and experienced elders, .solicitous of the public weal 
met together in council and elected to the supreme authority 
one who was distinguished for his wisdom, his large under- 
standing, his comprehensive benevolence and his personal 
courage. From this period dates the origin of their monar- 
chical government which proceeded thus to the time of 
Ugnand 4,044 years prior to this the 40th year of the Divine 
Era.* Ugnand fell by the hand of Baibhadra, the elder 
brother of Kishan in the battle fought at Mathura between 
Kishan and Jarasandha raja of Behar. Ddmodara (his son), 
to avenge his death marched against .some of the relations 
of Kishan who were hastening to a marriage festival in 
QandahSr, and was killed fighting 'on the banks of the Sind. 
His wife being then pregnant and the astrologers foretelling 
that it would prove a son, Kishan be.stowed on him the 
government of the province. Thirty -five princes succeeded, 
but through their tyranny their names are no more 
remembered. When Lavah ascended the throne, justice was 
universally administered and deeds met their just recogni- 
tion. He founded in Kamraj the great city of Lavapur the 


^ Accordinfif to Tielfenthaler, he wa^ called Ca$hapnUr, from Cashapa 
afrandflon of Brahmfi and tner, a mountain or habitation. Bfiber mentions in 
his Memoirs that the hill country alonf? the upper course of the Indus was 
formerly inhabited by a race called KBs from whom he conjectures that 
Kashmir received its name. The Kiuia regio of Ptolemy applies to the race 
and seems to confirm hia conjecture. Kasyapa was the son of Marichi the 
son of Brahmfi, and was father of Vivaswat the father of Mann. His name 
signifies a tortoise which form he assumed as Prajapati, the father of all, and 
had a large share in the work of creation. He was one of the seven great 
Rishis. — Dowsdn. 

*A8 the 40th year of Akbar’s reign is A.H. 1003, commencing 6th Dec. 
1594 and ending 25th Nov. 1595 A.D. the date of Ugnand would be B.C. 2449. 
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ruins of which are still to be traced. It is said to have held 
800,000,000 houses. As the sage of Ganjah' well says : 

House linked to house from Ispahan to Rai 
Like jointed canes, I’ve heard, stretch countlessly. 

So that a cat might trace the distant span 
From roof to roof twixt Rai and Ispahan ; 

But if the tale my credit doth belie. 

The teller is its surety, faith not I. 

When the succession devolved on Asoka the son of 
Janaka's paternal uncle, he abolished the Brahmanical 
religion and established the Jain faith.* His personal 
virtues adorned his reign, and his son Rdjd Jaloka was 
distinguished for his justice, and his conquests were limited 
only by the ocean. On his return from Kanatij, then the 
capital of Hindustan, he' brought with him a number of 
learned and enlightened men and of these his sagacity and 
perception of worth selected seven individuals. To one of 
them he entrusted^ the administration of justice ; to another 
the revenue department ; to a third the finances ; to a fourth 
the superintendence of the troops; the fifth took charge of 
the department of commerce ; the sixth controlled the mate- 
rial re.sources of the state, and the seventh interpreted the 
mysteries of the stars. He had also a knowledge of 
alchemy. It i.s said that a huge .serpent ministered to his 
commands, mounted upon which he could de.scend below 
water for a long space. Sometimes he appeared as an old 
man, and at other times, as a youth, and marvellous tales 
are related of him. Buddhism became prevalent about this 
time. 

Damodar (II) is said by some to have been one of the 
descendants of Asoka. He was a pious devout prince but 
was transformed into a snake through the curse of an ascetic. 
In the reign of Rdjd Nara the Brahmans prevailed over the 
Buddhists and levelled their temples to the ground. Raja 
Mihirkal was a shameless tyrant, but by the strange freaks 
of fortune he made extensive conquests. As he was once 
returning homewards by the pass of Hastibhanj, an elephant 
lost its footing, and its screams and manner of falling caused 
him such amusement that he CHrdered a hundred ele- 


^ Shaikh Kiz&mi, who was bom in that town. The lines occur in the Haft 
Pedkar, one of the Khanisah or Five poems of Kisftmi. 

•See Thomases Jcdnaism or the Early Faith of Asoka for this tlicorj, 
wliich modem scholars have rejected. 

48 
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phants to be precipitated in a similar manner. From this 
circumstance the pass received its name, hasti signifying 
elephant, and bhanj, injury. During his reign, a large 
rock blocked up the ferry of a river, and, however much 
it was cut away, it yet increased again during the night 
to its ordinary dimensions. Reme£es were proposed in 
vain. At length a voice came forth intimating that if 
touched by the hand of a chaste woman, the rock would dis- 
place itself. Time after time it was touched by women in 
succession, and when no effect was produced, he ordered the 
women to be put to death for incontinence, the children for 
bastardy, and the husbands for consenting to the evil, until 
three krors of human beings were massacred. The miracle 
was at length effected by the hand of a chaste woman, a 
potter by trade and caused great wonder. The Raja being 
afflicted by various diseases, burnt himself to death. 

Raja Gopadit possessed considerable learning and his 
justi(^ increased the extent of his sway. The slaughtering 
of animals was forbidden throughout his dominions and high 
and low abstained from eating flesh. The temple which 
now stands on Solomon’s Hill was built by his minister. 

Raja Judishthira in the beginning of his rule adminis- 
tered the state with an impartial hand, but in a short space 
through his^ licentious conduct and intimacy with base 
associates, his subjects became estranged from him, and the 
kings of Hindustan and Tibet were arrayed against him. 
The chiefs of Kashmir threw him into prison. 

During the reign of Raja Tanjtn (Tunjin) snow fell 
when the sun was in Deo (July, August). The crops were 
destroyed and a terrible famine threw the country into 
disorder. 

Raja Jayandra possessed a minister wise, loyal and 
virtuous, and void of levity and dissimulation. His equals 
bore him envy, and the wicked at heart but specious in 
appearance, sought his ruin and undermined his influence 
by underhand misrepresentations. As princes are on these 
occasions apt to err and do not investigate closely, forgetful 
of former experiences of what envy can effect, the minister 
was overthrown, and banished in disgrace. His strange 
destiny, however, did not deprive him of his composure. 
He allowed not grief to encompass him, but gladdened his 
days with cheerfuln^ of heart. His wicked enemies re- 
presented him as aiming at the throne, and the Raja, 
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ignorant of the real facts, ordered him to be impaled. After 
some time had elapsed, his spiritual preceptor happened to 
pass that way and read on the frontal time of his skull 
that he was destined to disgrace and imprisonment and to 
be impaled, but that he should again come to life and obtain 
the sovereignty. Amazed at learning this, he took down 
the body and secretly kept it and continued in supplication 
to the Almighty. One night the spirits gathered round 
and by their incantations restored the corpse to life. In a 
short time he succeeded to the throne, but his experience 
of life soon induced him to withdraw into retirement. 

Meghavahan was renowned for his virtues and gave 
peace and security to Hindustan as far as the borders of the 
ocean. After the death of Raja Hiran without issue, the 
chiefs of Kashmir paid allegiance to Raja Bikramdjtt the 
ruler of Hindustan. Rdjd Mdtrigupta was a learned 
Kashmiri Brahman. Bikramajit profited by his wisdom but 
did not advance his temporal interests. He, however, gave 
him a sealed letter to convey to Kashmir and furnishing him 
with a small sum of money for his expenses as he started, 
despatched him on his mission. The Brahman set out with 
a heavy heart. On his arrival in Kashmir, the letter was 
opened. It ran thus. ‘The bearer has rendered important 
services at my Court and has experienced many reverses of 
fortune. On the receipt of this letter, let the government 
of the country be entrusted to him, and be this mandate 
obeyed under fear of the royal displeasure. ’ The chiefs met 
in council and yielded their submission. 

Rdjd Pravarasena had withdrawn from the country and 
lived in retirement in Hindustan. A devout and enlightened 
servant of God predicted to him the good tidings of his 
futvme elevation to a throne. On the faith of this, he went 
to Nagarkot and possessed himself of that place. On 
hearing of the death of Bikramajit, Mdtrigupta abdicated 
and setting out for Benares lived in seclusion. Pravarasena 
was universally distinguished for his justice and liberality. 
He founded Srinagar' the capital of the country and 


^ The old capital previous to the erection of Pravarasenapnra is stated to 
have been founded by Asoka (Rdf TarangM, i, 104) » (B C. 263—226) It stood 
on the site of the present Pdndrethdn and is said to have extended along the 
bank of the river from the foot of the Takht i SUtaltndn to Pdutasck, a dis- 
tance of more than three miles. It was still the capital in the reign of 
Pravarasena I, towards the end of the 5th century when Uie king eremd a 
famous symbol of the god Siva, named after himself Pravareswara, The new 
capital was built by Pravarasena, II, in the beginning of the 6th century. 
Afict Geog. India, 97. 
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rendered it populous during his reign with 600,000 houses. 
With surpassing munificence he sent to Matrigupta the 
aggregate of eleven years’ revenue of Kashmir which that 
{>ersonage bestowed upon the indigent. Raja Ranaditya was 
a just prince and made many conquests. In the neighbour- 
hood of Kishtawar near the river Chenab, he entered a cave 
with all his family and many of his courtiers, and was seen 
no more ; many strange legends are related regarding 
him. Raja Baldditya invaded Hindustan and extended his 
dominions to the borders of the sea. 

In the reign of Rdjd Chandrapira the wife of a Brahman 
appeared to him claiming justice, saying, that her husband 
had been killed and the murderer was undiscovered. He 
asked her if she suspected any one, to which she replied 
that her husband was of an amiable disposition and had no 
enemy, but that he often had disputations on points of 
philosophy with a certain person. This man was brought 
up but strenuously denied the accusation, and the com- 
plainant would not accept an ordeal by fire or water lest the 
man should employ some supernatural means of escaping it. 
The Raja in his perplexity could neither eat nor sleep. An 
enlightened sage appearing to him in a vision taught him 
an incantation to be uttered over rice-meal scattered about, 
upon which the suspected person was to walk. If the foot- 
steps of two people were observed as he passed over it, he 
was not to be suffered to escape. Through this suggestion 
the truth was discovered and punishment duly meted out. 
But as a Brahman could not be put to death, an iron image 
of a man without a head was made and his forehead branded 
therewith. 

Raja Lalitaditya devoted himself to the prosperity of 
his kingdom and in the strength of the divine aid overran 
Iran, Turan, Pars, Hindustan, Khata, and the whole 
habitable globe, and administered his dominions with justice. 
He died in the mountains of the north, and it is said that 
he was turned into stone by the curse of an ascetic, but 
others relate the story differently. 

Raja Jaydpira reached a lofty pitch of glory and his 
conquests were extensive. Ninety-nine thousand nine 
hunted and ninety-nine horses were bestowed by him in 
charity at Benares, and his gifts to the poor were on the 
same munificent scale. He asked of the elders whether the 
army of his grandfather Lalitaditya or his own were the 
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larger. They answered that his contained but 80,000 
litters, whereas 126,000 of such conveyances were arrayed 
under his grandfather’s standard, by which proportion he 
might judge of the numerical strength of his other retinue. 
When he had proceeded some distance on his march of 
conquest, his brother-in-law, /oj/aT- who was in Kashmir 
disputed the throne. The nobles of the king, in anxious 
fear for their wives and children, betra 3 ’-ed him and preferred 
their outward reputation before their true honour. The Raja 
hastened alone to Bengal, and with the aid of troops from 
that country, repossessed himself of ‘his kingdom, Jajja 
being slain in battle. 

Raja Lalitdpira took low companions into favour and 
associated with buffoons, and his wise councillors withdrew 
from the court. His minister finding remonstrance of no 
avail, retired from office. 

Raja Sankar Varind conquered Gujarat and Sind, and 
overran the Deccan, but left it in the i)ossession of its ruler. 
Although in the beginning of his reign he followed a vir- 
tuous course, he lacked perseverance. The intoxication of 
worldly prosperity plunged him into every vice. 

During the reign of Rdjd Jasaskanieva, a Brahman 
lost a purse of a hundred gold tnohuts. Under the impulse 
of violent grief he resolved to make away with himself. 
The thief hearing of this, asked him how much he would 
be satisfied tp take, if he discovered the purse. The 
Brahman answered, “Whatever you please.’’ The thief 
offered him ten mohurs. The Brahman, sore at heart, 
appealed to the Raja who inquired into the case, and sending 
for the thief ordered him to restore ninety mohurs, intend- 
ing by this, that the amoimt the thief desired to keep for 
himself, should be the portion of the Brahman. 

In the reign of Sinhadeva, a Muhammadan named 
Shah Amir who traced his descent to Arjun the Pandava 
was in the royal service. About this time Dalju the chief 
commander under the king of Qandahar, attacked and 
plundered the kingdom. The Raja took refuge in the 
mountain passes and levied forcible contributions on the 
people, and sent them to' him and entreated him as a 
supplicant. The invader withdrew, dreading the severity 
of the weather, and many of his troops perished in the snow. 
About the same time also, Rinjan, the son of the ruler of 
Tibet invaded the country which was reduced to great 
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distress. On the death of the Raja, the sovereignty 
devolved on Rinjan who was distinguished for his muni- 
ficence. He appointed Shah Mir his minister whose 
religion, througli intimacy and association with him, he 
eventually adopted. 

When Raja AdindSva died, the aforesaid Shah Mir by 
specious flattery and intriguing, married his widow. In the 
year 742, A.H. (1341-2, A.D) he caused the khutbah to 
be read, and the coin to be minted in his own name and 
assumed the title of Shamsu^ddin and levied a tax of one- 
sixth on all imports’into Kashmir. It had been revealed to 
him in a dream that he would obtain the sovereignty of the 
kingdom.' 

Sultan A Idu^ddin issued an ordinance that an unchaste 
woman should not inherit of her husband. 

Sultan Shahdbu’ddin encouraged learning and pro- 
claimed an equal administration of the laws. Nagarkot, 
Tibet and other places were overrun by him. 

During the reign of Sultan Quthu'ddin Mir Sayyid Ali 
Hamadani arrived in Kashmir and was received with great 
favour. 

Sultan Sikandar was a rigid follower of religious 
tradition and a bigot. He overthrew idolatrous shrines and 
persecuted people not of his faith. During his reign, Timur 
invaded Hindustan and sent him two elephants. Sikandar 
desired to pay his homage to that conqueror, but on his road 
to the interview he learnt that it was reported in Timur’s 
camp that the sovereign of Kashmir was bringing with him 
a present of a thousand horses. Concerned at the untruth- 
fulness of this rumour he returned and sent his excuses. 
Ali Shah appointed (his brother) Zainul Abidin regent in 
his stead and set out for Hijaz. By the persuasion of foolish 
and evil advisers* and through inconstancy of purpose, he 
returned with the view of recovering his authority in 
Kashmir and aided by the Raja of Jammu he took possessi(ni 


^ Such is the literal translation according to the punctuation of the text 
which I suspect is in error. Ferishta states that Shamsu'ddin abolished tte 
exactions of his predecessors and having repaired the ruin, caused by the inva- 
sion and exactions of Dalfu, by written orders fixed the revenue at l/6th 
the produce. The text as corrected runs as follows : ''Assumed the title 
of Shamsu’ddin and fixed the revenue at one-sixth of the produce. Before 
his arrival in Kashmir, it had been revealed to him in a dream that he 
would obtain &c.” 

* These, stat^ Ferishta, were his father-in-law the yammu RdfU, and the 
chief of Rafttufi, 
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of the kingdom. Zainul Abidin set out for the Pan jab and 
joined Jasrat of the Khokhar' tribe. AH Shah collecting 
a large army advanced into the Panjab and a great battle 
took place in which AH Shah was defeated and fell into 
obscurity while Zainul Abidin recovered the sovereignty 
of Kashmir. Jasrat leaving Kashmir advanced against 
Delhi but defeated by Sultan Bahlol Lodi retreated to 
Kashmir and with the assistance of an army from its 
monarch, conquered the Pan jab. 

Zainul Abidin overran Tibet and Sind. He was a 
wise prince, devoted to philo.sophical studies and it was his 
fortune to enjoy universal peace. He was regarded by high 
and low as a special servant of God and venerated as a saint. 
He was credited with the power of dive.sting himself of his 
corporeal form, and he foretold that under the dynasty of 
the Chaks, the sovereignty of Kashmir would be transferred 
from that family to the monarchs of Hindustan, which pre- 
diction after a period of years was accomplished. His 
benevolence and love of his people induced him to abolish 
the capitation tax {levied on other than Muslims) and to 
prohibit the slaughtering of cows, as well as penalties and 
presents of all kinds. He added somewhat to the measure 
of the Jarib. His private revenues were drawn from copper 
mines. He often personally admini.stered medicinal re- 
medies* and resolved all difficult undertakings with ease. 
Robbers were employed in chained gangs on public works. 
His gentleness of disposition dissuaded men from the pur- 
suit of game, and he himself ate no flesh or meat. He caused 
many works to be translated from the Arabic, Persian, 
Kashmiri and Sanskrit languages. During his reign musi- 
cians from Persia and Turkestan flocked to his court ; among 
them Mulla Uudi the immediate pupil of the famous 
Khwajali Abdul Qadir arrived from Khurasan, and Mulla 
Jamil who in singing and painting was pre-eminent among 
his contemporaries. Sultan Abu Said Mirza .sent him 
presents of Arab horses and dromedaries from Khurasan 

' According to Ferishta Jasrat Shaikha Ghakar imprisoned by Timur in 
Samarkand, escaped and founded or acquired a principality in the PanjAb. 
Ziann’l Afibiditi with his aid defeated Ali ShAh who, according to one account 
was taken prisoner by Jasrat, and to another was expelled from Kashmir by 
his successful brother. This freebooter gave considerable trouble to the Sayyid 
dynasty and held his own against Bahlol Lodi when that chief governed 
Multan under Sayyid Muhammad. See Vol. I, 456, n. for the Gakkhars (as it 
is there spelt) and the reference to Delmerick's history of this tribe. 

* Ferishta says that for the encouragement of the study of medicine, he 
specially favour^ Sri Bhat an eminent physician, by whose advice, the 
Brihmans, expelled under Sikandar the Iconoclast, were recalled. 
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and Bahlol Lodi king of Delhi and Suita Mahmud of Gujarat 
were in friendly alliance with him. 

Sultan Hasan, collecting an army invaded the Panjab 
and encountering Tartar' Khan (Lodi) in. several actions 
devastated the country. 

In the reign of Path Shah, Mir Shamsu’ddin one of 
the disciples of Shah Qasim Anwar,* came from Ir^ and 
promulgated the Nur Bakhshi doctrines, from which period 
date the dissensions between Sunnis, and Shias in this 
country. 

During the third reign of Muhammad Shah when he 
recovered the kingdom by the help of Sultan Sikandar 
(Lodi of Delhi), Bilbar invaded Hindustan. 

During Sultan lhrdhim*s domination, Abdul Makri* 
repiesented to Sultan Babar that Kashmir might be con- 
quered with little difficulty. Shaikh Ali Beg, Muhammad 
Khan and Mahmud Khan were therefore despatched to that 
country and obtained some success, but the intrigues of the 
people i)revented a settlement and they returned with gifts 
and presents and Nazuk Shah succeeded to the government. 
Under the reign of Muhammad Shah for the fourth time, 
the emperor Humayun ascended the t^one of Delhi, and 
when Mirza Kamran* was at Labor, the officers formerly 
despatched to Kashmir (Ali Beg and Muhammad Khan) 
persuaded him that Kashmir could be taken with little 
trouble. The Mirza therefore, despatched Mahram (Beg) 
Kokah with a body of troops to that country which they 
occupied. Massacres were frequent and their intolerable 
tyranny drove the people to rise till the Mughal chiefs sued 
for terms and withdrew. In the year A.H. 930, (1523-4) 
by command of Sultan Said Khan of Kashghar, his son 

* The Delhi governor of the Punjab and the country at the foot of the hills. 

•Ferishia places the accession of Path Shah in A.Tf. 894 (A.D. 1488-9), 

about which time occurred the arrival of ShSh Qasim son of Savyid Muhammad 
Nur Bakhsh, and the establishment of his doctrines as the prevailing creed. All 
religious grants and places of worship were made over to’ this sect, among 
the most illustrious converts to which were the Chak tribe. 

* S® Ibrahim ^lakri who was minister in chief to Muham- 

mad Shah during his second reign. Abdal Makri his son played a consider- 
able part in the stirring events of this time and was eventually driven from 
court by the intrigues of the minister Malik Klji. He went to India and 
incited Babar to the conquest of Kashmir. Fearing that the inliabitants would 
be opposed to the foreign rule of the Mughals. the enthronement of Nazuk 
tlie em of Ibrahim was adopted as a pretext to conciliate the Kashmiris, who, 
w ^hiB instalment in authonty, dismissed the troops of Babar with conciliatory 

* Brother of the Emperor, governor of Kabul and Qandahar. to whom 
HumSyun had ceded the government of the Punjab and the Indus frontier. 
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Sikandar Khan and Mirza Haidar advanced into Kashmir 
at the head of 10,000 troops by way of Tibet and Lar, 
and taking an enormous booty retired after a short time 
under ter^ of peace. In the year A.H. 948 (1641-2) 
Mirza Haidar, by command of Humayun a .second time 
entered Kashmir, guided by some of the natives of that 
country, as has been related in former accounts, and took 
jwssession of a part of Great Tibet. Kaji Chak came to 
Hindustan and bringing with him the aid of an army from 
Sher Khan, engaged Mirza Haidar but was defeated. The 
Mirza won over the Kashmiris by peaceful and conciliatory 
measures, so that he succeeded in having the Kfmthah read 
and the coin minted in the name of Humayun, the Kashmiri.s 
having previously read the Khutbah in the name of Nazuk 
Shah. 

At the present time under the sway of His Imperial 
Ma;je.sty it is the secure and happy abode of many nation- 
alities, including natives of Persia and Turkestan as well 
as of Kashmir. 

CORRECT LIST OF RULERS OF KASHMIR.* 

Historical Kings of Kashmir. 

Asoka ... ... C. 260 B.C. 

Jalauka. 

Kanishka. 

Gananda III. 

^ Mihir Kula. 

Karkota dynasty. 

Durlabha Vardhana ... 627-649 A.D. 

Pratapaditya II or Durla- 

Chandrapida ... ... 713, 720. 

Tarapida. 

Lalitaditya Muktapida ... 736, 747. 

Kuvalayapida 

Vajraditya 

Bappiyaka 

Prithivyapida 

Samgrimapida 

Jayapida ... ... end of the 8th Centuiy. 

Cippata Jayapida • ... 826-838. 

* Ctmb. Mbt. of tnHa. la. m-m. 

49 


Kalhana’s Chronicle un- 
attested by coin or 
other evidence. 
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Ajitapida 

850/1. 

Anangapida 

Utpalapida 

Line of Utpala 

866/866—939 A.D. 

Utpala 

died 863. 

Sukhavarman ... 

r. 856-56. 

Avantivarman ... 

866-883. 

Sankaravarman 

883-902. 

Gopalvarman 

902-904. 

Sankata 

rule for 10 days in 904. 

Sugandha, Gopalvarman ’s 
widow 

defacto ruler 904- ’6. 

Partha 

906-921. 

Pangu 

921-923. 

Chafeavarman ... 

923-933, 935-937. 

Suravarman I ... 

933-934. 

Unmattavanti ... 

937-939. 

Suravarman II ... 

939. 

Line of Viradeva ... 

939-949. 

Yasaskaradeva ... 

939-948. 

Sangramadeva ... 

948-49. 

Line of A hhinava ... 

949-1003. 

Parvagupta 

949-950. 

Ksliemagupta(Didda*Kshema) 

960-968. 

Abhimanyu 

■ 958-972. 

Nandigupta 

973. 

Tribhuvana 

973-975. 

Bhimagupta 

975-980. 

DiddI 

980-81—1003. 

Lohara dynasty ... 

1003-1171. 

Sangramaraja ... 

1003-1028 A.D. 

Hariraja 

Rule for 22 days. 

Ananta 

1028-1063 A.D. 

Kalasa 

1063-1089. 

Utkarsa 

1089. 

Harsa 

1089-1101. 

Period of civil war and inter- 
necine strife ... 

1101-1339. 

Uccala 

1101-11. 

Salhana 

1111-12. 

Sussala 

1112-28. 

Jayasinka 

1128-1155. 

ParamSnuka 

1165-1166. 

Vantideva 

1166-1171. 
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Line of Buppddeva 
Buppadeva 
Jassaka 
Jagadeva 
Rajadeva 
Sangramadeva . 
Ramadeva 
Laksmandeva . 


... 1171-1286. 

... 1171-1180. 

... 1180-98. 

... 1198-1212-13. 

... 1212-13-1235. 

... 1235-62. 

... 1252-73. 

... 1273-86. 


Sinkadeva 

Tibetan dynasty 
Rinchana 
Udylndeva 
Kotadevi 

Muslim Sultans of Kashmir. 
Shamsuddin Shah 
Jamshed 
Alauddin 
Shihabuddin 
Qutbuddin 
Sikandar 
Ali Shah 
Zain-ul-abidin ... 

Haidar Shah 

Hasan Shah 
Muhammad Shah 

Path Shah 
Ibrahim Shah, I 
N^uk Shah 
Shamsuddin Shah 

A new line. 

Mirza Haidar Shah 
Ibrahim Shah ... 

Ismail Shah 
Habib Shah 
Ghazi Shah 

Nasiruddin Husain Shah ... 

Ali Shah 

Lohar Chakk ... 

Yusuf Shah 
YaqubShah 


1286-1301. 


1320-23. 

1323-38. 

1338. 


1346-1349. 

1349- 1350. 

1350- 69. 

1359-1378. 

1378-1394. 

1394-1416. 

1416-1420. 

1420-1470. 

1470 — Dec. 1471 or 
Jany. 1472. 

1472-1489. 

1489, 1497, 1499-1626, 
1629-1534. 

1489-1497, 1498-99. 
1626-27. 

1527-29, 1640, 1661-62. 
1634-1540. 


Nov. 1640-1661. 
1662-65. 

1666- 67. 

1667- 61. 
1661-1663, 64. 
1664-1669-70. 
1670-1679. 
1679-80. 

1679, 1680-86. 
1686-89. 
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Peoples of Kashtnir. 

Bakhri — a clan claiming Rajput origin, found in several 
districts of the Panjab, converted to Islam by Bahauddin 
Zakariya, Rose, Glossary of Panjab tribes and castes, 
II, 39. 

Kliasa — Khasaka tribe, mod. Khakhas, Stein, Chron. II, 
519. 

Khawar — Var. Kahu, — Either Kahoi, a Jat clan found in 
Amritsar and Multan, or Kahut, another Jat clan 
found in Gujrat and Rawalpindi districts. Rose, 246. 

Khamash — ^Rose mentions a Jat clan Khatnah, resident 
in Multan, ibid, 491. 

Bat, Bhat, or Bhatta,— Jarrett’s classification of them as 
Muhammadans is not tenable, for there are Hindu 
Bliats as well. Rose, ibid, 94-101. 

Kambah — ^Kamboh, “one of the finest cultivating tribes" 
found also in the Panjab, claiming descent from Raja 
Karan and saying that their ancestor fled to Kashmir. 
They belong to different religious pursuasions. Rose, 
II, 442-446. 

Doni — Either Dhunia, a weaver caste or Dun, so called 
from Duhna to milk, hence milkman. Rose, II, p. 261. 

Chak — Either a Kamboh clan or a sept of Jats, Rose, II, 
p. 146. 

Shal — conjectured Chahal, Rose, III. 

Siyahi — Sahi?, sometimes pronounced Chhahi in Ludhi- 
ana, a Jat tribe claiming descent from Solar Rajputs, 
Rose, III, p. 342. Shahiya? 

Rawar — is it Rayar, a Jat clan of Amritsar? Rose, III, 
332. 

Sahasu — Sahasni ?, a Jat clan of Amritsar, Rose, III, 342. 

Thakur — representing the high-caste population of 
Kashmir, Rose, III, p. 326-31^. 
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NOTES ON PLACES IN KASHMIR. 

{Compiled by Prof. N. B. Roy) 

P. 351. Qambar Ver — possibly the hill of Kamelana 
Kotta (anc. Kramavarta), a watch-station on the Pir Pantsal 
range. Stein, Chron. II, 292. 

P. 362. Hasti Rhanj — Stein {Chron. Book I, n. 802) 
derives the name from Sanskrit hasli, elephant and W. 
Panjabi vanj to go. He describes this route in J.A.S.B., 
1895, pp. 376 sq., Chron. II, 894. 

Tangtalah — 6 miles n. of Pir Pantsal pass. P'or de- 
tails Stein {Chron. 11, 39B). 

P. 366. Behat — V'yath or Vitasta, embodiment of Par- 
vati. Stein, Bk. I, 29, its legendary origin and course above 
Srinagar. Chron. II, 411, 416. Cam. Hist. Ind., Ill, 
286. 

Mar — ancient name Mahasarit. (Stein, Chron. ii. 
416). This stream drains the Dal lake to the east 
of the city of Srinagar, and carries off the surplus, waters 
of the lake towards the Vitasta (Jhelum). 

Lacham-Kul — canal of Srinagar (Stein, Chron. II, 
457). 

Sayyid Ali Hamadoni , — ^For anecdotes about him, 
Vigne, I, 82-83; shrine, Moorcroft, II, 120, Percy Brown, 
II, 83. 

P. 357. Brang — modem Bring. 

Sendhbrar — mod. Sundbrar. Stein identifies it with 
the spring of the goddess Samdhya. The spring flows dur- 
ing uncertain periods in the early summer, three times in 
the day and three times in the night. {Chron. I, note 33. 
Chron. II). Sendhbrar — Vigne writes about this tirtha 
saying, — on the 16th of Har (corresponding to 13th June), 
several thousand people are assembled, nearly naked — ^and 
wait for the rising of the water ; those who are nearest to it, 
shaking peacock’s feather over it a.s an act of enticement 
and veneration. When the basin perceptibly begins to fill, 
the immense multitude exclaim Sondi, Sondi, (it appears), 
and then they fill their brazen water-vessels, drink and per- 
form their ablutions and return towards their home. Read 
Bernier’s description. Travels, Brock’s ed., II, p. 163. 

P. 367. Kokar Nag — a tirtha in the Bring valley, 
situated a mile above the village of Bidar. The seven foun- 
tains inside the temple, mentioned by Abul Pazl, are the 
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spring now known as Sweda Nag. (Stein, 1899, 

181, Chron. II, 469. 

Iron mine — ^Located by Vigne, I, 337, he describes the 
route from Shahabad to Sof-ahun where the principal or 
in fact the only iron works of the valley are to be seen. 

Vej Brar — ^modern Vija-brar, one of the most famous 
tirthas of Kashmir, so called from the ancient shrine of Siva 
Vijayeshwar. The place being situated on the way to Mar- 
tand and Amarnath, is much frequented even at the present 
day. (Stein, J.A.S.B., pp, 173-175. Chron. II, 46b). 

P. 368. Nandi-marg — a beautiful mountain down 
situated on tlie eastern slopes of the Pir Pantsal range, about 
12 miles s.e. of Supyan, 33. 34 N. 76 E. Bates, Kashmir 
Gazetteer, 287. Vigne, I, 299. 

Pampur — mod. Pampar, ancient Padma-pur, the chief 
place of the Vihi pargana. Stein, Chron. II, 460; Stein, 
J.A.S.B., 167. 

P. 359. Zewan — mod. Zevan, ancient Jaya-van, in the 
Vihi pargana. Here is a pool sacred to Takshaka, the lord 
of snakes, which is visited annually by pilgrims. (Stein, 
J.A.S.B., 166, Chron. Bk. I, 220 note, 166). 

Khriu — mod. Khruv, ancient Khaduvi. Stein noted an 
abundance of fine springs in and about Khruv, and a mysti- 
cal diagram called Sayambhu chakra, above the village 
which is held sacred to Jvalamukhi Durga, Chron. II, 469. 

Manx Adwin — Madivad-van valley situated along 
the range that forms the eastern frontier of Kashmir, 
running from the Zoji-la almost due south towards Kasta- 
war. (Stein, Chron. II, 436). Vigne {Trtevels, i. 364) 
noticed here a tank, 100 yards square. 

Achh Dal — misreading for Achabal, a short distance 
from Sundabrar. Here was formerly a country-house of 
the kings of Kashmir, and then of the Mughal Emperors. 
See Bernier’s Travels. 

Khattar — ^mod. Kutahar, in the valley of Arapath or 
Harsapath which opens to the east of Islamabad. - Stein 
derives the word from Kapateshwar, a tirtha on the 
southern side of the valley dose to the village of Kother. 
(Stdn, J.A.S.B., 179, Chron. II, 467). 

Kotihar — ^mod. Kother, near Achabal. Here is the 
deep spring of Pdpa-sudan (or Remover of sin), mentioned 
by Kalhan. Siva is believed to have shown himself here 
in the disguise of pieces of wood floating on the water. 
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(Stein, J.A.S.B., 179). The route to this tirtha is describ- 
ed fully by Vigne (i. 851). 

Wular — Vular, ancient Holada. It is situated in the 
pargana of the same name, comprising the valley opening 
to the n.e. of the Vitasta, between Dachunpor and Vihi. 
(Stein, Chron. I, Bk. I, note 306, II, 460, J.A.S.B. p. 168). 

Matan — ^Martand tirtha, situated in the eastern por- 
tion of the Lidar valley, at a distance of about 2 miles from 
Islamabad. For a description of its most famous temple, 
Vigne (i. 385-391), Moorcroft (ii. 255-256), Percy Brown 
{Ind. Arch. i. 181), Stein {J.A.S.B., 176-178). 

P, 360. Well of Babylon — ^The reference is to the im- 
prisonment of two angels, Harut and Marut, in a well in 
Demavand for their submission to sin and temptation. 
{Encyclo. Islam, ii. 272). Vigne says that at a distance of 
150 yards from the temple there was the residence of a faqir 
whose duty was to superintend the existence of a well called 
the Chah-i-Babul. {Travels, I, 361). 

Kharwar-para — ^mod. Khovur-pur. The source men- 
tioned here is a small river that feeds the northern 
branch of the principal tributary of the Behat. (Stein, 
Chron. II, 466). 

Dachchhin-para — mod. Dachunpor, a district situated 
east of the confluence of the Vitasta and the Gambhira, 
and comprising the whole western side of the Lidar valley, 
and also the low-lying tract between the Vitasta and the 
lower course of the Visoka. (Stein, J.A.S.B., 170, Stein, 
Chron. n, 461). 

Amamath — Situated north of the Lidar valley but 
south of the high peak, (about 10 miles east-.south of Zoji- 
La) that marks the eastern boundary of Kashmir. For a 
description of this tirtha which is the most popular of 
KasWirian pilgrimage places, read, Stein, J.A...S.B., p. 
94, 163-4, Chron. Vigne, II, 7-8, Moorcroft, II, pp. 252-53. 

P. 361. Dal lake — Situated east of Srinagar, and form- 
ing one of the most favoured spots of the Srinagar valley. 
Tm floating gardens which covered its surface in Abul 
Fazl’s time are described by Stein, J.A.S.B., 106, Chron. 
II, 417, Moorcroft, II, 116, 137-140, Vigne, II, 90-91, 
Drew, Jammu and Kashmir, 186. 

Thid— -ancient Thed which was adorned by king 
Aryaraja with mathas, divine images and lingas. Stein, 
Chron. II, 136. The seven springs mentioned by Abul Fazl 
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Still exist, but other remains do not, Stein, 1879, 

Chron. II, 454. 

Shalamar — Shalimar, this bagh along with Nishat and 
Nasim, form the three most delightful places on the Dal 
lake, Drew, History of Jammu and Kashmir, 187, described 
by Vigne, Travels, Vol. II, 100-101, Stein, Chron. II, 456 
fn. 

Ishibari — ^mod. Isabar, lying a short distance from the 
Nishat garden and Suresvari Ksetra, still sacred to Durga- 
Suresvari who is worshipped on a high crag to the east of 
the village. Of the several springs in and about Isabar, two 
are mentioned by Abul Fazl, — Suryasar and Shakamag, 
one of them might be what is stated by Stein to be Gupta- 
ganga, forming the chief attraction of the place and filling 
an ancient stone-lined tank in the centre of the village, 
Stein, J.A.S.B., p. 161, vStein, Chron. II, 455. 

Rambal — mod. Kanyal, anc. Hiranyapur, north of 
Srinagar, situated at the foot of the rid^e running 
down to the opening of the Sindh Valley. Stein mentions 
the existence of a spring to the .south of the village. Stein, 
f.A.S.B., 163, Chron. TI, 456. 

P. 362. Banihal — anc. Bansala. Stein says nothing 
about the temple of Durga mentioned by Abul Fazl, but he 
refers to a group of peaks sacred to Brahma, Vishnu and 
Siva. (Stein, J.A.S.B., 71, Chron. II, 393). The pa.ss of the 
same name has always been a convenient route of commu- 
nication towards the Upper Chenab valley and the eastern 
Panjab hill states, Chron. IT, 392. 

Ver — Old name of Shahabad pargana, comprising the 
valley of the Sandran river (Stein, Chron. II, 469). 

Vernag — Situated in the Sandran valley. The stone 
temples of Abul Fazl’s time have disappeared; their mate- 
rials having been partly used for the construction of a fine 
stone enclosure which Jahangir built around the spring. 
(Stein, J.A.S.B., 182, Chron. II, 411, 469. Vigne, Travels, 
i. 332. Moorcroft, ii. 249). 

Kambar — ^Bates mentions a village Kammar in the 
Shahabad valley, near the left bank of the Sandran river. 
Below this village lies at present the ziarat of Qadam Rasul. 
Kas. Gaz. , 223, nothing is said about the spring. 

Devsar — ^mod. Devasar, anc. Deva-saras, drained by 
the Visoka. (Stein, J.A.S.B., 188, Chron. II, 470). 
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Balau — ^probably anc. Bilava, about 4 miles north-east 
of Drabgam, Stein, Chron. II, 473. 

Veshau — ^mod. Visoka. Stein refers to a place named 
Gudar where a small stream called the Godavari falls down 
the hill, as a tirtha of some repute (J.A.S.B., 184). 

Kuthar — Jarrett suggests Kausar-nag, a lake two miles 
long described by Stein (J.A.S.B., 71). Stein, Chron. II, 
393. 

P. 363. Shukroh — Jarrett ’s identification with Zuyru 
(4 m. n. of the capital) is far-fetched. Stein identifies it with 
the modem Sukru, where the ancient tirtha of Kalyanpur 
(mod. Kalamf^r) still stands, on the high road from Pir 
Pantsal to Srinagar. The fountain of the Am is that at 
the mod. Buda-brar (anc. Bheda-giri). (Stein, J.A.S.B., 
186). 

Nila-nag — situated in a valley between two spurs 
descending from the Pir Pantsal range. Stein points 
out that Abul Fazl has here made the mistake of transfer- 
ring to this spring the legends of the famous Nila-nag at 
Vernag. (Stein, J.A.S.B., 190, Chron. IT, 475). 

Bimwa — ^mod. Biru (anc. Bahurupa), situated west of 
Dunts and towards the Pir Pantsal range. (Stein, J.A.S.B., 
192). 

Halthal — Halathal in Yech. Stein took it for Salasthal 
{Chron. H, 476). 

Lar — anc. Lahara, comprises the whole of the valleys 
drained by the Sind and its tributaries. (Stein, Chron. II, 
488). 

P. 364. Shahab-ud-dinpur — Shadipur, at the conflu- 
ence of the Vitasta and the Sindhu, (Stein, Chron. II, 379). 

Tulmula — ^mod. Tulamul (anc. Tulamalya) situated in 
the midst of the Sind delta. According to Stein, the spring 
here is still held sacred. (Stein, J.A.S.B., 210, Chron. IT, 
488). 

Satpur — 

Bhutesar — ^in the narrow gorge of the Kankanai river, 
which flows past the south foot of the spur. Two miles 
above Vangath are found the ruins of some 17 temples of 
various size and dimension. These mins were identified by 
Stein with the temple of Bhutesar. (Stein, J.A.S.B., 211). 

Khoihama — ^mod. Khuyaham (anc. Khuyasrama) stret- 
ching in a semi-cirde round the north shore of the Volur 
lake. -(Stem, Chron, II, 488, 209). 

60 
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Volur lake — ^anc. Mahapadmasaras, 12 kos n.w. of 
Srinagar, a most striking physical feature in the western 
portion of Kashmir. For details, Stein, Chron. II, 423, 
Moorcroft, 11, 111. 

Zain Lanka — ^built by Sultan Zain-ul-abidin, in the 
midst of the Volur lake. (Stein, Chron. II, 423). Describ- 
ed by Moorcroft, II, 224. 

Machhamu — Stein suggests that the village of Rata- 
sum represents it, though there is a pargana of the name 
Manchahom. {Chron. II, 477). 

Paraspur — anc. Parihaspur, the capital of Lalitaditya. 
The plateau on which it stood, is “about two miles from 
north to south and its greatest breadth is not much over a 
mile.” The Badrihel canal bounds it on the north. In 
the S.W. part are the ruins of two large temples, much 
decayed but still showing dimensions which considerably 
exceed those of the great temple of Martand. On that part 
of the Udar which lies to the n.e. and towards the Badrihel 
nala, there is a whole series of I'uined structures. The four 
great temples of Vishnu Parihasa-Keshava, Mukta- 
Keshava, Mahavaraha, and Govardhan-dhara, as well as 
the Rajvihar with its colossal image of Buddha, must all be 
looked for among the ruins. Extremely decayed condition. ’ ’ 
(Stein, Chron. II, 477, sec. iv, 194-204). 

P. 366. Kamraj — ^anc. Krama-rajya, as di.stingui.sh- 
ed from Maraj {Madhya-rajya). In modern times it de- 
signates only the parganas to the west and north-west of the 
Volur lake (Stein, Chron. II, 436). 

Trahgam — anc. Tri-gami, mod. Trigam, 1^ miles n.e. 
of the Paraspur ruins. (Stein, Chron. 11, 3^, 479). 

Kargon — ^Kherigam, a short way from Sardi (Stein, 
Chron. II, 202). 

Soyam — (derived from Swayambhu) half a mile south- 
west of the village of Nichahom, in the Machipur pargana, 
where volcanic phenomena are observed in a shallow hollow 
formed between banks of clay and sand. Hot vapours issue 
from fissures in the grotmd. (Stein, Chron. I, Bk. I, note 
34). 

Haehamun — mod. Hayahom, on the pilgrim route tb 
Sarada (Stein, Chron. H, 280, 4^). 

Padmate^miswritten for Madntati (sMadhumati). 
Stein sugge^ that Abiil Fazl here confuses the Madhuman 
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with t^e Kishanganga, which (latter) alone flows from the 
Dard coimtry. The notice of gold being found in the river, 
clearly refers to the Kishanganga, which drains a moun- 
tain region still known as auriferous. (Stein, Chron. 11, 
247). 

Dardu— »tfnod. Dard. 

Sarada tirtha — situated on a small hill above the 
junction of the Kishanganga and the Madhumati. 
(Stein, Chron, I, Bk. I, note 37, for temple ii. 284-287). 

P. 368. Phak — comprising the tract lying between the 
eai?t shore of the Anchiar, the range towards the Sind valley 
and the hills which enclose the Dal on the east and the south. 

Khattar — ^Kutahar pargana, comprising the valley 
Arupath or Harsapatha opening to the east of Islamabad. 
Stein, Chron. Vol. II, p. 467. 

Matan — comprising the plateau on which the temple 
of Martand .stands Stein, Chron, Vol. II, 466. 

P. 369. Adwin — ^Adavin, lies north of Divasar, reach- 
ing from the western end of Khur-Naravao to the lower 
course of the Visoka. Stein, Chron. Vol. II, 471. 

Itch=Yech — anc. Iksika, comprises the tract to the 
immediate vicinity of Srinagar. Stein, Chron. II, 476. 

Batu — Bot, adjoining Adavin on the north-ea.st, Stein, 
Chron. II, 472. 

Devsar — ^Divasar, adjoins the pargana of Shahabad Ver 
on the west and comprises the tract of alluvial plain drained 
by the Vesau, Stein, Chron, II, 470. 

Zinahpur — ^Zainapur, comprising the northernmost 
portion of Adawin, Stein, Chron. TI, 471. 

Soparsaman — Suparsamun, comprising the villages 
lying at the foot of the spurs descending into the plain west 
and north-west of Supiyan. Stein, Chron. II, 472. 

Nagam — (anc. Nagram), situated north of Chrath 
Pargana, Stein, Chron. II, 474. 

Zinahkar — Zaingir, comprises the fertile Karewa tract 
between the Volur and the left bank of the Pohur River, 
Stein, Chron. II, 487. 

Khoihama — Khuyahom, stretches in a semi-circle 
round the north shore of the Volur lake. Stein, Chron. II, 
488, Bates, 233. 

P. 370. Indarkol — Mod. Andarkoth, (anc. Jay^ura) 
ccmiprises the marshy tract south of the Volur. Stein, 
Chron. n, 480). 
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Paraspor — comprising the well-defined little tract Isdng 
between the marshes on the left bank of the Vitasta imme- 
diately to the south-west of Shadipur. Stein, Chron. H, 
300. According to Stein, the Paraspor Udar, until some 
sixteen years ago, continued to form a separate pargana, 
ibid, p. 333. 

Patan — ^Anc. Samkarapur, situated on the direct road 
between Srinagar and Baramula. Stein, Chron. Vol. II, 
481. 

Bankal — ^Bangil, anc. Bhangila, situated between Piroz- 
pur and Patan, sloping down from the mountains to the 
morass on the left bank of the Jhelum. 

Telkam — ^Tilgama, a very small pargana, adjoins 
Patan. 

Dinsu — ^Dunts, west of Yecli and close to Srinagar. 
vStein, Chron. II, 470. 

Sair-ul-Mawazi — ^lying on the left bank of the Vitasta 
with Chrath. Stein, Chron. II, 474. 

Khoi — ^Khuhy, north of Patan and Tilagam. 

Karohan — ^Kamav, anc. Kamaha, north-west of Kash- 
mir lying between the Kishanganga and the Kajanag range. 
Stein, Chron. II, 406. 

P. 378. Solomon’s Hill — mod. Takht-Sulaiman, anc. 
Gopadri. The temple referred to is the shrine of Siva 
Jyesthesvara, built on the summit by Gopaditya; for the 
description of this tirtha, Stein, Chron. II, 169. 
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Sarkdr of Pakli. 

Its length is 35 and its breadth 25 kos. It is bounded 
on the east by Kashmir, on the north by Kator,' on the 
south by the territory of the Gakhars, and on the west by 
Atak Benares. Timur left a few troops to hold this tract, 
and their descendants remain there to this day. Snow lies 
perpetually on these mountains and at times falls on the 
plains. The juried of winter is longer than the summer. 
The rainfall is somewhat similar to Hindustan. It is 
watered by three rivers, the Kishan Ganga, the Bihat and 
the Sindh. The language of the country differs from that 
of Kashmir, Hindustan or Zabulistan. Vetches and barley 
are the principal crops. Apricots, peaches and walnuts 
grow wild, it not being the custom to plant fruit trees. 
Game and horses, camels and buffaloes are of middling 
account : goats and poultry, plentiful. The rulers of this 
district generally paid tribute to Kashmir. 


Sarkdr of Sawdd {Swat). 

It comprises three districts, those of Bimbar, Swat and 
Bajaur. The first is 16 kos long by 12 broad and is bounded 
by Pakli on the east, Kator and Kd-slighai^ on the north, 
Atak Benares on the south and Swat on the we.st. Two 
roads approach it from Hindustan, viz., the Sherkhdni pass 
and the Balandari Kotal; although both routes are difficult 
to traverse, the first is the more rugged. 

The second district (Swat) is 40 kos in length by 5 to 
15 in breadth. On the east lies Bimbar; to the north Kator 
(Kunar) and Kdshghar; to the south Bigrdm* and on the 
west Bajaur. It possesses many defiles. Near the Damghar 
pass which leads to Kdshghar is the town of Manglor* the 


^ Ferishta says (p. 144) that Kattor or Katar is a place of note in the 
Kafirist&n country, but in the maps Kunar occupies a corresponding ^sition. 

• By K&shghar cannot be meant the well-known town of E. Turkestan 
which 18 too far removed, but Chitral or Kashkar, which, according to Erskine, 
(B9bar*s Metnoirs) is a oonnption of K&shghar with the territory of which 
it was long included. The Kasia or Akhassa regie of Ptolemy beyond Mount 
Imana has pexhaps given its name to both Kashghar and Kashmir. 

3 BigrOm is said by Ciummffham (p* 29) to signify *'the city*’ par excellence 
and is applied to '3 other ancient sites near Kabul, Jalalabad and Peshawar. 
Masson derives the name from the Turki bi or he **chief** and the Hindi 
gram. 

* Manglaur was the capital of Udydna, the Sanskrit name for the modem 
districts of Panjkora, Bajaur, Swat and Bnner. It is mentioned by Hwen Thang 
os Mung-kie-li or Man^u. 



residence of the governor. It is entered by two routes from 
Hindustan, viz., the passes of Malkand Baj [Malakandl 
and Sherkhanah. It has no extremes of heat or cold, and 
though snow falls, it does not lie in the pkins for more than 
three or four days ; in the mountains it is perpetual. It is 
springtime here during the periodical rains of Hindustan. 
Rainfall occurs and the spring and autumn are very delight- 
ful. Its flora are those of Turkestan and India, wild 
violets and narcissus covering the meadows, and various 
kinds of fruit trees grow wild. Peaches and pears are excel- 
lent, and fine hawks and falcons are obtained. It also pos- 
sesses an iron mine. 

The third district (Bajaur) is 26 kos in length by 6 to 
10 in breadth. On the east lies Swat, on the north Kator 
and Kdshghar, on the south Bigram, and on the west Kuner 
(and) Nurkil.' Numerous passes lead from Kabul. 

An ancient mausoleum* exists here, and there is a 
strong fortress which is said to be the residence of the 
governor. Amir Sayyid Ali Hamadani died here and his 
body was conveyed to Khutldn by his last testament. Its 
climate is similar to that of Swat, but the extremes of cold 
and heat are greater. It has only three roads, one from 
Hindustw called Ddnishkol, and two from Kabul, one 
called Samaj and the other Kuner and Nurkil, the easiest 
of these being Ddnishkol. Adjoining this and between the 
mountains and the Indus and Elabul rivers, is a plain, 30 
kos in length by 20 to 25 kos in breadth. 

The whole of this tract of hill and plain is the domain 
of the Yusufzai clan. In the time of Mirzd Ulugh Beg of 
Kabul, they migrated from Kabul to this territory and 
wrested it from the Sultans who affected to be descended 
from a daughter of Alexander Bicomutus. It is said that 
this monarch left some of his treasures in these parts with 
a few of his kindred and to this day the descendants of this 
band dwell in these mountains and affect to show fheir 
genealogical descent from Alexander.* 


* Brskine slates that Kuner and NurgU form another TamSn situated in 
the midst of Rafirist&n whkh forms its boundary. Nurgil, says BSber, lies 
on the west and Knner on the east of the Cfaeghan sarfii os Kfimeh river, 
p, 143. 

*The text is here confnsed, and the translation has been made after 
oomctioii from Baber’s Memoirs, 

• See 'Elfdiinstoiie’s Cabnl. App. C, p. 617. 
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Under the present ever-during Imperial sway, of the 
lawless inhabitants of this country, some have been put to 
death, others imprisoned, while some happily dwell under 
their tribal rule. 

Sarkar of Daur, Banu and Isakhel. 

This territory is to the south-east of Kabul, and is 
inhabited entirely by Afghans. It is the principal settle- 
ment of the Shirani, Kararani and Waziri tribes. 

Sarkar of Qandahdr. 

It is situated in the third climate. Its length from 
Qalat Banjdrah to Ghor and Gharjistdn' is 300 kos : its 
breadth from Sind to Farah is 260 kos. On its east lies 
Sind : to the north Ghor and Gharjistdn; on the south Siwi, 
and on the west Farah; Kabul and Ghaznin on the north- 
east. Its mountains are covered with perpetual snow which 
seldom falls in the city. 

Eighteen dinars make a tuman, and each tuman is 
equivalent to 800 daws [=Rs. 20]. The tuman of Khura- 
san is equal in value to 30 rupees and the tuman of Iraq 
to 40.* 

Grain is for the most part taken in kharwdrs, the 
kharwar being equivalent to 40 Qandahari man, or 10 of 
Hindustan. 

The capital of the district is Qandahdr. Its longitude is 
107° 40', and the latitude 33° 40'. It has two forts. The 
summer heats are extreme and the cold in wdnter is incon- 
siderable, but the ice-pits are filled in December and 
January. Once in three or four years a fall of snow occurs 
and is hailed with delight. Flowers and fruits are in 
abundance. Its wheat is extremely white, and is sent as a 
present of value to distant countries. At a di.stance of five 
kos is a hill called Azhdarkoh (the Dragon Hill) in which 
is a wonderful cave known as the Cave of Jamshid. People 


'Its limits are defined by Ersktne, (p. 152), within Herat on the west, 
Farah on the south and Ghor on the east, Encyclo. l%lam, ii. 141, gives 
**Ohardjistan, a tract on the upper valley of the Murghfib in Afghan Turkis- 
tan, ... the country notlr occupied by the Piroz Kohis." [J S.} 

* TunUln. Encyclo. isUim, iv 836 In the period of Mongol dominion, 
the lumUn was 10,000 dfnufs* 60,000 dirhems. Value varied from country to 
country. 
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enter with lighted lamps, but the oppression of its atmos- 
phere prevents exploration of its extent. High! kos from 
Qdlat is a large mountain in the side of which is a huge cave 
called Ghar i Shah (the King’s Cave). Within it are two 
natural columns, one of which touches the roof of the cave 
and is 30 yards high. Water flows down it and enters a basin 
at its foot. The other is 11 yards in height. The waters of 
the Hirmand (Helmand) which rises between Balkh, and 
Kabul, flow in this direction along the skirts of the moun- 
tains . The meaning of Hirmand is ‘ abounding in blessings ’ . 
Maulatia Mmnu*ddin in his history of Kurasan records that 
it feeds a thousand streams. At a distance of 16 kos is a 
mountain, at the base of which is an area of land called Nahl 
[Tanil], formerly full of watercourses, where melons are 
grown in great quantity and perfection. The mountain has 
several clear springs. There is also an iron-mine, and at 
the foot of the mountain is an iron-foundry for the smelting 
of the ore, a work of ancient times. 

West of Qandahar is a long torrid tract of country, 
(Garmsir) through which flows the Hirmand. One side of 
it touches the Dawar' territory, and on the other Sistan 
There are many forts and much cultivation on both sides of 
the river. In this neighbourhood once stood a large city, 
the residence of the Sultans of Ghor, and many ruins still 
exist of the palaces of its ancient kings. 

Between the Hirmand and Qandahar is the well-known 
city of Maimand, described in old astronomical tables. 

Wheat and barley are called Safedbari.' The jarib of 
sixty (square) yards is used for measurements, but they 
reckon 30 yards of this according to the Hijdzi jarib, each 
yard of 24^ digits, the gaz there in use ; equal altogether to 
64 gaz of Qandahar. In the exchequer, out of every ten 
kharwdrs, two are taken for the minister of finance on 
account of revenue and jihdt cesses. Cultivation is reckoned 
under seven heads. In the registers, the best kind of land 
is marked with an 'Ain [Arabic letter] and calculating the 


* DSwor or Zamin D^war, lie*? w^t of the Heltnand» below the hills, in 
S.W. Afghanistan 

* Var. and G. safedtarL I am disposed to think the marginal reading 
correct and that it signifies white crops in contradistinction to the sabzbari or 
green crops that follow lower down, thongh it is not easy to see why rice 
should be relegated to the green« rather than the white class. There are, 
however, two kinds of shdU rice, the white requiring deep water and the red 
needing only a moist soil. 
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produce of each jdrib at 3 kharmdrs, 24 man are taken as 
revenue. Thus : 


No. 

Kind of land. 

! Dibtmjruishing 

1 Marks 

' Arabic letter 

1 

Produce in 
Kharu>Srs. 

Revenue in 
tnanb 

1 

Best. 

I 

' ‘am 

3 

24 

2 

Best and Medium 

tOi *aiii 

21 

20 

3 

Medium. 

toi 

2 

16 

4 

Medium and Poor. 

dal lot 

, 11 

12 

5 

Poor. 

' dal 1 

1 1 

8 

6 

Poor and Poorest. 

dal-dal) dal 

30 matt 

6 

7 

Poorest. 

dal-dal 

1 

8 

4 


But if the husbandman is incapable of sustaining this 
class of assessment, the produce is divided into three heaps, 
two of which are taken by the tenant, and 'the third is again 
subdivided into three shares, two of which go to the revenue 
department and the third is charged to incidental expenses. 

The revenue from grapes also is taken by agreement 
and by paying a special rate. In the latter case experts 
appraise the average outturn of the vineyard and exact 4 
bdharis for each kharwdr. Under the reigns of Babar and 
Humayun the rate was fixed at 2 bdbaris and 4 tangahs. 
The babari is one miskdl weight and 2^ are equivalent to 
the rupee. Besides these three (wheat, barley, grapes), 
u]xjn nine other articles called sabzbari, bdharis are taken 
for every jarib, formerly rated at 5 bdbaris, viz. , rice (Shali), 
musk-melons, water-melons, cucumbers, onions, turnips, 
carrots* and lettuce. On other crops than these, two bdbaris 
were formerly taken, the Turkomans exacting three. 

In the torrid tract (above-mentioned, between Dawar 
and Sistan), the safedbari crops are divided into three heaps 
according to the Qandahar custom and all crops paying 
special rates are registered under the 'Ain and Toi class 
(No. 2), and for every jarib, 50 man of the torrid tract 
(Garmsir) equalling 20 man of Qandahar, are taken. The 
kharwdr of this district is 100 man, equivalent to 10 twan of 
Hindustan. Grapes are treated in the same manner as at 
Qandahar. All articles undo- Sabzbari, pay two babaris on 
each jarib. 

In the Ddwar tract, produce under safedbari is appor- 
tioned in three heaps as described above and the exchequer 
receives for every 4 jaribs, one kharwdr weight of Ddwar, 

51 
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which is equavalent to one kharwar and ten man of 
Qandahar, and for other produce, one kharwar on three 
jarihs.' 


Sarkar of Qandahar. 

Containing 24 Mahals. Revenue 8,114^ tumdns, 39,600 
dinars; 45,775 sheep; 45 Balochi horses; 3,752,977 khar- 
wars of grain ; 420 man of rice ; 2 kharwars of flour ; 20 man 
of clarified butter. It furnishes 13,876 Cavalry and 26,260 
Infantry. Qandahar city — 5,270 tumdns in ca.sh ; 36,120 
kharwars of corn ; 550 horse ; 1,000 foot. 


Dependencies east of Qandahar. 

Territory of Duki,' has a fort of unbaked brick. 6 tumdns in 
money ; 1,800 kharwars of grain ; 12,000 sheep ; 
15 Balochi horses; Afghans of the Tarin and 
and Kdkar tribes; 500 horse, and 1,{X)0 foot. 

,, o/Pasfea«g; has an old fort of unbaked brick. 33 
tumdns in money; 3,200 sheep; 500 kharwars 
of grain; 1,500 horse and 1,600 foot. 

,, of Shdl, has a mud fort ; 4^ tumdns in money ; 940 

sheep ; 780 kharwars of grain ; Afghans of 
Kdst and Baloch; 1,000 horse, and 1,000 foot. 

,, ofMashtang, (Mastang) has a mud foit; 10 
tumdns and 8,000 dinars in money ; 470 khar- 
wdrs in grain. Afghans of Kasi, and Baloch 
100 horse and 500 foot. 

,, of Khelgari, 12 tumdns in money; 415 kharwars 
of grain ; 200 horse, 300 foot. 

Tribe of Pani, 60 sheep, an Afghan clan, 1,000 horse, 
1,000 foot. 


‘ Under the Caliphs, the land-tax usually rated at i of the produce 
of wheat and Iwirlcy if the fields were watered by public canals ; fy if iifigated 
by wheels or other artificial means; and i if altogether unirrigated. If arable 
land were left uncultivated, it seems to have paid 1 dirhem per jarib and rh 
of probable produce. Of dates, grapes, garden produce, i was taken ei^er 
in kind or money; and 1 of the yield of wines, fishing, pearls and generally 
of products not derived from cultivation, was to be delivered in kind or paid 
in v^ue even before the expenses had been defrayed. The customs and 
transit dues, for ' which unbelievers paid a double rate, and the taxes on 
tmdes, manufactures and handicrafts were also sources of public revenue. 
Sir d. BUfot. fn Sindt p. 7$). For Aurangzib's revenue regulations, 

based on Islamic orthodog do^nnes, see J. Sarksr’s Mughal AdntinUtruHoft, 
Ch. JCI- 
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Tribe of Abddli, formerly paid revenue 1,000 sheep; fixed 
in the time oi the Qdzilbashis^ at 100 tumdns, 400 
horse, 600 foot. 

,, of Abddli, 2,800 sheep, 6 kharwdrs of butter. Afghans 
2,000 horse, 3,000 foot. 

,, of Jamandi, lesponsible for 11 tumdns and 4,000 
dinars. Afghans, 30 horse, 20 foot. 

Surkh Rdbdt i Balochdn, revenue included under city of 
Qandahar. 50 horse, 50 foot. 

Dependencies south of Qandahdr. 

Qaldt Banjdrah, has a strong mud fort. 30 Balochi horses, 
30 camels, — ^Baloch — 500 horse, 500 foot. 

Shordbak, 1,200 sheep. Afghans. 200 horse, 100 foot. 

Tribe ofBisakh, 225 sheep. Afghans. 200 hoise, 300 foot. 
of Mirkhdni, 9 tumdns in money, 3,250 sheep. 
Afghans. 200 horse, 400 fpot. 

,, of Maswdni, 200 sheep. 7 man of butter. Afghans. 
50 horse, 100 foot. 

Dependencies north of Qandahdr. 

Territory of Qaldt Tartuk [PBarluk] has a very strong 
mud fort. 520 tumdns, 9,600 dinars in money. 4,346 
sheep; 1,171 kharwdrs {of grain?) 1 man of butter; 
1 kharwdr of rice. Ghilzai Afghans. 2,200 horse, 
3,820 foot. 

Hazdrah Dahlah, [Dokna] 1,454 sheep; 20 kharwdrs of 
grain ; 200 horse, 500 foot. 

Hazdr Banjah Banji, [ ?] 160 sheep ; 15 horse, 50 foot. 

Territory of Turin, has a strong fort. 15,000 sheep; 1,000 
kharwdrs of grain. Hazarah tribe. 1,500 horse, 3,000 
foot. 


' Duki signifying a hill in the language of the country, and may l>e 
opposed to Deshi, or plain. Brskine’s Bdber, p. 164> 

* This name {Qisil, red, bdsh, head) was given to the seven Turkish tribes, 
descendants of the captives released Timur at the request of Sofin'ddin 
ancestor of Shaikh Ismail the first of the Sufiavean monarchs. To the grati- 
tude of these Cannanian captives the Sttfi, [Anglice Sophy) dynasty of Persia 
owed its elevation to the throne. See the XlVth Chapter of Malcolm's His- 
tory of Persia. Stonnd the red cap was twisted a turban in 12 plaits to the 
memoir and in hononr of the 12 Imims. D’Hethelot. The term is applied 
generally to the Persians, and is so employed by BSber, p. 181. 
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Dependencies west of Qandahdr. 

Territory of the torrid tract {Garmsir). 602 tumdns, and 
8,000 dinars in money; 12,000 kharwdrs of 
grain. 200 horse, 2,000 foot. 

,, of Zamin Dawar, 1,200 horse, 1,000 foot. 

Tribe of Siahkhdnah, 42 tumans; 30 horse, 70 foot. 

Fort of Kushk Nakhod, has a mud fort, revenue included 
under city of Qandahar. 


Sarkdr of Kabul. 

It is situated in the third and fourth climates. Its 
length from Atak Benares on the Indus to the Hindu koh 
is 150 kos; its breadth from Qardbdgh' of Qandahdr to 
Cheghdn Sera, 100 kos. It is bounded on the east by Hin- 
dustan;* on the north-west by the mountains and Ghor; 
between to the north lies Anderdb of Badakshan, the Hindu 
koh intervening; on the south by Farmul and Naghr. 
Adequate praise of its climate is beyond the power of pen 
to express, and although its winter is severe rather than 
moderate, it occasions no distress. The torrid and cold 
belts are so contiguous that the transition may be made 
from one to the other in a single day. Such approximation 
of summer and winter pasturage in an inhabited cotmtry is 
uncommon. Snow falls both in the plains and on the moun- 
tains ; in the former from November and on the latter from 
September : Baber states that the snowfall in the direction 
of Hindustan does not pass the crest of the Bdddm 
Cashmah.^ This doubtless was the case in those days, but 
at the present time it extends to the crest of the Nimlah, 
and indeed as far as the Khaibar pass. Even in summer 


* According to Tieffenthaler 11 royal miles from Ghazni (about 19)^ common 
miles) on the road to Qandahar, I, 21. The greater part of the account of 
tUi.s province is taken without acknowledgment by Abnl Fazl from the 
Memoin o/ BUbar, which should be in the hands of the reader for comparison 
and illustration of this brief sketch. ChenghSnserfii contains one village only, 
according to Bfibar, and lies in tlie entrance of Kafirist&n. The large river 
known as the Cheiighansar&i river comes from the north-east behind Rajaur. 
Another smaller stream from the west after flowing through Pich, a district of 
Kifirist&n, falls into it. Naghr is sometimes written Naghz. It is now mdcnown 
but Erskine conjectures it to have been on the upper course of the Kurram, 
and Farmul probably Urghun where the Persian race of Farmnlis still esdst. 
Niamatullah (Dorn’s History of the AfghOm, p* 57) says that Farmul was 
originally the name of a nver running between the borders of Obui and 
Ghazni and the dwellers on its banks were called Farmulis. See Elphin- 
stone's cabal, p. 315 for a fuller account bf this division of the Tftjiks, 

* The pass pf Bftdim Chashmah lies south of the K2bnl river between 
Mttle EUbul and BftrikSb. ErskisM. 
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time covering is needed during the nights. There are 
various delightful fruits, but the melons are not so good.’ 
Agriculture is not very prosperous. The country is sur- 
rounded on all sides by lofty mountains, so that the sudden 
invasion of an enemy is attended with extreme difficulty. 

The Hindu koh separates Kabul from Badakshan and 
Balkh, and seven routes are employed by the people of 
Turan in their marches to and fro. Three are by the 
Panjhir^ (valley), the highest of which is over the Khawak 
pass; below this is Tal, and the next lower in .succession, 
Bdzdrak. The best of these is Tul but it is somewhat long 
as its name implies. The most direct is over the heights of 
Bdzdrak. Between the high range and Parwdn are seven 
other heights called Haft Bachah {the Seven Younglings). 
From Anderdb two roads unite at the foot of the main pass 
and debouch (on Parwan) by the Haft Bachah. This is 
extremely arduous. Three other roads lead by Paran up 
the Ghorband valley. The neare.st route is by the pass of 
Yangi-yuli,^ (the new road) which leads down to Waliydn 
and Khinjdn; another is the Qibchdk pass, also somewhat 
easy to traverse, and a third is the Shibcrtu. In the summer 
when the rivers rise, it is by this pass that they descend 
by way of Bdmidn and Tdlikdn, but in the winter the 
Abdarah route is chosen, for at this .sea.son, all other routes 
but this are closed. 


^ J)abar conjSrnis or originates this fact, and adds that those raised from 
seed brought from Khurasan are tolerable. He praises those of Bokhara, 
but pronounces those of Akhsi, a district north of the Jaxartes, to be l)eyon<1 
compari'»on the best. 

■ The word is so written by Babar, but, according to Cunningham, (p. 32), 
the true name is Panchir, the Arabs writing / for the Indian fh. The modem 
spelling is Panjshir, 

• I have corrected the inaccuracies of the text by the true readingb in 
Bdber. BSber himself passed through Bamlan and by the Sliibertu Kotal on 
his march from Khorasan to Kabul in February 1507. Three of these roads, 
the Tpiodor of Strabo, leading to Bactria parted at Opiiln near Charikar, tlie 
Hupian of B§ber, identified with Alexandria Opiana by Cunningham who give< 
the routes as follown : 

1. The north-east road, by the Panjshir valley, and o\cr the Khawak 
pass to Ander&b. 

2. The west road by the Kushan valley, and over the Hindu Kush Pass 
to Ghori. 

3. The south-west road up the Ghorband valley and over the HSljiyak 
(Ha^ak) Pass to Bamian. 

first of these roads, he continues, was taken by Alexander on his 
march into Bactriana from the territory of the Paropamisadm, and by Timur 
on his invasion of India. The second road, he supposes Alexander to have 
followed on his return from Bactriana, as Strabo mentions the choice of 
another and shorter route over the same mountains. The third was taken by 
Changiz Khfin after his capture of Bamian; by Moorcroft and Burnes on 
their journey to Bokhara. 
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There is also a road leading from Khurasan to Qanda- 
har which is direct and has no mountain pass. 

From Hindustan five roads* are practicable. 1. Kara- 
pah, which after traversing two defiles, leads to Jalalabad. 
This route is not mentioned by Baber and doubtless was not 
used In his time. 2. Khaibar, this was formerly somewhat 
difiicult, but by the command of His Majesty it has been 
made easily practicable for wheeled conveyance, and at the 
present time travellers from Turan and India take this 
route. 3. Bangash which is reached by crossing the Indus 
at the Dhankot ferry. 4. Naghr. 5. Farmul, by which the 
Indus must be crossed at the Chauparah ferry. 

Eleven languages are spoken in this province, each 
nationality using its own, viz., Turkish, Mughal, Persian, 
Hindi, Afghani, Pushtu, Parachi, Geberi, Bereki, Lam- 
ghani and Arabic.' The chief tribes are the Hazdrahs and 
Afghans, and the pasturage of the country is in the hands 
of these two clans. The Hazarahs are the descendants of 
the Changhatai army, sent by Manku Qadn to the assis- 
tance of Huldku Khan. These troops were sent to these 
parts under the command of his son Nikoddr Oghldn. Their 
settlements extend from Ghazni to Qandahar and from 
Maidan to the confines of Balkh. They number more than 
100,000 families,* and the third part of which consists of 
cavalry. They possess horses, sheep and goats. They are 
divided into factions, each covetous of what they can obtain, 
deceptive in their common intercourse and their conven- 
tions of amity savour of the wolf. 

The Afghans consider themselves the descendants of 
the Israelites. They assert that their remote progenitor, 
named Afghan,* had three sons, viz., Saraban to whom the 
Sarabani clan trace their lineage; the second, Ghurghusht 
from whom the Ghurghustis claim descent, and the third 
Batan to whom the pedigree of the Batani tribe is ascribed. 
From these three branches they developed into their several 


*The best account of the passes between India and Kfibnl is C. R. 
Markham's paper on **The Mountain Passes on the Af^rhan Frontier of British 
India", in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 1879. Also Holdich. 

^ Bdbar adds PashSi ; Gabri is said in the Khulilsata'l AnsSb, to be a place 
in Bajanr. Dorn, p. 131. 

* Lit. houses ; the Tartars reckon the numbers of their families by house* 
holds, tents and sometimes by kettles. Brskine's Bdber. 

* In Dorn, Abdnr Rashid, snmamed Pathfin. Rose's Glossary 0 / Punjab 
Castes and Tribes, for more accurate inforraatioo. 
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clans, each distin^ished by its eponymous tribarch. The 
following septs unite in SARABAN, vis., Turin, Baraich, 
Miyanah, Kharshin, Shirani, Urmar, Kasi, Jamand, 
Kheshgi, Katani,^ Khalil, Mohmandzai, Daudzai, Yusujzai, 
Kaliydni,^ and Tarkaldni. From GHURGHU*SHT spring 
the Surdli (var. Surani), Jilam, Orakzai, Afridi, Jagtdni, 
Khattaki, Karardni, Bdwar, Mansub, Kdkar, Ndghar, Bdni, 
Maswdni, Pani, and Tdran. To BAT AN are ascribed the 
Ghilsai, Lodi, Niydzi, Lohdni, Sur, Bam, Sarwdm and 
Kakbor. 

It is said that Mast AU* Ghori whom the Afghans call 
Mati had illicit intercourse with one of the daughters of 
Batan. When the results of this clandestine intimacy were 
about to become manifest, he preserved her reputation by 
marriage, and three sons were born to him, viz., Ghilzai, 
Lodi, and Sarwdni. 

Some assert the Afghans to be Copts, and that when 
the Israelites came to Egypt from Jerusalem, this people 
passed into Hindustan. The tradition is too long to be 
condensed within narrow limits, but it is noticed in passing 
as a fanciful digression. 

There are many wild tribes, such as the Khwajah 
Khizri, Qdqshdl, Maiddni, Uzbek. Kalatki, Pardnchi, 
Nilpurchi, Bakdert, Bahsudi, Sidibdi, Tufakanddz (match- 
lockmen), Arab, Gilahbdn (shepherds) and Tuqbai but not 
as numerous as the first mentioned, and most of them at 
the pre.sent time have become settled colonists. 

The City of Kdbul is situated in the fourth climate. Its 
longitude is 104° 40', and its latitude 34° 30'. It is one of 


‘ According to the Khuld^at-u'l Ansdb (Dorn, p 127) the Kataiiis possess mi 
territory bnt are scattered in single families From Nia/i descend the Mu- 
saldiail, Tsakhail, Sambal Saharangh» conjointly called Nia/is : they reside 
about the town of Makhad on the banks of the Indus as far as Dera Ismail 
Khin. The descendants of Pani reside about Shikdrpur Another account 
places them, after their expulsion from their country, af>out Jeypur and 
Jodhpur where they subsist by traffic and carry merchandise t<j the Deccan 
N&ghar's descendants reside about Dera Gha^ikhan, and K&karis near Qaiida- 
hSr. The word ‘zai* or 'zacy* as Ravcrtj' writes the word, signifies son*, and 
answers to Mac, Pitz, and O. Suffixed to the tribal name, it means 'a man* 
of the particular clan. 

•Probably a misscript for Gagiyfini. 

• According to Dom, Shfih Husain, Prince of Ghor, (pp. 46, 46, Part 11) 
Matn was the name of Shaikh Patni's daughter and Sh^ Husain not being of 
Afghfin extraction, his descendants were called by the maternal name of Mati 
The name of QhUsai was given on account of the clandestine amour, 'gbfl* 
signifying thief, and bom, a son. 
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the finest of ancient* cities, and is said to have been founded 
in the time of Pashang. It possesses a double earthwork 
fortress of considerable strength. To the south-west 
the fortified town is a low hill which is a source of much 
beneficence, called Shah Kabul/ doubtless with reference to 
an edifice erected upon it by one of its former kings. Upon 
its summit stands the citadel, and there was a separate ridge 
named Aqabain. As it somewhat overlooked the fort, it 
was included within its precincts by royal command. Skirt- 
ing its base are fair embankments, pleasure-gardens and 
delightful groves, amongst which the Shahr Ara (Pride of 
the City) are especially beautiful. The city is watered by 
two .streams. One of these, called the Jui Khatiban, enters 
from Lalandar and flowing through the Shahr ArS passes by 
the city; the other, the Jui Pul Mastdn/ more wholesome 
and limpid than the former, from the narrows of the Deh i 
Yaquh winds past the Delhi Gate and runs on to Deh i 
Mamurah. Near this a canal called Mahum Anagah* has 
been brought, which is of extreme convenience, and adja- 
cent is the Gulkanah quarter fair to the eye and dear to the 
heart. P'rom the hill (of Shah Kabul) flow three streams 
citywards; at the head of one is the shrine of Khwajah 
Hamu [Shams] ; the second, according to popular belief, 
had been visited by the prophet Khizr; the third is over 
against (the tomb of) Khwajah Abdu’s Samad known as 
Khwajah Roshandi. The wLse of ancient times considered 

* It was the old capital of the country, says Cunninf^ham, l>efore the 

Macedonian conquest, and Ibn Haukal ^states that iiiaujruratioii at Kabul was 
a necessary qualificaiton for jfovemmeiit in a kin;;. Ticffenthaler names 4 
lijates, viz.f Ijihor, Kdhul, Nalbandi and Fatouhi, that near this last 

WHS an ancient castle with mud walls. It was pulled down by Ahmed Abdaii, 
and the houses in front of the Fatonhi ;;ate razed to the ;;round. A new fort 
was then erected of brick work ‘sur un lieu elev^*, and its garden laid out 
by the governor. 

* Krskine says that there is a hill south of K§bul on which Q§bil (Cain) 
the founder, is said to have been interred, but the only hill south-west is that 
known as Babar BadshSh where BSbar himself was interred, and is the great 
holiday resort of the people. Babar*s description is as follows : ‘‘There is 
a small ridge which runs out from the hill of Shah Kabul and is called 
Aqftbain, and there is besides another small hill on which stands the citadel. 
The fortified town lies on the north of the citadel.*' Brskine identifies 
AqSbain with that now called Ashikin Arif&n, which connects with Bftbar 
Bfidshfih. The BSla Hissar is on the same ridge further east and south-east 
of the town. Tlie beneficence of the Shfih Kabul mentioned in the text, is 
due to three streams that issue from it, two of which are in the vicinity of the 
shady and retired Gulkanah, tlie scene, as Babar not regretfully notes, of 
many a debauch. The position of the citadel and of the conjoined hills, has 
been carefully described by Forster, Travels, p. 73. 

* It is a canal derived from the river Logar as it enters the plains of 
Shevaki and lias a course of about five miles. /. G, 

* The name of Akbar’s nnrse (Anagah) who 'attended fiini from his cradle 
and e3cerci.sed n backstair influence that afiected many political fortunes. 
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Kabul and Qandahar as the twin gates of Hindustan, the 
<Mie leading to Turkestan and the other to Persia. The 
custody of these highways secured India from foreign in- 
vaders, and they are likewise the appropriate portals to 
foreign travel. 

In Kabul as well as in Samarqand and Bokhara, a 
parganah which comprises towns and villages is called a 
Tumdn. The Tumdn of Bigrdm is called Parafilidivar, the 
spring season of which is delightful. Here is a shrine 
greatly venerated called Korkhatri' visited by people 
esjjecially yogis from distant parts. 

The Tumdn of NeknihdV is one of the dependencies of 
Lamghdn. The residence of the governor was formerly at 
Adinahpur but is now at Jeldldhdd. There is here no snow- 
fall and the cold is not so severe. Nine .streams irrigate the 
cultivated lands ; the pomegranates have no .seed -.stones. 
Near Jelalabad is the Bdijh i Safa? {The Garden of Purity) 
a memorial of Babar, and adjacent to Adinahpur is the Bdgh 
i Wafa {The Garden of Fidelity) another relic of the same 
monarch. To the south lies the stupendous range of the 
Safed koh {The White Mountain) with its perpetual snows 
from which it derives its name. In this neighbourhood is a 
low hilP where when it snows in Kabul, a similar snowfall 
occurs. 


^ Tills shrine, is mentioned by Babar ab one of the holy places of tlie Hindn 
jogis who c.aine from great distances to cut off their hair and shave their 
beards at this spot. He rode out to Bigram to see the great tree but was 
not shown the shrine in 1505. Fourteen years later his curiosity was gratified. 
Gor Khatri was once a Buddhist monastery, (/. G.) then rebuilt into a Hindu 
temple, and now used as a sarSi. 

■ In the I. G. Ncmgnihdr and by Babar Nangenhfir or Nekerhar, the district 
south of the Kabul river in the "province of Jelalabad, that on the north, 
bounded on the west and east by the AlingSr and Kunar rivers, being 
LamghSn. It lies along the Kabul river on the south, and the name is said 
to mean ‘nine rivers*. The I. G. aflimis it to be a distortion of the ancient 
name of NagatahSra, identified by 1/assen with the Nagara of Ptolemy regarded 
b^ Cunningham as identical with Jelalabad. Adinahpur is south of the Kabul 
river. 

* A garden of this name was planted by Bfibar at Keldeh-Kehilr (Kuller 
Kaher) near Find Dadan Khdn, eleven years after that of Ibe B5gh i Wafa 
near Adinahpur south of the Kfibul river.’ It was situated 10 kos from Bihrah 
in the middle of the hill of Jud on a level plot of ground in the centre of 
which was^a lake which received the water of the surrounding hills and was 
about five miles in circumference. Bahrah or BMra is marked in the maps 
20 kos from Kuller Kaher, bnt the name is said to be common in the district. 

^ Bftbar is more explicit. ‘On the south of the fort of Adinahpur is the 
Surkfhfud (mna into the K&bul river between. Jagdalik and Gandamak). On 
the north is a detached mass of mountain 'dividing NangenhSr and the 
LnmghfinSt. Whenever it snows at Kabul, the snow rails also on the top of 
this mountain -by which means the people of the I/amghanat can tell when it 
snows at Eabnl. 

62 
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The Tumdn of Mandraur : monkeys here abound. The 
Alishang river uniting with the Alingar joins the Bdrdn, 
while the Cheghan Sarai river flowing through the north- 
eaist quarter enters Kator} 

The Tumdn of Alishang is surrounded by lofty moun- 
tains covered with snow in which is the source of the 
Alishang river. The inhabitante are called Kafirs. In the 
vicinity is a tomb asserted by the people to be that of Lam 
the father of Noah, called also Lamek (Lamech). The 
people here pronounce the kdf like a ghain, and hence the 
ctirrency of the name (Lamghan). 

The mountainous Tumdn of Nafrdo^ also is peopled by 
the kafirs. Instead of lamp they bum the chilghozahj 
There is also an animal called the Flying Fox* which flies 
upward about the height of a ydrd. There is also a rat 
which exhales the smell of musk. 

Charkh is a village of the Tumdn of Loghar which gives 
its name to Maulana Yaqub Charkhi. Sajdwand is also one 
of the well-known villages of this Tumdn. 

The mountains of the Tumdn of Badrdo (?) are the 
home of kdfirs and wild Hazarahs and Afghans. 

The Tumdn of Also* is situated intermediately between 

the torrid and cold belts. Birds cross this tract about the 
beginning of spring and good sport is had. 

Babar’s wordb are : 'The river uf Chej^hansarai, after ^>aSvSing through 
Kaferistan from the north-east, unites with the river Barau, in the Baluk of 
KUnieli and then passes onwards to the east.* 

* It lies north-east from Kabul in the hill country according to B&bar, who 
adds that their inhabitants are wine drinkers, never pray, fear neither God 
nor man, and are heathenish in their usages. 

* The seed of the Pinus gcrardiana; the cone, which is as big as a man’s two 
fists, and also the tree itself, .said to be derived from chihal 'forty' and ghoza 
a ‘nut*. 

* Copied from Bfibar whose account is as follows : “It is an animal larger 
tlian a squirrel with a kind of leatliem web stretching between its fore and 
hind feet like a Ixit’s wing. It is said that they can fly a bowshot from a 
higher tree to a lower one. 1 myself have never seen them fly, but have let 
one go beside a tree which it quickly clung to and ascended, and when driven 
away, expanded its wings like a bird and came to the ground without injury." 
Tliis must be the flying squirrel, which does not fly though wing-h^(kd, 
but is supported by its memorane as it leaps. 

* Bfibar, Alah-sdi, which Erskine sa^s is now called Tugow. "It lies two of 
three farsangs east of Najrfio from which you advance straight toyards Alah- 
sUi." Bfibar i>laces it between the cold and warm belts, and says that the 
birds take their flight across in the spring. Fowlers sit behind, scream and 
raise nets as the flights of fowl ajpproadi and intercept them. In the winter 
season the birds come down to the skirts of the hilis and if in their flight 
they happen to pass over a vin^ard they are no longer tble to fly and ate 
cati^^t. A similar story ia told of mmt fields near Whitliy. (Kotei to 
Mamipfi). The pomegranates of Alah-sSi are fsanous in the co un try, and 
are sent to ^industSn. 
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The Tuman of Bangash^ furnishes 7,000 Cavalry 
87300 Infantry, viz. : — 



Cavalry 

Infantry 

Mohmand 

... 500 

500 

Khalil 

500 

6,500 

Ddudzai 

... 3,000 

37,000 

Gagiyani 

500 

4,500 

Muhammadzai ... 

400 

4,000 

Sini 

100 

1,400 

Utmdnkhail 

50 

860 

Ghilzai 

100 

2,900 

Khizrkhail 

30 

960 

Sherzdd 

20 

1,400 

Kharguni [Khar Kuli"! 

10 

200 

Khattaki 

200 

4,000 

Abdu^r Rahmdni 

100 

2,500 

Afridi 

500 

10,600 

Oruk, (Orakzai) 

500 

6,500 


6,510 

82,700 

The Tuman of Gardez^ 

has a strong fort. 

The houses 

for the most part three and four stories high. 

Ghaznin is situated in 

the third climate. 

and is also 


known as Zabul, and was the capital of Sultan Mahmud, 
Sultan Shahabu’ddin and several other monarchs. 

This territory was formerly called Zabiilistan, and 
some reckon Qandahar as included within it. Here is the 
last resting-place of Hakim Sanai^ and many other saintly 
personages. The winter season is said to resemble that of 
Samarqand and Tabriz. A river runs from north to south 
which waters all the arable tracts. The cultivators are put 


* Occupies the lower grounds from Garclez to Kohat. Babar says it is in- 
fested by Afghan robbers such as the Khugiaiii, Khirilchi, Bnri and the Linder. 

* Upwards of sixty-five miles south-east from Kabul. Ba1)ar says that the 
Daroghfi of the TumSn of Zurmat, south of Kabul and south-east of Oha/.ni, 
resides at Gardes which is not named as a separate Tuman. Next follows the 
Tuman of Farmul omitted by Abul Pazl. It is notable only in the fact that 
the Shaikhzadahs, who were treated, as Bfibar says, with such distinguished 
favour in EtindustSn during the time of the Afghans, were all of Farmul and 
descended from Shaikh Muhammad MusalmSn. 

* This tomb is mentioned by Blphinstone, Cdbul, 433. He was a mystic of 
hilg^ authority and repute whom the great %ifi Maulanft Rum looked up to as 
his master, m flourished under Bahrim Shmi, son of Masaud Shfih of Ghazni 
(A.D. Ilf 8-5^ to whom he dedicated bis Hadiqat uf HaqUiq, He left also the 
usual X>iw&u which is necessary to every Persian poet's imne or ambition. He 
is said to have died in 1131 at the age of 82. Bncyclo, Islam, iv. 146; Browne, 
Lit. History of Persia, ii. 317. 
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to great trouble as fresh soil has to be supplied each year 
to fertilize the land and it becomes then more productive 
than that of Kabul. The metal called mn' is here abtm* 
dant and is imported into Hindustan. In the time of Babar 
there was here a tomb which shook whenever the praises of 
Muhammad were recited. The investigations of acute 
observers discovered that this was effected by fraud of relic- 
mongers.^ There is also a spring into which if any filth 
be thrown, a thunderstorm ensues with a fall of snow and 
rain. 

The Tumdn of Daman i koh^as a profusion of flowers 
and its spring and autumn are matchless in beauty. 

In the Tumdn of Ghorband the variety of floral hues is 
beyond expression. Three and thirty species of tulips here 
bloom and one kind named the rose-scented tulip breathes 
the fragrance of the blush-rose.^ 

Mines of silver and lapis-lazuli are also found. Near 
the mountains is a sandy tract called Khwdjah Reg i Rawdn^ 
and from this quicksand, the sound as of drums is heard in 
the summer time. 

In the Tumdn of Zohdk and Bdmidn, the fortress of 
Zohdk is a monument of great antiquity, and in good preser- 
vation, but the fort of Bamian is in ruins. In the mountain- 
side caves have been excavated and ornamented with plaster 

* Coinpobed of four sers of copper to of lead. See Vol. I, p. 41. 

■ Albiruni in Ins Chronology, Chap. XIJI alludes to the "famous well in 
the mountains of ffarghfina" which causes ram if contaminated and adduces 
several similar traditions. Balkar soys that he made strict inquiry for the 
well, but no one could give him the slightest information about it. The 
discovery of the fraud at the tomb is due to his observation. A scaffolding 
hud been erected over it, so contrived, that it could be set in motion when 
any one stood upon it, so that a lookeron imagined it was the tomb that 
moved. He directed the persons who attended the tomb to come down from 
the scaiSolding, after which no number of prayers or praises could persuade 
it to stir. 

■ The beautiful plain is better known as Koh Ddtimi, the hill skirl of the 
Paghman range. The gardens of Istalif at its north extremity, gay with 
flowers, its limpid ice-cold streams, the ArghwSn trees with their vivid 
blossoms of scarlet and yellow seen in no other part of the country, its 
groves of oak and spreading plane trees have excited the eloquent admiration 
of Bftbar. 


• It is needless to say that the nomenclature of native flora by Persian or 
Indian writers is extremely unscientific and vague, and beyond a few well- 
known kinds, the rest are indiscriminately expressed by a shuffling of the few 
botanical terms tliey possess, and the same name does duty for more than 
one flower. The etymology of Ghorband is given by Bdbar from band, a steep 
hill pass^ and ghor, the country to whidh it mainly leads. 

•this is mentioned by Babar. The name of Khwijah Reg i rowan 
(iChwfijah quicksand) appears in the margin of Elphinstone’s Tnrki copy of 
Memoirs as that ol one of three personages known as the Seh YarOn 
or Three Friends who have given this name to a fountain in the Koh Daman 
(Khfw&iah Seh Yfirftn) mentioned by Bftbar. The other two are Khwftiafa 
Maudttd Chashti and l^bwftjah Khawend Said, p. 147. 
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and paintings. Of these there are 12,000 which are called 
Sumaj and in former times were used by the people as 
winter retreats. Three colossal figures are here : one is the 
statue of a man, 80 yards in height; another that of a 
woman 60 yards high, and the third is that of a child 
measuring 15 yards. Strange to relate, in one of these 
caves is placed a coffin containing the body of one who re- 
poses in his last sleep.' The oldest and most learned of 
antiquarians can give no account of its origin, but suppose 
it to be of great antiquity. In days of old the ancients pre- 
pared a medicament with which they anointed corpses and 
consigned them to earth in a hard .soil. The simple deceived 
by this art, attribute their pre.servation to a miracle. 

The territory of Kabul comprises twenty Turnons. 
The Emperor Babar in his Memoirs .sets down the revenue 
at twenty lakhs of .Shahrukhis, inclusive of Tatngha^ 
imposts, equivalent to three lakhs and twenty thousand 
Akbar Shahi rupees, the rupee being reckoned at forty 
dams. 

At the present time notwithstanding the remission of 
various taxes, by the blessing of this ever-during rule, the 
revenue has reached the amount of six krors, seventy -three 
lakhs, six thousand, nine hundred and eighty -three dams. 
(Rs. 1,682,674-9). The increa.se is to be attributed to the 
improved state of the cultivation, and also that Parashdwar 
and Ashtaghar^ were not included in the former account, 
and lastly, that the revenue officers of that time were not as 
capable as they are at present. 

Sarkdr of Kabul. 

Containing 22 Mahals : Revenue 80,607,465 Dams in 
money : Suyurghdl 137,178 Dams. Cavalry, 28,187. In- 
fantry, 212,700. 

^ The punctuation in the text is clearly misplaced. 

■ Inland tolls. See Vol. I, 189, but BSbar's words are : "The amount of 
the revenue of KSbul, whether arising from ftciiled lands or raised front the 
inhabitants of the waste, is eight lakhs of ShJhrukhis/* The word ^twenty* 
bisi must be a copyist's error for hasht eight, as the Akbar Shdhi rupee being 
equal to 2yS Sh&hrukhis, the whole would give exactly three lakhs and twenty 
thousand rupees. Erskine notes tamgha as the stamp lax. All animals, goods, 
clothes &c. brought into the country are #amped or marked and a tax col- 
lected. 

* A corruption of Hashtnagar, now a tahstt of the Peshawar district. The 
''eight towns" of which it was composed were Tangi, Shirpao, Umrzai, 
Turangcai, tJsmfinzal. Rajur, Chdrsada and Par&ng. The last two are seated 
close together in a Mnd of the Obul river and the sites of all are shown 
in Map IV. of Cunningham's Anct Geog., p. 46. 
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City of Kabul — Keveaue, 1,275,641 Dams. Cavalry, 
7,000. Infantiy, 16,000. 

Dependencies east of Kabul. 



1 

Revenue. 

D. 

|SuynrghAl. 

^ 1 
> 1 

'£ 

Tribes. 



1 . 

5 

'1 


Tumati of Bigrani 

9p6d2.410 

! 




,, Neknilial (Nangnihar) 

Buluk i Kauiali (not recorded) 


! I, 224 

1 - 

200 

5,000 

••• 


North 






Revenue. 

D. 

1 

Suyurghal. 

D. 

1 

t' 1 
1 1 

£ 

1 

Tribes. 




^ 1 

A 

I 

TumAn of Mandraur 

2,684,880 


50 ! 

500 


„ Alishang 

3,701,150 

1048 

50 1 

5000 

AlishAng. 

„ Aling&r 

l,544p670 


500 i 

1000 

I/amghAni. 

Buluk NairAo 

2,045,451 


3000 

3000 

KAfir. 

TumAn of Loglinr . . 

3,193,214 

22,960 

50 

500 


1 , BadrAo ... ... i 

413,885 

600,000 


50 1 

500 

... 

,, Alsai ... ... 1 


1 

5000 

Dilazak. 

„ Panjhir (Pan j shir) 

461,940 1 

... 1 

i 

35,000 

Pani. 


South 






Revenue. 

D. 

Suyurghal. 

D. 

I 

i 

Tribes. 




A. 

3 


TumSn of Bangash ... 

3,332,347 


7,067 

87,800 

AfghAn. 

,, Kohat, (var. Ko- 





hasi, Karbest) ... 

701,620 

... 

300 

5000 

Orakzai &c. 

Naghr (var. Naghz) 

854,000 

... 

1000 

7000 

AfghAn, Ba- 

*i 





xmldbuil.* 

„ Gatdez ... ... j 


i 

200 

1000 

Afgliin. 

MaidAn ... ... j 


1,864 

2000 

... 

HaaAndi 




JMkkUliii. 

,p diaziiin ... 

3,9M,M2 

1,076 

1 

1000 

5000 

... 


•Variant, Stokn JCknC. 
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West. 



Revenue. 

D. 

Snyurgliul. 

I). 

1 

t ! 
g j 

1 

Tribes. 




(3 

1 


romfin of Farmol 

,, D&man i koh 

tt Ghorband 

325,712 

16,461,785 

1,574,760 

... 

1000 

5000 

3000 

5000 

30,000 

5000 

Hazfirah 
and Tur- 
koman. 

,, 2^1iak Bamifin 

861,750 

1 

200 

1000 

... 


In the year 77 of the Flight (A.D. 696-7) Abdu'l Malik 
b. Marwan removed Umayyah b. Abdu’l Malik from the 
government of Khurasan and conferred it upon Hajjaj b. 
Yusuf of the tribe of Thakif * and sent Abdu’llah b. Abu 
Baler to Sistan, who levied an army, marched against 
Ranthel, king of Kabul. The latter uncible to withstand him 
took refuge in the depths of the mountains. Abdu’llah not 
realising the difficulties of his imdertaking eagerly pursued. 
The mountaineers barricading the passes with stone breast- 
works, blocked his road. The invading force was hard- 
pressed and reduced to extremity through want of provi- 
sions. Abdu’llah was therefore compelled to purchase a 
retreat with the sum of 700,000 dirhams, equivalent in pre- 
sent money value to 3,00,000 rupees. Shuraih b. Hani in 
indignation at the compact advanced to an engagement not- 
withstanding his being stricken in years, and fell bravely 
fighting. Hajjaj on hearing of the event, reprimanded 
Al)du’llah and removed him from his command. In the 
year 80 (A.D. 699) he appointed Abdu’r Rahman b. 
Muhammad Ashath to conduct the war against Ranthel and 
bestowed on him the government of Sistan and the adjacent 
territory. Abdu’r Rahman on his arrival in Kabul adopted 
the former tactics, but prudently occupied each defile with 
his pickets and performing prodigies of valour, secured a 
large booty. The difficulties of the country, however, pre- 
vented its permanent occupation. Hajjaj disapproving his 
retreat sent him a severe reprimand in the following terms : 
* ‘Although your ermrtions during the present year have 
been strenuous, the retribution demanded by your dis- 
honourable retreat is that immediately on the receipt of 
this letter, you take possession of the country. Should you, 
through persistoice in your own opinions or through fear of 
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the consequences to yourself, refuse to comply and defer 
operations till the coming year, you are removed from your 
command, are hereby required to look upon Ishaq b. 
Muhammad as your commander and to place yourself under 
his orders.” Abdu’r Rahman, confiding in the strength 
of j)ossession, disloyally formed a compact with his oflScers 
and refusing submission, made peace with the king of 
Kabul and marched against Hajjaj. The conditions of 
|)eace were that Abdu’llah if victorious should altogether 
withdraw from Kabul and in no way molest it, but if de- 
feated, the king should on his part afford him protection 
and assistance. Hajjaj was enraged at this rebellious con- 
duct, and gave him battle outside the walls of Tustar.' 
Abdu’r Rahman was victorious, and Hajjaj retreated to 
Basrah. A second engagement took place in which the 
rebel was defeated and took refuge in the fortress of Bast 
[in Luristan'l which was held by one of his lieutenants. 
This accursed of God and man, with a view to ingratiate him- 
self with Hajjaj, .seized him with the intention of surren- 
dering him to Hajjaj. The king of Kabul, on being in- 
formed of the circumstance, set out with the greatest 
expedition and releasing him, returned with him to Kabul. 
On several subsequent occasions, with the assistance of the 
king, he continued the war but without success. In the 
lunar year 84, (A.D. 703) Ranthel overcome by the per- 
suasion and seductive promises of Hajjaj, sent Abdu’llah 
to him as a prisoner. The latter resenting the dishonour, 
whilst on the road, threw himself from a precipice and was 
killed. 

In A.H. 107 (A.D. 726-6) under the caliphate of 
Hisham b. Abdu’l Malik, Amin b. Abdu’llah Qashari, 
governor of Khurasan conquered Ghor, Gharjistan, the terri- 
tory of Nimroz* and Kabul and made (the latter) his capital. 
From that time continuously under the dynasties of 
Umayyah and Abbas, it was held by the governor of 
Khurasan, until under the Samanis, Alptegin a slave of 
that Houm, withdrew from their obedience, took possession 
of Ghaznin and Kabul and asserted his independence. On 
his death Sabuktegin father of the great Mahmud succeeded 
to the kingdom, and it continued under the House of Ghazni. 
From this it passed to that of Ghor and thence into the p>os- 

^ Now Shuster in Khuzistfin. It was first conquered in A. H. 20 in the 
Caliphate of Omar. ‘ • 

* Usually applied to Sejeatfin. Qlliot. Arab's in Sind, p. 172. 
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session of their slaves, one of whom was Taju’ddin Bldoz. 
The kings oi Khwaiizm succeeded, 3 delding in turn to the 
Great 0^01 Changis Khan. From him it reverted to Timur 
and is held by his descendants. May its fortune, through 
the enduring justice, unstinted clemency and ever increas- 
ing wisdom OT the Imperial House, be blessed by an un- 
fading prosperity. 


AIN 16. 

The Karoh or Kos. 

The system of survey and measurement, as promoting 
the interests of civilization having deeply engaged the atten- 
tion of His Mafesty, directions were issued for the ascer- 
tainment of distances and their determination by the 
standard measure of the kos. The kos was fixed at 100 
tanahs,^ each consisting of 50 Ilahi gaz, or of 400 poles 
(bans) each pole of 12J gaz. Both of these measurements 
give 5000 gaz to the kos. 

Whenever His Majesty travels, the distances are re- 
ccoded in pole-measurements by careful surveyors, and their 
calculations are audited by the superintendent and inspector. 

Sher Khan fixed the kos at 60 jaribs, each of 60 Sikan- 
dati gaz which measurement is employed in the Delhi 
country. In Malwah it consists of 90 tanabs of 60 gaz each 
and in Gujarat is called the cow kos, that is, the greatest 
distance at which the ordinary lowing of a cow can be heard, 
which is put by experts at 60 jaribs. In Bengal it is called 


* See p. 61 of this Volume. This subiect is discussed by Elliot (Races, 
p, n. IM). Canninfrham (Anct Geog, of Ind, App B p 571) and 
Tieffienmuler (I. 23). To the measurements of Abul Pazl, I may add the 
length of kos, as fixed by BUbar On Dec 19th, 1520 he gave orders, as 
bis MemoirB record, to have the distance measured between Agra and Kabul ; 
that at ev ery 9 kos, a minor should be raised 12 gaz in height surmounted bv 
a pavilion; that at every 10 kos, a post-house for 6 horses should be placed. 
The kos was fixed in conformity with the mil accordmg to the following verse 
in TndtL 

Four thousand paces are one mil 

'Know that the xnea of Hindustia call it a kuroh. 

Thia pace is a cubit and a half ; 

Every cnhit is she hand-breaths; 

Bach hand-br e a dth is six inches; and again each inch 
Si the breadth of six barleycorns. Know all this. 

The measuring tanOb, was to consist of 40 gaz or paces, each measuring 
one and a half <n the cnbit that has been mentioned and so equal to nine 
hend^pfeadths, and 100 of these tanOhs were to go to one fcor.— l^kine adds 
that the laager gas or pace was 9 hand-breadths; the smaller or cabH, 6 hand* 
breadths. ® 

68 
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dhapiyah,^ which is the distance that a fast runner can 
traverse at one breath. Some assert that it is the distance 
within which a green leaf placed on the head of one who 
walks rapidly, will become dry. 

In ancient tables of measurement by farsakh of dis- 
tances and magnitudes, it is recorded that the circum- 
ference* of the globe according to the method of the old 
geographers, was 8,000 farsakh, but 6,800 of the modern 
school, while all agree in defining a farsakh as three kos. 
The» former made the kos 3000 gaz, each gaz of 32 digits. 
The latter fixed it at 4000 gaz, each of 24 digitis. The 
digit with both was the breadth of six ordinary barley-corns 
placed front to back in succession, and the breadth of each 
barley com was equal to the thickness of six hairs of the 
mane of a Turki horse. To short-sighted superficial 
observers, it would appear that these two systems differ in 
their estimate of the kos, but it is clear to the perspicacity 
of the far-seing that their conclusion is the same, and the 
apparent difference is caused by the variance in the number of 
t^e digits as may be proved by the rule of proportion. This 
consists of four numbers, the first bearing the same ratio to 
the second, as the third does to the fourth, as for instance, 
two is to four as eight is to sixteen. Of the properties of 
this relation one is this that the product of the extremes is 
equal to the product of the means, as is evident from the 
example above mentioned. The proof is given in the 19th 
proposition of the 7th book of Euclid* where the apparent 
contradiction is removed. The ratio of 3000 to 4000 is the 
ratio of 24 to 32. Although the four numbers are here 


‘ The word is Hindi and means a short run according to Wilson’s 
Glossary t abont ^ of a kos or lialf a mile. 

*The circomrerence of the earth, accordinp^ to our calculations is 24,897 
miles and the farsakh is about 3^ English miles; there are of course many 
local variations. Hamdu’llah Mustaufi, the author of the NuzhaVul Quluh, 
says that the farsakh tinder the Kaianian dynasty contained 3 miles of 12,000 
feet; that of Khwariam was 15,000 yards; in Azarlnjin and Armenia, 12,000 
yards, while in the two Ira’ks and the neighbouring provinces it was reckoned 
at 0000 yards, and in some other places at 8000. 

• The Elements of Euclid were restored to Europe by translations from 
the Arabic which were begun to be made under the Caliphs Harun and Mamun 
at a time when the very name of that geometrician had disappeared from the 
West. Nasim’ddin Tusi (see p. 4, n. 4 of this Volume) in m preface to his 
Arabic Edition of the thirteen books of the Elements, describes their original 
comp^tion by Euclid and frie subsequent addition of two books by 
Hypsicles. From it 1 transcribe the enunciation of the ptopositiaa referred 
to in Hie text. 

*’Whett four numbers are proportionals, the product of the 1st and 41 hB 
the product of the 2nd and 3ra, and if the product of the 1st and 4Hi»the 
inodttot of the 2nd and 3rd, the ratio of the let » to the 2nd as the ntio 
of the 3rd to the 4th.” 
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severally distinct, the product of 3000 and of 32 which are 
the extremes, is equal to the product of 4000 and of 24 which 
are the means, namely, 96,000. Thus the result in both 
is the same, and the discrepancy in the number of yards is 
through the difference in the number of digits. Each 
farsakh therefore consists of 12,000 gaz (of 24 digits) 
according to the measure of the modems or of 9000 (of 32 
digits) according to the gaz of the ancients. The properties 
and virtues of these proportional numbers are manifold. 
Among them are the following : If one of the extremes be 
unknown, multiply the means together and divide by the 
known extreme, and the quotient is the unknown extreme. 
For instance in the given example, if 2, the first extreme, 
be unknown, by multit)l 5 dng the means together which are 
4 and 8, we get 32. Dividing this by 1C, the quotient (2) 
is the unknown extreme. In the same way, if the other 
extreme, which is IG, be unknown, by dividing the product 
of the means by 2, the known extreme, the quotient is 1C. 
Again, if the unknown quantity be one of the means, we 
divide the product of the extremes by the known mean, and 
the quotient is the unknown mean. For example, if 4, the 
first mean, be unknown, by dividing the product of the 
extremes, which is 32, by the known mean which is 8, the 
quotient is 4. And if the second mean, 8, be unknown, 
by dividing the product of the extremes by 4, the quotient 
is 8. 

By the same means the distance and altitude from the 
base of a given object can be ascertained. A staff of a given 
height is fixed upright. Its shadow and that of the elevate 
object are measured. The ratio of the shadow of the staff 
to the staff is proportional to the ratio of the shadow of the 
object-height to the height itself. Again, a staff is fixed 
in the ground in the same line with the height to be measured 
and regarded from such a point that the line of vision may 
pass over the top of the staff to the summit of the object- 
height ; the ratio of the distance from the standpoint of vision 
to the base of the staff is to the height of the staff as the ratio 
of the distance from the same point to the base of the object 
is to the height of the object. And if the altitude of an 
object be measured in a mirror (M* water and the like, a 
position must be taken whence the incident line of vision 
may strike the summit of the (reflected) object-height. The 
ratio of the distance of the reflected summit from the foot 
of the spectator is to his height as the ratio of the distance 
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of the same point from the base of the object is to the height 
of the object. And if it be required to find the depth of 
a well, the observer must stand where his line of vision 
traversing the brink of the well touches the level bottom of 
the well on the side opposite to him. The ratio of the 
distance of the brink of the well from the foot of the observer 
is to his height as the breadth of the well is to its depth.* 
^me take the barid as the standard measure of length 
and make. 


1 barid equal to 

1 farsakh 
] mil 
1 baa 
1 gaz 
1 digit 
1 barleycorn 

According to the Hindu philosophers — 

8 barleycorns stripped 
of husks and laid 
breadth-ways make 1 
24 digits „ 1 

4 dost ,, 1 


3 farsakh. 

3 mil. 

12,000 baa (pole). 

4 gaz. 

24 digits. 

6 barleycorns. 

6 hairs of a mule’s tail. 


2000 dand 
4 karoh 


digit (angtisht). 
dost (cubit). 
dand (pole or perch)or 
dhanuk. 
karoh or kos. 
yoojana. 


Some measure by the steps of a woman with a water-jar 
on her head and carr3ring a child in her arms, reckoning a 
thousand such steps to a kos. 

Praise be unto God that the institutes of imperial admi- 
nistration have been completed and a general survey of the 
Empire, by the aid of divine grace, placed upon record. The 
numbers of the tribal contingents and the chronology of the 
ancient kings with some other particulars have cost consi- 
derable labour, and from the conflicting accounts received, 
1 was well nigh relinquishing the task, but the decrees of 
fate cannot be resisted. I have set down what has best 
commended itself to my judgment, hoping that it may win 
lustre from the light of public acceptance and its errors 
escape the carping of illiberal criticism. 


End op Volume n. 


*Tliu metbod oAoUcnlatng di<)taiice and attitudes is more sdentificaliy 
girea widt innatratums hi die StiShcatU StnmaiH of Pandit Bapn Deva. 
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